'  TINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF 
i  THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

THK  I  ’ail  AmiMican  riiion  lias  siidVrcd  witliin  a  lew  days  two 
irn'panilili^  losses.  The  Aiiilmssador  of  ('Idle,  Dr.  Santiago 
Alduiiat(“  y  liaseufiaii,  and  tin*  Minist(*r  of  rruguay.  Dr. 
('arlos  Maria  de  Pena,  died  l.'i  days  apart,  at  a  tiini*  when  they 
were  giving  their  best  thought  to  thi'  widfare  and  greati'f  futuri*  of 
till*  I’an  American  I'nion.  Ambassador  Aldunate’s  sudden  death,  on 
the  17th  of  April,  was  a  severe  shock  to  all.  lie  was  stricken  on  the 
{  str(*(‘t  while  on  his  way  to  the  Pan  American  Fnion  and  died  a  few 

hours  later  at  the  Kmergeney  Hospital,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  among  them  the  Minister  of  rruguay,  whose 
I  (h'lnise  we  also  mourn.  At  the  special  meeting  held  on  April  IK  in 

I  honor  of  the  memory  of  Ambassador  Aldunate,  Minister  de  Pena,  his 

[  friend  and  colleague  on  the  governing  hoard,  was  then  suffering  from 

I  the  disease  which,  on  the  .‘tOtli  of  that  month,  carried  him  to  thegravi'. 

Ih^  attended  tin*  meeting  only  to  pay  his  tribute  of  admiration  and 
f  afh'etion  to  his  deceased  colleague,  and  when  lie  left  tlu'  Pan  American 

rnion  little  (lid  he  think,  nor  could  anyone  else  have  thought,  that  he 
^  had  he(>n  selected  by  the  grim  Rcaipiu’  to  follow  to  the  grave  the  friend 

^  he  then  mourned. 

■  lioth  of  tlu'se  emiiumt  statc'simm,  from  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 

f  shore's  of  South  America,  represented  that  type  of  Latin-Amerieans 

hut  little  known  in  this  northern  Republic,  nu'ii  who  wiu’e  the  embod¬ 
iment  of  traditional  uprightm^ss,  fervent  patriotism,  wide  culture, 
charm  of  manner,  and  scholarly  education.  Roth  had  served  well 
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tlu'ir  ivspcctivc  count  lies,  both  were  iinluied  witli  a  lofty  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  spirit,  and  botli  liavei  depart (al  from  this  lile  carrying  with  them 
th(^  respect,  the  affc'ction.  and  tlu^  sense  of  fjn'at  loss  felt  hy  their 
friends,  and  particularly  tin*  ollieials  and  staff  of  the  Pan  Annuicaii 
rnion. 

The  several  tributes  paid  to  them  by  their  colleagues  are  embodied 
in  the  minute's  of  the  special  meetings  of  the  gov(*rning  hoard  of  the 
Pan  American  rnion,  called  to  take  suitable  action  in  regard  to  their 
(h'aths,  proeec'dings  which  are  hen'with  published  in  full. 

MiM'TKS  of  TIIK  Sl’KCIAL  Mketix(;  of  Aimui,  1!),  litis. 

A  spt'cial  tiu'ctiug  ot  the  governing  hoard  ed'  the  Pan  American 
rnion  was  held  on  Friday,  April  lit,  litis,  at  11. lid  o’clock,  in  the 
getverning  hoard  room  of  the  Pan  Anu'iiean  I’nion,  to  take  suitable 
action  on  tin*  occasion  of  tin*  death  »d'  llis  Fxec'lleney  Santiago 
Aldunat(‘,  ambassador  of  Chile,  on  April  17.  'I'lu'  meeting  was  called 
t(*  order  by  the  lion.  Kohert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State*. 

The  following  nu'inhers  of  th(>])oard  were  present:  Seidior  Domieio 
da  (lama,  amhassadoi’  of  Bra/,il;  Sehor  Ignacio  Bonillas,  amhassachtr 
of  Mexico;  Sehor  Ignacio  ('aldeTon,  minister  of  Bolivia;  Se'hor  ('arlos 
M.  de  Pena,  minister  of  rruguay ;  Se'hor  doaepihi  Mendez,  minister  of 
(luatemala;  Mons.  Solon  Menos,  minister  of  Haiti;  Sehor  (’arlos 
Manuel  de*  ('esjx'des,  minister  of  Cuba;  Sehor  Santos  A.  Dominiei, 
minist(‘r  of  \'enezuela;  Sehor  Rafael  Zaldlvar,  minister  of  Salvaelor; 
Sehor  Rafael  If.  KlizahU*,  minister  of  Keuad<»r;  Sehor  ('arlos  Adetlfo 
Crueta,  minister  of  Colombia;  Sehor  Manuel  dc*  Fn'vre  y  Santander, 
minister  of  Peru;  Sehor  dose  Antonio  Lopez  (lutierrez,  minister  of 
Honduras;  Sehor  Luis  (lalvan,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  S(‘hor  F(*derieo  M.  (Quintana,  charge  d’affaires  of  Argc'iitina; 
and  Sehor  .1.  E.  Lefevre,  charge  d’affaires  of  Panama. 

Mr.  dohn  Barrett,  director  general,  and  Mr.  Francisco  d.  ^’anes, 
assistant  dirc'ctor  and  secretary  of  the  hoard,  were  also  present. 

Sehor  Ramon  hhirHjuez,  charge  d’affaires  of  Nicaragua,  was  unable 
to  he  present  on  account  of  absence  in  New  York. 

The  meeting  having  Ixa'ii  calhal  to  order,  tin*  chairman  spoke  as 
follows: 

The  irovernins;  hoard  of  tin*  Pan  Anierioan  I'nion  meets  here  to-day  with  .sorrowful 
heart. s  to  do  homaire  to  the  memory  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  distinguished  members. 
It  is  but  a  few  days  since  we  sat  around  this  table  in  eonelave.  With  us  on  that 
occasion  was  he  whom  now  we  mourn,  llis  keenn<*ss  of  intellect  and  his  forceful 
personality  impres.sed  mt*,  as  I  am  sure  they  imi)resse<l  all  who  listened  to  his  remarks, 
with  the  virility  of  the  man  who  then  addre.s.sed  us.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that 
one  .so  apparently  vigorous  |)hysi(  ally  and  .so  active  mentally  should  without  warning 
be  summoned  by  death.  With  the  suddenness  of  a  lightning  lla.sh  our  colleague  was 
stricken  down  while  he  was  rendering  the  highest  service  to  his  country  and  to  the 
Pan  .American  I'nion,  in  whose  welfare  and  usefulne.ss  he  had  shown  .so  deep  an 
interest. 


THK  DKCKASKl)  AMUASSADOH  OF  CIIII.E, 

St'fior  Oiin  Santiago  Aldunale,  lato  amliassador  of  Chile  to  tlio  I’nited  States,  died  suddenly  in 
Washington,  1).  Ai)ril  17,  lltis.  The  distingitished  diplomat  was  burn  in  Santiago  de  Chile 
in  1H,')7,  and  received  liis  education  at  the  National  Institute  and  the  National  I'niver.sity  of  Chile, 
taking  his  degree  in  law  at  the  latter  institution  in  ls7!t.  While  still  very  young  he  la'came  a 
|)rotessor  at  the  National  Institute,  then  at  the  National  -Military  .\cademy.  and  finally  held  the 
ehair  of  Uoman  law  at  the  University.  He  was  a  memlsT  of  the  National  Congress  for  four  terms, 
and  during  the  presidential  term  of  President  Don  Jorge  Moult  was  api)oinled  minister  of  war. 
Some  years  later  he  was  minister  of  foreign  alfairs  in  the  administration  of  President  Don  Pedro 
Montt.  In  Hilts  he  was  ai)))oinled  minister  of  Chile  to  Italy,  a  post  he  held  until  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington  early  in  1917.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works  on  legal  subjects  as  well  as 
on  political  s-'ence,  and  was  famous  as  a  lecturer  on  political  and  .social  subjects. 
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It  is  not  niy  jnirposo  to  n“vi<*vv  in  dotail  tin*  onviahlo  caroor  of  Mr.  Aldiinale.  It 
would  he  suiK'fduous  to  d(t  so  hefon*  this  hoard  who  so  wt*ll  know  tho  facts.  The 
h(»nored  name  which  he  won  throiiyhout  the  .\mericas  and  the  signal  recoynilion 
whicli  he  received  from  his  (lovernment  l>ear  testimony  to  his  iiitelh*ctual  attain¬ 
ments  and  to  the  unusual  ability  with  which  he  Ixire  the  resjtonsihilities  which  his 
hiyh  ollice  impo.sed  upon  him. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  this  capital  a  year  ayo  Mr.  .\ldunate  manifested  a 
profound  interest  in  the  work  of  tin*  Fan  .\merican  (Tiion.  With  his  natural  em'rjty 
he  .souyht  means  to  increas»‘  its  usefulness  and  to  l)uild  it  up  into  a  stronger  organi/a- 
tion.  It  was  while  he  was  enya;_'ed  in  this  endeavor  that  he  was  stricken  down.  Put 
before  his  death  he  had  ju’oposed  several  reforms  which  seemed  to  him  of  material 
benefit  to  the  countri(‘s  here  repre.sented.  When  we  re\  iew  the  work  which  he  did 
in  so  short  a  time  as  a  memiter  of  this  board,  we  realize  <iur  lo.ss  and  can  justly  value 
the  .s<‘nse  of  resjionsibility  which  inspired  his  activities. 

In  the  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Aldunate,  Chile  has  been  deprived  of  the  .services 
of  a  talented  diplomat,  of  an  earnest  patriot  who  had  proven  his  u.sefulne.ss.  anil  the 
.Vmerican  Republics  liave  lost  an  international  statesman  of  broad  vision,  whose 
opiniotis  had  heen  respected  and  wliosi*  intiuence  had  been  felt  in  rcyard  to  all  tpies- 
tions  of  mutual  intere.st  to  the  nations  of  this  western  world. 

I  would  be  indifferent  and  do  violence  to  my  own  feelinys.  and  I  believe  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  every  mendter  of  the  (ioverninir  Roard  of  the  Pan  .\merican  I’nion,  if  1  di<l 
not  declare  that  the  |>er.sonal  emotions,  which  were  .stirred  by  the  word  that  our  friend 
and  coworker  in  the  cause  of  Pan  .\meri<'anisni  had  been  summoned  from  his  active 
life  to  the  rest  which  lies  beyond,  were  deep  and  abiding.  To  be  thus  separated  from 
a  friend  and  an  a.ssociate.  from  one  whose  scholarly  mind  and  intellectual  brilliancy 
so  yreatly  impressed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  casts  over  us  as  a  board  anil  as 
individuals  a  cloud  of  sorrow.  We  mourn  him  as  a  comrade  and  as  a  statesman,  and 
our  hearts  "o  out  in  profound  symiiathy  to  his  family  who  have  suddenly  been  callcil 
to  bear  so  heavy  a  burden  of  yrief. 

Vet,  even  in  these*  hours,  when  we  feel  the  full  weiirht  of  .sorrow,  the  memory  of 
Mr.  -Mdunate's  services  and  attainments  shine  forth  castin*;  their  clear  liftht  acro.ss 
the  .sadness  of  his  departure,  and  illumine  with  a  steady  flame  the  shadows  which 
to-day  darken  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

-Vs  he  .served  his  country,  as  he  .served  Pan  America,  so  may  we,  his  as.sociates,  serve. 

'I'lio  aiiihiissiulor  of  Brazil  then  made  the  following  remarks: 

(ientlemen;  We  are  assembled  here  to-day  to  e.xpress  our  deep  sorrow  for  the  lo.ss 
of  a  dear  comrade,  and,  as  often  hajipens  in  the  dread  pre.sence  of  death,  the  feelinj; 
which  takes  hold  upon  our  souls  finds  but  feeble  e.\])r(*ssion  in  our  words  of  sympathy . 
While  recoyniziny  that  death  is  hut  a  natural  and  common  event,  seeinj;  that  it  comes 
to  all,  we  can  not  avoid  a  movement  of  revolt  against  the  common  law;  ayainst  an 
inexorable  Destiny  that  stalks  abroad  sweepintr  lives  into  its  fatal  vortex;  and  we 
would  fain  spare  those  who  are  dear  to  us  and  therefore  j'ooil  in  onr  eyes  and  worthy 
of  liviii". 

lie  whose  death  we  mourn  to-day  was  oni*  of  the  best  workers  in  the  international 
work  of  the  approximation  of  the  peopl(‘s,  a  work  in  which  we  ourselves  are  also 
eiiKayed.  Not  otdy  amone  the  .servants  of  his  country,  amoiif;  whom  are  many  of  very 
hiyh  Worth,  but  amone  his  foreij'ii  colleagues,  his  personality  was  a  distin;'uished  one 
for  the  ipialities  of  heart  and  mind  which  were  blended  in  sympathy  with  every  well- 
meant  effort,  and  made  him  naturally  kind;  for  he  possessed  the  "rade  of  fjoodness. 
(iisslness  was  a.ssuredly  tin*  ruling'  note  of  Ids  character,  and  because  he  was  also 
intelligent  and  j)o.ssessed  a  clear  vision  of  the  motives  of  others,  he  was  able  to  form 
those  I'alm  and  ileliberate  judgments  which  are  so  helpful  in  international  relations. 
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He  was  not  k-nioiit  I'roin  disdain  or  i)Iiilosopliy,  for  lie  possessed  loo  niiieli  eonvielioii 
to  he  ironical  or  skeptical.  On  tin*  contrary,  lie  was  an  entlinsiasi,  a  patriot  and 
heliever,  jiositive  ipialities  in  a  man's  eliaraeter  wliicli  at  once  inspireil  conlidenee. 
He  was  poliu*  and  allenlive  heeause  he  was  resfieeU'nl.  and  it  sonietinu's  he  j(“sied  and 
smiled,  hissmih*  was  not  one  of  mockery  lint  of  pleasure. 

In  this  group  of  Americans  whom  the  conlidenee  of  (iovernments  has  invest eil  with 
]>olitieal  repre.sentaiion  hefore  the  (Jovernmeni  of  Washington.  Don  Santiago  Aldiinate 
soon  became  the  center  of  a  group,  without  any  seeking  on  his  part,  hnl  by  natural 
attraction  and  sympathy.  His  Americanism  was  only  second  to  his  patriotism.  And 
there  are  few  as  well  dispo.sed  and  as  well  prepared  as  he  was  for  this  inter-American 
cooperation  which  inspires  the  jiolicy  of  our  (jovernmenls  and  which,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  different  in  form  in  some*,  is  essentially  identical  in  all.  It  increases  our  .sorrow 
that  we  lose  our  valuable  helper  at  a  time  when  the  political  task  becomes  more  com- 
ple.x  on  this  continent  in  conseipiencc*  of  the  great  conllici  among  the  ruling  nations 
of  the  world.  If  Chile  loses  in  him  an  illustrious  and  honoreil  servant,  and  his  family 
grieve  for  the  tenderness  and  support  of  a  husband  and  father,  we  lament  the  loss  of 
that  kind  and  courteous  colleague,  that  prototype  of  Latin  culture  tempered  with 
.American  heartine.ss.  who  was  the  second  Chilean  amba.s.sador  in  W'ashin.irton. 

The  minister  of  rruguny  said: 

1  join  in  the  honors  that  this  board  may  set-  lit  to  jiay  to  the  memory  of  llu-  dis- 
tingui.shed  diplomat  and  colleague  wliom  we  have  just  lost  forevt-r  in  so  unexiiecled 
a  manner.  1  join  in  tlu-se  honors,  not  merely  billowing  the  stalely  di|ilomatic  cere¬ 
monial  or  paying  him  a  tribute  of  tleeji  personal  sympathy,  but  obeying  the  voice  of 
justice  and  moved  by  a  real  feeling  of  sincerity. 

Hut  a  short  time  was  it  our  jirivilege  to  have  among  us  the  dislinguish('d  gentleman 
whose  death  we  all  mourn.  It  was.  howevt-r.  sullicient  to  allow  his  attainments  to 
shine  forth  as  a  diplomat,  a  I’an  .\mericanist,  a  coworker,  and  an  e.xcelleni  friend. 

He  ha<i  the  clear  vision  of  ci-rtain  fundamental  principles  of  our  .\merica,  lirmm-ss 
of  conviction,  serenity  of  manner  and  frankness  in  his  speech,  perseverance  and 
energy  in  his  actions,  and  a  fervent  devotion  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  democracy,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity,  which  are  now  jta.ssing  through  the  severest  lest  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  time. 

‘‘  Kverything  to  unite  us.  nothing  to  .separate  us,"  is  now  the  slogan  of  the  statesmen 
throughout  America,  and  all  his  actions  were  inspired  by  this  slogan. 

He  has  closed  his  eyes  on  the  soil  of  -\merica.  under  the  shelter  of  the  mighty  and 
generous  constellation  of  the  north  which  he  admir<-d.  as  do  we  all. 

The  brilliant  lone  star  of  Chile  mourns  to  gather  his  n-mains  in  the  noble  bosom  of 
the  motherland,  where  due  homage  to  his  eminent  services  and  virtues  awaits  him. 

.\llow  me  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  us  all.  in  onh-r  to  have  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  sad  day  the  token  of  great  consideration  and  the  high  n-spect  which  we  held 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  ambas.sador  of  Chile,  Don  Santiago  Aldiinate.  uniting  our 
expressions  of  just  and  deep  sorrow  with  the  very  elo<inent  ones  which  have  just 
been  voiced  by  our  chairman,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Stale  and  his  excellency 
the  ambas.sador  of  Brazil. 

Tlie  minister  of  Ecuador  spoke  us  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  called  to-day  to  this  special  meeting  because  of  the 
death  of  our  eminent  colleague  his  excellency  Senor  Don  Santiago  .Mdiinale,  ambas¬ 
sador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  Chile. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  tribute  to  his  memory  in  this  room,  where  there  still  lingers  the 
echo  of  his  voice  raised  in  tin-  service  of  the  loftiest  ideals  of  a  well-understood  Pan 
.Vmericanism. 


(.'opyriuht  hy  Harris  d'  KwitiR.  Washington.  I>.  (' 


THK  rUKSIDKN'T  AND  M  US.  WILSON. 

I’ri'sident  and  Mrs.  Wilson  attcndi'il  tlio  funeral  crreinonies  of  the  Chilean  .\niha,s.sador  and  of  the  Minister 

of  I’riiguay. 
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I  kiK'w  Mr.  .\l<liinuic  in  liis  <'(iunlry  Hi  years  ay^o.  and  I'roni  ilial  inoincnl  1  was  his 
fricnid  and  admirer.  .\  desr‘endant  of  a  I'amily  ei  irreal  hislorieal  ser\  ieo  and  renown, 
he  made.  neverihele.«s.  a  name  for  liimself.  He  was  a  man  of  liie  hiydiest  inleyrily.  a 
eharaeler  like  steel,  of  yreal  talimt  and  .scholarship  .set  within  a  frame  of  kindly  and 
affable  serenity.  He  showed  these  eharaeteristies  in  his  home,  in  tlu*  har.  in  the 
army,  in  I'arliament.  in  the  ela.ssroom.  in  the  trihnne.  in  the  (iov(“rnment.  and  in 
diplomai'y. 

( 'Idle  and  Latin  .\meriea  have  lost  one  of  their  most  illustrious  .“ons:  the  Pan  .\meri- 
ean  I'ldon  a  h'arned  and  most  aeti\(*  (•oun.s<‘lor.  whose  memory  shall  endure  in  im- 
perishahle  eharaeters  in  tin-  annals  of  this  institution. 

To  honor  Mr.  Aldunate's  memory  is  our  duty  and  will  always  relleet  honor  upon 
the  Pan  American  I'nion  it.self. 

4'lio  amhassiidor  of  Brazil  moved  that  tlio  inimites  of  tliis  meetitto; 
lx*  sent  to  the  family  of  the  dee<*)ised  jttid  t(t  the  (loveriimeiit  of  ('hile. 

The  minister  of  Bolivia  saitl: 

1  s<‘eond  the  motion  of  the  and>a.s.sador  of  l!ra/il.  and  1  tiidte  my  voice  to  the  ex))res- 
sion  of  .sorrow  at  the  de|)arture  of  the  distinyidshed  amhas.sailor  of  Chile.  W’e  have 
known  him  a  very  short  time,  hut  we  .saw  that  he  hail  hiydi  id(*as  and  very  strout: 
purposes  for  the  better  development  of  our  union  here.  I•'ull  of  sorrow  at  his  tleath. 

1  sc‘eond  the  motion  that  the.se  expre.ssions  be  lonveyed  to  the  family  and  to  the 
(Government  of  Chile.  .\t  the  sann*  time  1  think  that,  if  the  funeral  is  yoin”:  to  take 
place  here,  the  whole  diplomatic  body  should  attend  in  uidform.  as  a  token  of  respect. 

'Flu*  chairman  apjxtiutcd  ti  commit  tec  comjtoscd  of  tlu*  amhassa<lor 
of  Brazil,  tlu*  minist(*r  of  Kcnador,  and  tlu*  charge  d'affaires  <»f  tlu* 
Dominican  Kcpuhlic  to  draw  up  tlu*  resolutions  which  should  app(*ar 
in  tlu*  minutes.  Tlu*  committt't*  p(*rfornu*d  this  duty,  and  tlu*  fol- 
lowiiijr  resolution  was  tidopted: 

The  euveridny'  boanl  of  the  I‘au  .Vmeriean  I'idon.  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of 
his  exeelleney  Hr.  Santiai;o  .\ldunate,  ambassador  extraordinary  and  ])leidpotentiary 
of  Chile  in  \Va.shinyUon,  at  a  special  meetinyc 

Uksoi-Ves,  First.  To  rword  on  the  minutes  of  this  special  meetiiif'  the  |)rofound 
sentiment  of  sorrow  of  all  the  members  of  tlx*  y'overidnj'  board  at  the  loss  of  their 
illustrious  eolleaeui*. 

Second.  That  this  expre.ssion  of  «;ri(‘f  be  transmitted  by  teleyra]ih  to  the  (Govern¬ 
ment  of  Chile. 

Third.  That  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this  si»eeial  meetiu};  be  transmitted  to  tlx* 
family  of  the  late  amba-ssador. 

I'ourth.  That  a  durable  wreath  be  .sent  to  tlx*  funeral,  to  aeeom]iany  the  remains 
to  their  last  restin':  place,  on  behalf  of  the  eoveridii'y;  board  of  the  I’an  American 
I'ldon. 

Ft  was  also  d(*cidcd  that  tlu*  oov(*rnintr  hoard  should  att(*nd  tlu* 
funeral  in  uniform. 

'Flu*  nu'ctinjr  tlu*r(*u|)on  adjourn(*d. 

Mixites  of  the  Special  Meetixc;  of  May  2,  It) IS. 

A  special  m(*etin<r  of  the  xoveniinfr  hoard  of  the  Ban  American 
rnion  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  2,  IDIS,  ttt  11. IK)  o’clock,  in  tlu* 
governing  board  room  of  the  Ban  American  rnion,  to  take  suitable 
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Scftor  l>r.  Carlos  Maria  dc  IVna.  laic  I'livov  (‘Xlraordiiuiry  and  minister  plenipntcnliary  of  l  rnt:nay  to 
tlio  I'nilod  States.  die<f  in  Washington,  It.  C..  .\i>ril  :ttt,'  I'.tls.  Dr.  de  I’ena  was  liorn  in  l.'s.^2  and  was 
educated  in  the  famous  I'niver.sity  of  .Montevideo,  CrnyMiay.  .\fter  tukint;  his  degree  in  law  at  that 
institution,  he  hegan  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  ls7l>.  In  ls.s.‘>  lie  was  ajijiointed  professor  of  ))oUtical 
economy  and  administrative  law  in  his  .Mtna  Mater,  and  for  several  years  ho  was  dean  of  the  School  of 
I,aw  and  Social  Science  of  the  fnivorsity.  In  lss<l-<Kt  he  served  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  .Montevideo. 
Suhseqiiently  he  held  important  assignments  in  the  cabinet,  licing  at  one  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  at  another  Secretary  of  I’nhlic  Works,  Industry,  and  I’nlilic  Instruction.  In  1907  he  was  appointed 
as  confidential  envoy  of  I'rugtiay  to  Itraril  and  then  was  made  a  delegate  and  vice  president  of  the 
Crugua.van  delegation  to  the  Foiirth  Tan  .\merican  Conferenee  at  Buenos  .\ires.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  educational,  commercial,  and  industrial  subjects. 
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I'rosulont  and  Mrs.  M'ilson,  mcmiwrs  of  the  caliinot,  liij:h  ollicials  of  tho  Oosornment  and  the  diplomatic  corps,  mcml>er.s  of  the  L'nited  States  Senate  and  Hon.se  of  Repre.si-ntatives, 
and  many  prominent  [K-rsons  in  private  life  who  were  friends  of  the  deceased  diplonuitist  attended  the  solemn  hijih  mass  celelirated  at  St.  I’atrick’s  Church  over  the  l>ody  of 
Dr.  Carlos  de  I’ena,  Minister  of  I'rilKuay,  on  the  morniiiR  of  May  3,  Ihis.  The  funeral  bier  was  drain'd  in  the  flan  of  Uriii'uay,  and  three  battalions  of  infantrymen  and  eni'incers 
stood  at  attention  in  front  of  the  church  during  the  services.  The  honorary  pall  Ijcarers  were  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  ambas.sa<iors  from  lirazil  and  Mexico,  the  ministers 
from  Kolivia,  (iuatemala,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador;  Senator  Hitchiwk,  Repre.sentative  Flood,  Mr.  Hrcckcnridge  Long,  third  assistant  secretary  of  state;  Mr.  .lohn  Barrett, 
director  general  of  the  Fan  American  Union,  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yanes,  assistant  director  of  the  Fan  .\merican  Union,  ancl  former  minister  of  Feru.  Mr.  Federico  Alfon.so  Fezet. 
The  liody  was  taken  to  a  vault  in  the  cc'inctcry  to  await  suitable  arrangements  for  its  convcyanctc  to  Uruguay.  On  May  loth  the  remains  were  conveyed  ley  the  Fresideut’s  yacht 
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action  ••n  tiu'  occa-^ion  of  tlic  dentil  of  his  oxcollcucy  ('arlos  Maria 
dc  Pena,  minister  of  rrn<;iiay,  on  April  40.  The  mooting  was  callod 
to  ordi'r  by  the  lion.  Kohort  Lansing,  Soerotary  of  Stato. 

'Flio  fidlowing  mi'inhi'rs  of  tlio  hoard  woro  prosont:  Soidior  Domioio 
do  (lama,  ambassador  of  Brazil ;  Sohor  Ignacio  Bonillas,  ambassador 
of  Mi'xieo;  .Sofior  Ignacio  t'abb'rdn,  ministi'r  of  Bolivia:  Sonor  Joafpiin 
Mendez,  minister  of  Clnati'inala ;  Si'fior  ('arlos  Manuel  do  ('esjiedes, 
ministi'r  of  ('uba;  Sonor  Santos  A.  Dominiei,  minister  of  Venezuela; 
Senor  Kafael  Zaldivar,  minister  of  Salvador;  .Sonor  Rafael  If.  I^lizalde, 
minister  of  ICeuai  lor;  .Senor  ('arlos  Adi'lfi'  I ’met  a,  minister  of  ('olombia  ; 
.Si'fior  Manuel  do  Kreyre  y  .Santander,  minister  of  Peru;  Senor  dose 
Antonio  Ldpi'z  (lutierrez,  minister  of  Honduras:  .Si'fior  Luis  Clalvan 
charge  d'affairi's  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Senor  Ramon  Knriipiez, 
I'barge  d'affaires  of  Nicaragua:  Senor  Pedi'iico  M.  (Quintana,  charge 
d'affaires  of  Argentina:  Senor  d.  L.  Li'fevri',  charge  d'affaires  of 
Panama;  and  .Senor  (Instavo  Munizaga  N’arela,  charge  d'afTaires  of 
( 'bile. 

Mr.  dolin  Barri'tt,  director  gi'iieral,  and  Mr.  Prancisco  d.  Vanes, 
assistant  director  and  secrctaiy  of  (lie  board,  wi'ri'  also  present. 

'I'he  ministi'r  of  Haiti  sent  liis  regrets  for  his  inability  to  be  present. 

'I'lie  meeting  having  been  called  to  order,  (he  chairman  spoke  as 
follows: 

\Vh(‘n  the  "ci\ <.rnin<;  of  tlx*  Pan  Aincrii'aii  I'ninii  met.  lull  a  few  day.*  aeo,  it 

wafi  ti)  ex|»resi<  <iiir  sorrow  at  tlie  death  of  oim>  of  onr  most  distinenislx'd  eoIleap;iies. 
To-day  we  assemhie  to  jierform  llie  same  sad  ofiice  for  one  of  our  numher  who  has  heen 
for  seven  years  a  faithful  and  nsi'ful  tneinher  of  this  lioard. 

Dr.  I'arlos  Maria  de  Pena,  whose  death  has  shocked  us  all  as  it  has  the  many  friends 
whom  he  had  made  in  this  country,  was  a  man  of  exceptional  attainments.  Pos,ses- 
sine  a  reinarkahle  ahilily  for  statins;  facts  clearly  and  for  analyzin';  them,  his  mind 
formed  conclusions  which  in  discussion  he  presented  with  lojnc  and  vi<;or,  hut  at  the 
same  lime  with  a  generous  regard  for  the  ojiinions  of  others.  His  wi.sdom  in  council 
and  the  convincing  way  in  which  he  pre.sented  his  views  always  carried  weight  even 
with  those  with  whom  he  dilTerecl.  It  is  such  a  member,  who  was  always  ins])ired  by 
the  hi'ghe.st  motives,  that  this  board  has  lost;  such  a  councilor  that  the  .\merican 
Republics  have  lost  at  a  time  when  he  could  least  be  spared. 

Dr.  de  Pena’s  devotion  to  his  duties  as  the  envoy  of  I'ruguay  at  this  capital  excites 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  tho.se  who  had  to  do  with  him  in  his  diplomatic 
'■apacity.  He  rendered  to  his  own  liovernment,  and  to  this  liovernment  as  well,  a 
great  si'rvice,  for  to  him  especially  is  due  the  conlidc'iice  and  cordiality  which  r'harac- 
terize  the  present  intercourse  between  the  I'nited  States  and  I'ruguay. 

Rut,  outside  the  sjihere  of  his  duties  as  the  ai'cri'dited  rejiresentative  of  I'ruguay  to 
this  country.  Dr.  de  Pena  with  the  vision  of  a  broa<l-minded  international  statesman 
j)erceiv(*d  the  mutnal  ad\antage  of  more  intimate  relations  between  the  Rejniblics 
here  represented  through  the  medium  of  Pan  Americanism.  To  that  doctrine  he  gave 
an  ardent  snp]>ort  and  a  loyal  advocacy  which  none  who  realize  its  full  signilicance 
will  forget.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  sought  to  advance  the  common  <'ause  and 
the  need  of  clo.si-r  bonds  of  sympathy  and  helpfulne.ss  which  he  .so  forcefully  advocated 
will  remain  a  ])er]>etual  monument  to  his  name. 

I  can  not,  as  the  .\merican  member  of  this  board,  refrain  from  making  reference  to 
the  inlliiential  ])art  which  Dr.  de  Pena  pla.ved  in  the  days  when  the  relations  of 
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rnifriiay  with  tho  (Jcrmaii  Knipirc  were  under  coiisiderafioii.  I  am  jiroud  to  hear 
witness  that  never  for  a  moment  did  he  hesitat<“  in  declarinsr  in  no  nneertain  terms 
Ids  belief  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  liherty-loviii"  nation,  such  as  rru<;uay.  to  take 
a  d«‘eisive  and  une()uivoeal  stand  airainst  the  military  autocracy  which  ndes  to-day 
over  th<>  Central  Powers  of  Euroj)e.  1  hej;  you  to  understand  that  I  am  not  speakintt 
now  as  the  |)r(‘sidin"  officer  of  this  hoard,  hut  as  the  Secn-tary  of  State  of  the  fnited 
State's,  when  I  say  that  this  Nation  is  sincerely  frrateful  to  the  late  miidsterof  I’nifruay 
for  his  unreserved  sympathy  and  that  my  country  is  hifjhly  appreciative  of  the 
influence  which  he  so  stene'rously  exerted  in  favor  of  the  cause'  whie'h  this  Xatieen  has 
e'spouse'ei.  lie'  .saw  e'h'arly  the'  vital  issue's  at  stake'  anel  he'  unhe'sitatinsjly  suppeerte'el 
what  he'  he'lie've'el  aiiel  what  this  e'eiuntr.v  he'lieve's  to  he'  riijht. 

As  its  pre'siele'ut.  anei  in  he'half  eef  thisfjeeve'rtdnir  hoarel,  I  e'xtenel  tee  the-  family  eef  euir 
late'  e-etlle'astue  aeiel  tee  his  fe'lleew  e-ountryme'ii  eeiir  ele'e'p  symieathy  in  this  heeur  eef  seerreew. 
The'ir  "rie'f  is  eeur  srrie'f;  their  leess  is  eeur  lee.ss.  In  the'  passinft  of  Dr,  eh'  Pena  freem  the' 
.se-e'iu's  in  whie-h  he'  has  he'e'ti  see  e'eenspie'ueeiis  a  lifTure'  we'  have  been  elejerive'el  eef  a  value'el 
e'eeweerker  anel  frie'nd,  wheese'  jelae-e  e-an  harelly  he  (ille'ei,  anel  wheese  ceense'ie'iitieeus  servie'e' 
will  live'  in  unelyini;  me'ineery  with  theese'  whee  share'ei  his  laheers  and  relie'el  see  eeften  upeen 
the'  weerels  of  wiselom  whie'h  he  e'eentrihufeel  to  our  e'eeune'ils. 

1  weeulel.  if  I  were  able'.  ]eay  sedtahle  tribute  tee  the  jeure'  meetive's  anel  hefty  ieh'als 
whie-h  inspire'd  him  wheem  we'  tee-day  meeurn.  Yeeu,  my  felleew  me'mbers.  kneew  the' 
e'xe'e'lh'iie-e'  eef  his  e'harae-te'r,  anel  the'  peeve'ity  eef  weerels  tee  jeeertray  it  in  sue-h  a  time  as 
this. 

Leeyal  se'rvant  tee  yeeiir  e'eeuntry.  e'arne'st  aelveee-ate'  eef  Pan  .Vme'rie'anism.  sine'e're'  friend 
anel  he'leeve'el  e'eelh'airue'.  we'  hiel  yeeu  fare'we'II  with  sael  he'arts  hut  with  e'nelurinc  mem- 
eerie's  eef  yeeur  symjeathy  anei  yeeiir  frie'iielship  anel  yeeur  eh'veetion  tee  the'  neehh'st  se'iiti- 
ments  eef  humaidty. 

'I'lio  amltassiteletr  of  Brazil  maelt*  flit'  followitie;  address: 

(ientlemen:  It  is  with  eh'e'p  .seerrow  that  we-  he'heehl  elrajeeel  in  e  rajee  anel  vae  ant  the 
e  hair  that  a  few  ela.vs  airee  was  still  oe'e'U|)ie'el  at  eeur  heearel  ley  the  minister  of  rruffuay. 
It  was  here  that  I  he'arel  his  veeie-e  feer  the  last  time',  fedi  eef  sympathy  while  he  hiel  fare¬ 
well  to  the  late  .\mha.s.saeher  .\hlunate.  lleew  far  it  was  freem  his  minel  then  that  soon 
we  shoedel  assemble'  tee  heeneer  his  me'ineery  unele'r  the'  same  cire'umstane'es.  .\nel  this 
insistent  re'turn  eef  the'  eemineeus  visiteer  leaves  us  neet  eenly  grief-strie'ke'ii  hut  with  a 
vairue  sense'  eef  elre-ael.  as  if  in  the'  elarkne'.ss  eef  eeur  eewn  seerreewful  theeufrhts  we  were- 
listeninfj  to  the'  muflle'd  tre'ad  of  his  siniste'r  reeunels.  Theese'  twee  friends  who  left  us 
feere'ver  anel  what  e'xe'ellent  frienris  they  were  tee  e'ae'h  eether  were  on  our  "overninj; 
heiarei  the  le'aders  of  that  eonstrue'tive  ae'tivity  whie'h  is  the'  fulh'st  and  meest  jeeesitive' 
expr('s.sion  of  .seecial  and  politie-al  ide'alism.  Deeuhth'.ss  he'e'ause  they  were'  leeeth  in¬ 
spired  hy  the  same'  {lenerous  ambitieen  of  perfeermiiifr  their  eluty,  they  were  never 
haunted  hy  doubts  as  to  the  effie'acy  of  their  e'ffeerts  eer  the  usefulne'ss  of  human  en- 
eleaveirs.  So  much  the  more  do  we  miss  their  e-eeiinse'!  anei  example. 

Dr.  Carleis  Maria  ele  Pena  haei  a  university  training;,  and  po.ssessed  that  almost 
superstitienis  re'spee't  for  intellectual  culture',  especially  the  knowledge  of  the  law. 
whie'h  in  our  southern  Ttepulilie's  takes  the  jilae-e  of  re'ligious  faith  in  many  minds, 
tempering  anel  strengthe'ning  their  e-harae-ter.  To  suhoreiinate  our  ae-tions  te)  the  prin¬ 
ciple's  of  ju.stii'e  anel  eepiity  is  to  insure'  for  them  soi'ial  use'fulne'ss  anel  re'sjM'e-t.  .\nd 
like  the  artist,  whose'  life  linally  mergi's  inte»  that  of  his  e>wn  weirks,  the'  soul  eif  the 
pre)fe's.sor  of  law  was  meileb'el  by  the  rigiel  anel  salutory  di.se'ipline  eif  the'  law,  whie-h 
stands  feir  the  jireitertieui  etf  seie-iet.v  anel  the-  premiotion  of  human  jireigress.  When  Dr. 
Peuia  speike  we*  all  gave  our  be*st  attention  to  the*  princij)le*s  he  exj)Ounele*el  .se)  e'learly, 
anel  we*  were  unanimous  in  euir  resjiee't  feir  the  eiignilie*d  compeisure  of  his  well  e-onsid- 
ered  etjiinion. 
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Ho  was  zoalous  and  active,  courteous  and  kind,  with  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  for  the  accumulation  of  facts  which  his  methodical  and  indefatigable  mind 
classified  and  used  upon  every  opportunity.  lie  was  stricken  suddenly,  in  the  fullne.ss 
of  life,  as  if  to  make  us  feel  his  death  all  the  more.  In  the  heart  of  his  bereaved  family, 
who  weep  for  him,  among  the  public  men  of  fruguay,  and  in  this  board  where  he  was 
.so  dear  to  us,  the  revered  memory  of  Dr.  Carlos  Pena  will  endure  as  a  noble  example 
of  individual  cidture  and  civi<'  devotion. 

'I’lio  minister  of  Bolivia  spoken  as  follows; 

During  the  long  years  that  I  have  heen  a.ssociate<l  with  this  governing  board,  I 
have  no  remembrance  of  the  occurrence  of  as  sad  an  occa.sion  as  this,  bringing  us 
together  in  mourning  for  the  second  time  in  such  a  brief  period;  only  a  few  days  ago 
the  ambas.sador  of  Chile  left  us,  and  now  another  colleague  has  gone.  1  had  the  plea.s- 
ureof  knowing  the  late  minister  of  Cruguay,  Dr.  de  Pena,  during  the  many  yc'ars  he  so 
ably  rej)resented  his  country,  and  I  always  a<lmired  not  only  the  loftine,ss  of  his  intel¬ 
lect,  but  his  absolute  devotion  to  duly.  Dr.  <h‘  Pena  was  a  man  always  faithful  to  his 
<lufy.  He  loved  his  country  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  true  ])afriot.  H<“  was  a  sincere 
exj)onent  of  the  cordial  union  of  all  the  nations  of  this  continent,  and  his  work  in 
behalf  of  this  ideal  sj)eaks  for  it.sidf.  Kv(‘n  if  our  j)oiuts  of  view  differt'd  .sometimes, 
1  never  found  in  his  oj)inions  but  the  j)urest  motives  and  sentiments.  In  everything 
h(“  undertook,  in  all  the  committees  of  this  board,  and  they  were  many  and  important, 
he  did  his  best  for  the  development  of  the  good  will  and  good  understanding  of  our 
nations.  Haj)])y  is  the  man  that  can  .serve  his  country  in  this  way.  fruguay  has  lost 
one  of  its  be.st  citizens,  and  we  also  have  been  dej>rived  of  a  worthy  colaborer.  I 
think  the  best  tribute  that  could  be  j)aid  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend  is  to 
cultivate  in  our  hearts  the  lofty  aims  he  always  .showed  during  his  life,  the  love  of 
country,  the  love  of  duty,  and  the  cordiality  and  peace  in  our  continent. 

The  ministt'f  of  ('ul)u  mude  the  followiiifj;  rt'inarks: 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen:  At  this  memorial  meeting,  a  mourtiful  e<ho  of  the  deep 
sorrow  which  grips  the  heart  of  asister  Republic,  for  the  loss  of  one  of  hermost  illustrious 
.sons,  let  the.se  words — which  deplore  with  you  the  recent  demise  of  his  excellency 
Dr.  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  minister  of  the  oriental  Republic  of  fruguay — let  these 
words  voice  an  expre.ssion  of  .sincere  condolence  to  the  country  and  the  family  of  the 
illustrious  departed.  A  legendary  country,  a  beloved  family  in  whose  home  all  virtues 
exist:  of  the.se  two  ideals  our  respected  colleague  made  a  single  religion,  the  upper¬ 
most  always  in  his  strong  heart,  and  in  his  broad,  clear  mind  a  constant,  sweet  thought. 

Who  is  there  in  our  Americas  that  does  not  know  the  history  of  Don  Carlos  Maria  de 
Pena?  Pan  Americanism  loses  in  him  one  of  its  most  faithful  servants;  our  board  one 
of  its  oldest  members  whose  illustrious  name  was  connected  for  many  years  with  all 
constructive  acts  and  all  generous  thoughts.  In  the  annals  of  this  institution  he  has 
left  a  portion  of  his  work  and  of  his  life;  he  took  from  here  all  that  could  serve  to 
educate  his  country  and  to  aggrandize  it.  talented  state.sman,  a  great  educator,  a 
literateur  and  poet,  if  not  in  delicate  verse,  in  those  beautiful  dreams  of  the  true 
statesman,  those  dreams  wherein  new  countries  often  find  the  beginnings  of  the  saving 
reality  of  the  future,  he  put  his  faith  and  built  plans  for  his  nation's  welfare  and  glory, 
which  steadily  increase  because  of  the  justice  and  high  character  of  decisions  in  which 
our  beloved  colleague  took  such  a  prominent  part. 

In  the  midst  of  so  praiseworthy  a  ta.sk  he  was  snatched  from  us  by  death,  ever  cruel 
and  terrible,  even  in  these  moments  when  men  .spread  it  broadca.st  among  their  fellow- 
beings,  and  defy  and  scorn  it  in  the  ]iursuil  of  victory  for  their  ideals,  as  though  con- 
vini’ed  of  the  existenci-  of  a  Meyond  where  the  final  and  sure  victory  of  the  great 
causes  is  attained  as  a  ])rize  for  abnegation,  courage,  and  .sacrifice. 

50(148— IS— Bull.  4 - 2 
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A  similar  fate  befell  not  long  ago  another  great  personality,  another  much  loved 
colleague,  illustrious  son  of  our  America,  his  excellency  I>on  Santiago  Aldunate 
llascunan,  the  ambassador  of  Chile,  who  pre<‘cded  this  other  colleague  we  mourn 
to-day  on  the  road  to  Christian  eternity,  leaving  his  dear  companion  and  beloved  family 
a  prey  to  the  greatest  grief. 

(tentlemen,  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we  will  be  called  to  see  the  sad  departure 
of  the  remains  of  these  two  prominent  diplomats  for  their  respective  lands,  carried  on 
the  men-of-war  of  the  great  North  American  Republic.  The  mournful  carriers  may. 
lierchance.  cross  the  Caribbean  side  by  side,  gathering  on  the  w  ings  of  the  tropical 
breezes  the  fraternal  sympathy  of  the  sister  Republics  whose  golden  .shores  are  bathed 
l)y  its  waters.  .\nd  when  the  time  comes  to  part  at  last,  one  to  follow  the  route  leading 
to  the  Pacific,  the  other  to  continue  on  the  .\tlantic,  with  Ihefunereal  ships  will  go, 
as  a  sign  of  loyalty,  melancholy  flocks  of  white  sea  gulls,  carrying  the  flowers  of  oer 
last  farewell  on  both  sides  of  the  great  continent,  until  there  looms  uj)  on  the  horizon, 
above  the  far-away  |wrts,  the  brilliant  southern  cross,  in  all  the  intensity  of  its  divine 
stars,  .shedding  the  light  of  heaven,  as  a  blessing  from  (lod  and  the  motherland,  over 
the  remains  of  our  friends,  covered  with  flowers  and  glorious  flags. 

One  more  thought.  When  Cuba  was  not  yet  free,  Creguay  shared  with  her  its 
[’an  .\merican  representation,  by  apjxiinting  our  ajwstle  .lose  Marti  to  attend  as  its 
representative  one  of  the  first  Pan  American  Congre,sses.  How  can  rruguay  ever  fail 
to  receive,  in  joy  or  in  grief,  a  token  of  the  love  and  gratitude  of  Cuba? 

'riio  miitistcr  of  Ecuador  followed  with  those  words: 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen:  Once  again  Heath  gathers  us  together.  Another  oj’en 
break  in  our  ranks,  rather  a  dark  pall,  assembles  to-day  the  sons  of  the  Americas  in  a 
common  -sorrow. 

It  was  only  yesterday.  Here  in  our  mid.st  was  the  teacher,  the  statesman,  the 
diplomat,  whose  seat  has  now  become  va<'ant.  Kven  yet  we  hear  him  pronounce  in 
a  voice  broken  by  emotion  a  eulogy  on  the  illustrious  com|)anion  who  preceded  him 
on  the  way.  Kven  yet  we  see  him.  *  »  *  Rroken  was  the  wing  of  the  condor, 
who.  forgetting  himself  and  his  own  suffering,  came  heroically  here  at  the  summons 
of  honor  to  share  in  our  grief. 

Above  the  great  talent  and  encyclopedic  learning  of  his  excellency,  Sehor  Hr.  Hon 
Carlos  .Maria  de  Pena,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ]denipotentiary  of  Uruguay, 
whose  death  we  mourn,  then*  flamed  in  his  soul  that  rarest  of  all  the  virtues,  that 
which  almo.st  never  exists,  love  for  his  fellow  kind. 

He  was  good  and  he  was  wise.  He  knew  not  oidy  what  was  written  in  books,  from 
whose  pages  the  dead  speak  as  oracles,  but  he  grasped  the  unattainal)le,  the  torrent 
of  contemporaneous  publicity  in  papers,  reviews,  and  books  through  which  the  im¬ 
mortals  who  yet  live  also  speak  with  authority. 

Friend  and  disciple  of  Sarmiento,  the  renowned  Argentine  educator  anil  statesman, 
of  whom  he  treasured  pleasant  remembrances  and  even  expressions  and  intimate 
gestures,  he  formed  his  spirit  on  the  dogma  that  government  is  education,  dogma  that 
he  put  into  force  in  his  country,  thereby  contributing  to  the  growth  and  prosjierity  of 
the  small  but  great  Uruguay. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  nor  is  it  neees-sary  here,  for  we  all  knew  him  that  which 
Hr.  do  Pena  was  and  signified  in  our  narrow  Latin-American  diplomatic  circle  in 
Washington,  as  an  element  of  science  and  experience,  of  prudence  and  of  counsel,  of 
-stimulus  and  of  work;  as  an  organ  of  Pan  American  union  and  concord,  and  not  alone 
of  j)olitical  union,  equation  in  fine,  but  of  moral  and  -social  union  which  is  always  the 
result  of  mutual  understanding  and  the  work  not  of  calculation  but  of  the  heart 
exclusively. 

The  Pan  Atnerican  Union  lo.ses  in  Hr.  de  Pena  one  of  its  members  in  every  sense 
most  imi)ortant,  one  of  tho.se  who  with  the  great e.st  sincerity  and  faith  in  the  future 
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of  the  institution,  workod  to  make  its  efficieney  f'l'f'ider  and  its  influence  more  j)osi- 
tive  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  drawing  together  of  the  countries  which 
form  it. 

At  the  home  fireside,  that  center  of  culture  and  generous  hospitality  whiidi  he 
made,  they  weep  to-day  for  the  husband  and  the  father  who  lavished  upon  them 
tender  and  solicitous  affection;  society  mourns  for  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
a  noble  friend. 

If  grief  can  offer  itself  in  homage,  then  receive  ours  as  a  jeerfumed  flower.  Spirit, 
that  perhaps  even  now  floats  above  our  heads  within  this  halt,  the  great  spirit  of  him 
who  was  our  illu.strious  and  respected  comj>anion,  which  oven  at  this  moment  may 
surround  and  hold  us. 

The*  minister  of  Colombia  then  said: 

(ituitlenu'u,  it  is  scarcely  111  days  ago  that  we  heard  in  this  room  for  thi'  last  time 
the  voice  of  Minister  de  Pena.  Although  his  health  had  been  undermiiu'd  by  work 
and  the  anxieties  that  the  prc'sent  world  tragedy  imposes  upon  the  minds  of  thinking 
men,  I>r.  I’ena  caune  here  to  pay  to  Ambassador  Aldunate  his  last  homage  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  affection. 

To-day  we  have  to  fulfill  a  similar  duty  for  this  other  colleague  who,  after  Aldunate 
y  llasciiuati,  now  enters  his  final  rest.  A  man  three  times  illustrious,  because  of  his 
talents,  his  wisdom,  his  experience,  .Minister  de  Pena,  one  might  say,  was  like  a 
diamond  brooch  sent  by  I'niguay  to  \Va.«hington  as  a  fitting  clasp  for  the  parabola  of 
light  that  the  strong  mentality  of  her  sons  has  described  along  the  continent. 

The  shudder  of  grief  which  his  death  has  caused  among  us,  the  repre.sentatives  on 
this  board  of  a  lofty  idea  which  had  in  l>r.  Pena  a  zealous  champion,  is  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Republic  of  I’niguay,  whose  history,  at  first 
re.stless,  later  serene,  always  admirable,  is  reflected  in  part  in  the  life  of  this  |)olemist. 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  afterwards  learned  professor  of  political  economy  and 
administrative  law  at  the  University  of  Montevideo. 

Scattered  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  which  he  kept,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  as 
a  memento  of  times  long  past,  the  intellectual  work  of  Dr.  de  Pena,  always  showing 
unmistakably  the  life-giving  breath  of  a  virile  soul,  surprises  one  by  its  diversity  and 
erudition,  and  brings  before  the  reader's  eye  the  kindly  figure  of  the  diplomat  we  all 
knew,  an  indefatigable  worker  and  .student,  whose  vivacity  was  always  alert. 

Let  us  bow  in  homage  to  his  memory  and  make  our  own,  and  that  of  the  continent 
we  represent,  the  grief  of  his  country  and  of  his  family. 

I  will  ask  the  .secretary  to  read  the  resolution  which  1  present. 

The  seeretiuy  then  lead  tlie  follinvin"  resohitioii,  which  was  unani- 
inotisly  aj){)roveil : 

The  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  having  learned  of  the  death  of 
ilis  Kxcellency  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  Uruguay  in  Washington,  at  a  special  meeting  resolves  as  follows: 

First.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  the  deep  .sentiment  of  sorrow  felt 
by  the  members  on  the  lamentable  loss  of  their  distinguished  colleague. 

Second.  To  transmit  by  telegraph  to  the  tJovernment  of  Uruguay  this  expression  of 
grief. 

Third.  To  transmit  to  the  family  of  the  docea.sed  a  cojiy  of  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting. 

Fourth.  To  send  to  the  funeral,  and  to  accompany  the  remains  to  their  last  resting 
place,  a  durable  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

The  mootintr  thereupon  adjourned. 


MKXICO  S  NATIONAL  I’ALACE  OK  THE  OKEKTAL  HOME  OK  THE  I’HESIDENT  OF  THE  HEITUMC 

This  biiiMinj'  wciipies  a  wIioIp  siiuare,  (rontinf;  7(Ki  fept  on  I’laza  Mayor  of  Zooalo.  It  is  oocupitKl  bv  the  ITesidcnfs  oflices,  and  other  branches  of  the  Government,  one  of  the 
most  notefl  sections  is  that  calhsi  the  hall  of  anibassa<Iors,  which  runs  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  front  of  the  building.  In  the  cuiK>la  above  the  central  entrance  is  pre¬ 
served  the  liberty  bell  of  .Me.xico,  rung  to-day  on  special  occasions. 
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EKINd  o'rr  a  vale  of  antifiuitios  from  the*  to|)  of  a  j^roal 
pyramid  at  the  closo  of  a  pcifc'cl  autumn  day,  as  was  the 
writer’s  exp('ri(Mic(‘,  casts  a  meditative  spell  over  the  thouf^ht- 
ful  mind.  A  pyramirl  itself  is  of  suflieieiii  interest  to  absorb 
(•lie’s  attention,  but  the  Tolt(‘es  and  the.  people  who  came  before 
and  after  them  into  the  beautiful  valbw  of  Anabuae  builded  so 
endurinjilv  and  over  sueb  a  wide  area  that  we  are  truly  lost  in  eon- 
templatiiif;  tbeir  many  works.  Me.xieo’s  Pyramid  of  the  Sun, 
altbouj^b  to-day  its  apex  stands  sli<;btlv  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  surrounding  country,  provides  a  favorable  point  from  wbieb  to 
view  the  valley  in  wbieb  Mexico  (’ity  li('s.  The  Pyramid  of  the  Sun, 
the  great(‘st  of  its  kind  in  the  westcTU  world,  may  be  said  to  be 
analogous  to  ('beops,  wbieb  overshadows  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  a 
f(‘w  miles  from  the  chief  city  of  Egypt.  Mexico  and  Cairo,  then, 
might  be  appropriately  termed  the  world’s  pyramid  capitals,  with 
clusters  of  these  marvels  standing  s(‘ntinel-like  near  tbeir  gates.  On 
opposite  sides  of  the  earth  were  the  ancient  builders  of  pyramids, 
yet  we  have  no  ))ositive  assurance  that  either  army  of  workers  bad 
any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  other.  'Pbe  Orientals  worked 
amid  tlie  drifting  sands  of  a  sun-parcbed  land,  slightly  moistened 
by  tlie  Nile;  while  those  who  constructed  Mexico’s  colossal  monu¬ 
ments  chose  a  high  and  fruitful  valbw  liberally  watered  by  great 
lakes  and  small  streams. 

A  view  of  Anabuae,  or  the  valley  of  Mexico,  as  modern  jieojiles 
know  this  jiicturescpie  rc^gion,  reveals  at  pn'sent  a  somewhat  changed 
surface,  and  only  a  f(‘W  large  lakes  are  bdt  of  what  in  prebistoiic 
years  may  have  been  an  inland  sea  doited  with  islands.  This  valley 
of  Anabuae,  about  60  mib^s  long  and  .‘10  mib^s  wide,  is  surrounded  by 
mountains,  some  of  whose  peaks  are  continually  capped  with  snow, 
while  in  the  lowlands  tropical  fruits  and  flowers  an^  features  of  v((geta- 
ble  life.  The  altitude  of  this  valley  varies  from  .■),000  to  8,000  feet, 
and  tb(“re  prevails,  conse.quently,  a  climate  of  perpetual  spring,  the 
tliermometer  regist(U‘ing  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  about  .')U°  E. 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  May  is  the  hottest  month  of  the  year 
with  an  average  temperature  of  64°  F.;  Dc^eember  is  the  (ioolest,  the 
av(Tage  of  the  thermometer  being  about  58°  F.  Between  these 
months  the  Mcvxican  valley  ((xpc'riences  its  season  of  rains,  which, 
beginning  with  the.  warmer  May  days,  gradually  grow  to  maximum 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  IN  MEXICO  CITY  FRONTING  ON  THE  HISTORIC  I’LAZA  CONSTITCCION  OR  ZOCALO. 

This  great  structure  is  olten  referred  to  as  “the  most  amiiitious  church  liuiiding  in  the  western  world."*  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  the  Aztees,  and 
was  I>egun  in  l.s23  l)Ut  the  corner  stone  of  the  larger  edifice  as  it  stands  to-day  was  not  laid  until  1573.  Hy  1B23  the  massive  gray  stone  walls  and  the  roof  had  l>een 
completed  and  the  first  mivss  was  said  three  vears  later.  The  towers  are  2ti4  feet  high  and  are  crowmed  iiy  iK'll-shaped  domes.  The  length  ofthe  main  building  is 
387  fi'et;  width,  177  feet.  The  l)ell  in  one  of  the  towers  is  19  fi>et  high  and  cost  $10,000.  The  whole  structure  represents  an  outlay  of  more  than  $2,000,000  and  many 
years  of  constructive  effort. 


VIEW  OF  A  SECTION  OF  THE  FIFTH  OF  MAY  AVENCE,  OK  AVENIDA  CINCO  DE  MAYO. 

In  commemoratiun  of  the  success  of  Mexican  troops  over  the  French  at  I’uebla  this  leading  business  thoroughfare  bears  the  name  of  the  day  the  victory  was  achieved. 


Photo  by  Waite. 


LOOKING  DOWN  MEXICO  CITY’S  FAMOCS  PASEO  I)E  LA  HEFOHMA 


This  hcaiitiftil  avenue  strelches  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  Park  of  ChapuIte)X'0,  a  distance  of  nearly  3  miles.  It  is  provided  with  two  automobile  driveways,  two  courses 
for  other  vehicles,  and  l>road  sidewalks  for  pedestrians.  At  intervals  alonit  its  course  are  great  circles  or  “glorietas,”  in  which  stand  statues  of  Mexican  heroes.  The  statue 
in  the  foreground  is  that  of  Charles  IV  of  Spain.  The  picture  was  taken  on  the  oteasion  of  one  of  the  annual  independence  celebrations. 
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and  diiuinish  l)y  tin'  (‘iid  of  auluinn.  Tlic  cliango  in  tomin'raturo 
varies  only  a  few  degrees  during  tlie  year,  but  is  especially  marked 
between  sun  aiul  shade  and  between  night  and  day.  I'sually  in 
Mexico  City  the  midday  sun  is  hot,  but  the  shade  is  rather  cool; 
with  the  coming  of  darkness  the  air  cools  (juickly  and  light  wraps  are 
comfortable.  The  name  Anahuac,  which  means  “near  the  water,” 
may  refer  to  the  lakes  in  the  region  of  the  present  City  of  Mexico, 
while  Toltec  was  the  najue  applied  to  tlie  early  inhabitants.  These 
migratory  people,  it  is  recorded,  appeared  in  the  valley  of  Anahuac 
in  648  A.  1).  There  seems  to  he  no  story  of  the  people  who  antedatetl 
the  Toltecs,  hut  history  does  show  tliat  the  Toltecs  disajipeared  from 
Anahuac  about  1051  A.  D.,  and  a  hundred  and  some  years  later,  or 
about  1170  A.  1).,  the  Chichimecas  made  their  appearance.  Tlien 
came  the  Aztecs  or  Mexicans  to  Tula  (50  miles  north  of  Mexico  ('ity) 
and  other  members  of  the  great  Nahuatlan  family  wlio  began  found¬ 
ing  cities  and  erecting  temples  and  ])alaces  in  the  vaUey  of  Mexico. 
In  1325  Teiiochtitlan,  or  Mexico  City,  was  founded  by  the  Aztecs. 
This  event  occurred  nearly  200  3’ears  before  Cortez  arrived  on  the 
scene. 

The  storj^  runs  that  the  Aztec  god,  lluitzilopochtli,  had  warned 
his  people  that  they  should  not  stop  their  wanderings  until  thev 
found  an  eagle  perched  on  a  cactus  eating  a  serpent.  When  the^- 
reached  the  shore  of  Lake  Texcoco  they'  saw  on  a  little  island  in  the 
lake  an  eagle  perched  on  a  cactus  with  a  serj)ent  in  Ids  talons;  so 
there  they-  rested,  and  their  Chief  said  to  them,  “  Here  our  wanderings 
shall  cease;  here  y'ou  shall  found  a  great  city'.”  This  is  said  to  hay'c 
occurretl  July  18,  1325. 

These  Aztecs  then  and  there  began  to  construct  huts  on  piles  in  the 
shallow  lake,  d'lieir  reason  for  choosing  homes  over  the  yvater  must 
have  been  a  precautionary  measure  against  annoyance  or  attack  by 
animals  or  hv  other  migratory’  human  beings.  At  that  time,  from 
various  accounts,  it  appears  that  Lake  Texcoco  spread  considerably’ 
farther  yvestyvard  than  is  the  case  to-day;  or,  in  otlier  yy’ords,  its 
shore  line  during  interveidng  centuries  has  receded,  so  that  the 
])resent  heart  of  Mexico  City  is  several  miles  from  the  border  of  this 
beautiful  sheet  of  water. 

Thus,  yve  may’  drayv  on  the  imagination  for  a  glimpse  of  tin*  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mexico  City'.  The  name  gh’en  to  tlie  settlement,  as  already 
mentioned,  yvas  Teiiochtitlan,  which  means  “jdace  yvhere  the  cactus 
is  on  the  rock.”  This  title,  hoyy  ever,  apjiears  to  have  been  ebanged 
at  an  earlj’  date  to  Mexico,  in  honor  of  the  yvar  god,  Mexitli;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  by  1450  many’  of  the  earlier  houses  built  of  rushes 
and  mud,  etc.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Texcoco  bad  been  replaced  by 
more  jiretentious  structures  of  stone.  Lassing  over  manv  3’ears  of 
stirring  events  and  various  eras  of  jirimitive  construction,  yve  find 
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AVKNIDA  5  1)K  MAV(»,  MKXK'O  CITV. 

On  Mayo,  lMi2,  a  Mexican  fore**  uii(!(t  <  Jon.  Zarajjoza  met  and  ropiiNed  the  French  at  Piie!)Ia.  The  name  of  t  his  street  commemorates  the  event. 


Waite,  Mexico  City. 


SIXTEENTH  OF  SEPTEMIIER  AVE.NUE,  ONE  OF  THE  CITY’S  HUSY  THOROUOIIF.MIES. 


This  being  one  of  the  narrow  avenues,  the  street  cars  operate  only  on  one  track,  passing  in  the  opposite  direction  on  another  street. 


DISTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  FAMOUS  CASTLE  OF  CHAPI  LTEPEC. 

The  “  Hill  of  the  Grasshopper’’  rises  aiwut  2l)0  feet  al>ove  the  adjacent  valley,  while  the  castle  itself  is  still  hiiihcr  and  affords  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  surrounding 

mountains.  The  view  also  depicts  a  small  part  of  the  park  and  one  of  the  entrances. 
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that  the  A/.tecs  had  attained  a  high  state  of  splendor  when  the  Span¬ 
iards  came  to  invade  the  country.  History  shows  that  the  jilace 
liad  from  50,()()0  to  60, ()()()  liouses,  a  ])0])ulation  of  sometliing  like 
.300,000,  and  a  circumference  of  about  12  miles. 

3'he  chief  of  the  A/.tecs,  the  first  Montezuma  (or  Moctezuma), 
<lied  about  17  years  Ix'fore  the  arrival  of  t'ortes  and  his  fellow  adven- 
turei-s.  Montezuma  11  was  ruling  over  the  Aztecs  when  the  S])anish 
invadeis  reached  the  ])resent  site  of  Mexico  City,  after  a  long  and 
memorable  ])ilgi-image  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their 
surprise  must  have  been  gi’cat  when  they  first  beheld  the  Aztec 
capital,  for  the  city  is  described  as  having  been  in  a  high  state  of 
development,  but  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  that  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.  The  splendors  of  the  city  and  its  evident  wealth 
and  luxury  doubtless  fimt  aroused  in  the  Spanish  adventurers  the 
desire  to  dispossess  the  Montezuinas  and  to  concjuer  the  country. 

Passing  over  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Coiuiuest  and  coming  down 
to  the  jiresent,  we  find  Mexico’s  ca])ital  located  in  a  Federal  District 
having  an  area  of  671)  s(iuare  miles.  The  city  ])ro])er  covers  about  16 
s(|uare  miles.  For  administrative  i)urposes  this  District  is  further 
divided  into  13  munici])alities,  of  which  Mexico  City  i>!  one.  At  the 
head  t)f  the  Federal  District  government  is  a  superior  council  com- 
])osed  of  a  governor,  a  director  of  public  works,  and  a  ])resident  of 
the  board  of  health.  All  are  appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive,  but 
they  act  under  the  Dej)artment  of  the  Interior.  The  governor  is  the 
])olitical  authority  and  he  enforces  laws  and  decrees,  commands  the 
pcdice,  lire  department,  etc.,  and  is  charged  with  the  o])eration  of 
])ublic  utilities,  the  inspection  of  weights,  measures,  etc.  The 
director  of  ])ublie  works  looks  after  the  water  su])j)ly,  streets, 
parks,  lighting  the  city,  markets,  and  allied  activities  affecting  the 
public;  while  the  duties  (tf  the  ])resident  of  the  board  of  health  are 
indicated  by  the  title  of  the  ollice.  Each  of  the  three  oflicials  is 
se])arately  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his  de])artment.  Sitting 
together  as  the  su|>erior  council  they  may  anmd  or  revise  the  action 
of  any  one  of  the  constituent  members  thereof.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  may  annul  or  revise  the  action  of  the  superior  council 
itself. 

Each  of  the  13  munici])alities,  including  the  City  of  Mexico,  has 
also  its  own  ayuntamiento,  or  local  council,  comjxised  of  men 
elected  by  |)opular  vote  for  a  four-year  term.  A  councillor  must 
be  at  least  26  years  of  age  and  a  Mexican  citizen. 

Probably  the  city’s  most  iinj^ortant  municijnil  undertaking  was  the 
construction  of  a  canal  to  drain  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands. 
Begun  in  the  Kith  century,  it  was  many  years  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion.  A  special  board  renewed  efforts  in  1SS6  and  carried  the  enter- 
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prise*  to  coiisummation  hy  1!)()().  We  huvo  refcrreil  to  the  valley  as 
having  no  natural  outlet:  hy  drain  pipes,  eanals,  and  a  tunnel, 
however,  the  surplus  waters  of  the  valley  and  lakes,  as  well  as  the 
underground  sewerage  of  the  capital,  are  carried  heyond  the  encircling 
hills  and  mountains.  A  waterworks  system,  utilizing  the  springs  of 
adjacent  mountains,  supplies  the  city  to-day  with  an  ahundance  of 
pure  water  and  also  flushes  the  canals,  aided  ])artly  hy  mechanical 
pressure.  The  whole  system  has  cost  the  munici]udity  more  than 
$.5, ()()(),()()(). 

Mexico  (’ity’s  street-  run  north  and  south  and  east  and  west,  with 
many  new  and  broad  avenues  that  offer  interi'sting  contrasts  to  tin* 
narrow  streets  or  ‘‘calh'jotis”  constructed  in  former  eras.  They 
are  usually  level  and  the  lu'wer  ones  well  ])avetl  or  constructed  in 
accordance  with  modern  street  ])aving  methods.  On  older  streets 
the  long  ])opular  cobble  stones  are  still  to  he  seen.  The  beautiful 
avenue  known  as  the  Paseo  de  la  Jieforma,  stretching  about  4  miles 
from  the  city  ])ro])er  to  the  Hill  of  ('hapultepec,  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 
Many  of  the  world’s  aveimes  were  examined  and  studied  by  a  Mexican 
street  commission,  and  numerous  points  of  utility  or  exci'llence  were 
adoptecl  for  the  Paseo  de  la  Keforma.  Along  this  unusually  broad 
avenue  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  great  circles,  or  “glorietas,”  in  some 
»)f  which  magnificent  statues  have  already  been  erected,  while  on  the 
sides  at  intervals  are  ])hiced  smaller  statues  of  modern  or  historical 
henu's.  A  doid)le  line  of  beautiful  eucaly])tus  and  other  trees  add 
shady  ])atches  here  and  there  along  the  coui’se,  while  the  jirivate 
lawns  and  flower  beds  on  either  side  provide  other  features  that  make 
this  one  of  the  world’s  most  attractive  and  interesting  avenues. 

The  streets  of  Mexico  (’ity  are  somewhat  ])uzzling  to  the  stranger. 
For  instance,  (’alle  San  Francisco,  now  the  Avenue  Francisco  I. 
Madero,  always  a  ])opular  thoroughfare  with  native  or  guest,  had 
ilifferent  sections,  as  First  San  Francisco,  Second  San  Francisco,  etc., 
according  to  the  location  of  a  certain  block.  This  ancient  system  was 
changed  a  few  years  ago  and  all  streets  from  east  to  west  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  avenues;  those  running  north  and  south  became  streets  or 
“calles.”  and  in  each  case  a  single  name  was  bestowed  on  the  entire 
thoroughfare.  Legend  and  tradition  are  strong,  however,  and  many 
])eopl('  a])])ear  to  prefer  the  older  order  of  street  designation,  exce])t 
in  cases  of  some  of  the  new  avenues.  Mexicans  also  cling  to  patriotic 
names,  like  Palle  (’inco  <le  Mayo  for  instance,  which  is  the  date  they 
won  a  victory  over  the  French  (May  o,  1862)  at  Puebla.  We  also 
find  the  Spanish  ecpiivalent  for  such  street  names  as  Illustrious  Men, 
Sad  Lidian,  Walking  Priest,  Lost  ('hild.  Bridge  of  the  Haven,  The 
Watch,  etc.  'I'lien*  are  nearly  1,()()()  slre('ls  and  “lanes.” 

At  the  outward  end  of  the  Paseo  stands  the  castle  of  ('ha])ulte])ec, 
constructed  on  the  crest  of  a  high  natural  bluff,  from  which  one  may 


'HE  MODERN  HOME  OF  A  LARGE  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 


Photo  by  Waite. 


ONE  OF  MEXICO  CITY’S  NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


The  Government  is  devoting  much  attention  and  large  sums  of  money  to  placing  educational  advantages  within  reach  of  the  people.  This  structure  is  mainly  for  primary 

iistruclion. 


HEADQrARTERS  OF  THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEXICO  CITY 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ('OMMCNICATIONS  AND  PCHLIC  WORKS,  MEXICO  CITY. 

This  fine  edifiej  is  indkiRivo  of  the  numerous  piiitlie  l)iiildin);s  of  (he  more  modern  type,  whieli  liav 
in-en  erected  in  the  .Mexic-an  rapital  dnrinc  recent  years. 
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(*njt)y  a  majinificont  view  of  the  city  and  snrroundiiif;  roj^ion.  a 
winding  roadway  leads  from  the  lower  level  to  the  toj)  of  this  “Hill 
of  the  Grassho])])er,”  as  it  is  called;  and  along  the  route  on  stones 
are  figures  and  hierogh’))hics  made  by  the  A^dees  or  their  predeces¬ 
sor.  At  one  ])oint  on  this  road  we  pass  a  cavelikc  opening  which  is 
the  entranee  to  an  underground  passage  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  secret  route  of  ascent  in  olden  days.  This 
interior  passage  is  closed  to-day  to  visitors,  hut  years  ago  an  elevator 
was  constructed  in  one  ])art  of  the  ])assage  which  has  been  frecpiently 
used  by  the  presidents. 

Once  upon  the  crest  of  (  hapultcpec,  200  feet  above  the  city,  the 
traveler  is  charmed,  not  alone  by  the  views  but  by  the  way  nature 
and  man  have  combined  forc'es  to  ])roduce  the  unusual,  the  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  picturesque.  On  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun,  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  all  is  ancient  work;  on  ('hapultepec  a  great  modern 
castle  and  fortress  stands,  a  portion  of  which  has  long  serve<l  as  the 
summer  residence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

From  (  hapultepec  we  have  what  might  be  termed  a  close  view  of 
the  capital  city — much  closer  than  from  the  pyramid’s  crest.  At 
the  immediate  base  of  the  hill  stands  the  Boscpie  or  forest  of  fine 
old  cypress  trees  overshadowing  miles  of  drives  and  walks,  with 
here  and  there  hanging  baskets  of  moss  and  vines  arranged  by 
nature  hei’self.  (3n  the  edge  of  this  historical  setting  the  ('hapultepec 
restaurant  has  been  erected,  and  so  popular  has  this  resort  become 
that  in  late  afternoons  or  evenings  the  elite  of  capital  society  may 
be  found  there  sip])ing  the  tea  of  the  Orient,  domestic  chocolate,  or 
))art  aking  of  some  of  the  best  food  to  be  found  in  the  city.  The  roads 
are  crowded  with  motor  cars,  carriages,  and  slow-moving  ])edes- 
trians,  all  out  for  ])leasure  and  recreation,  and  for  the  time  being 
forgetful  of  the  more  serious  side  of  life. 

Another  famous  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  Mexico  is  that  of  (luadalupe, 
and  in  visiting  its  sacred  precincts  we  pass  over  an  ancient  causeway 
rich  in  legendary  lore,  and  along  which  modern  electric  cars  are 
now  operated.  High  on  (luadalupe’s  crest  a  chapel  stands  which  is 
closely  related  to  the  history  of  the  colonial  perio»l  of  the  capital. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  is  the  famous  shrine  of  Guatlalu])e. 

Still  another  interesting  sight,  especially  for  the  visitor,  is  the  ohl 
tree  in  the  suburb  of  Tacuba  under  which  ('ortes  sat  and  wept  on 
the  night  of  Jul}'  1,  1520,  when  he  and  his  troops  were  so  terribly 
defeated  by  the  A/.tecs.  The  tree  is  a  species  of  cyj)ress,  and  soim^ 
3'ears  ago  a  fanatic  attempted  its  destruction  by  starting  a  fire  at  its 
base,  but  the  ])rompt  arrival  of  officers  prevented  the  tree’s  destruc¬ 
tion.  To-day  a  high  iron  fence  surrounds  this  relic  of  the  past 
which  has  long  weathered  the  ravages  of  time.  It  is  called  the  “tree 
of  the  sad  night,”  or,  in  Spanish,  “el  arbol  de  la  noche  triste.” 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  MEXICO  CITY  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  AND 

PROFESSORS. 


THE  NATIONAL  GEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE,  MEXICO  CITY. 
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INTERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  LA  I’AZ,  MEXICO  CITY. 

Tho  oorncr  stono  of  this  institution  was  laid  in  1734.  It  is  a  homo  for  orphan  girls  and  has  had  a  very  important  r7)lo  in  educating  and  training  young  women. 


MEXICO,  THE  CITY  OK  PALACES. 
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In  (’oyeacan,  another  snbnrh  of  the  capital,  stands  one  of  the 
homes  of  ('ortes,  still  in  a  fair  state  of  jireservation  and  in  nse  as  a 
pnhlic  oflice  building. 

To  the  stranger  the  ancient  structures  of  Mexico  (’ity  are  far 
more  interesting  than  those  of  recent  date.  We  have  space  for 
only  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy.  The  site  of  the 
Aztec  ruler’s  teocalli  or  temple  is  occupied  by  the  present  cathedral, 
a  massive  structure  374  feet  long  and  198  feet  wide,  containing 
marble  altars,  silver  rails,  and  priceless  ])aintings  and  tapestries. 
’Phis  great  structure  was  started  in  1573  and  was  many  years  in 
construction.  Architecturally  it  is  said  to  be  “composite.”  The 
lower  part  is  Doric,  above  this  is  exaggerated  Ionic,  while  tlie 
higher  parts  are  t'orinthian.  The  favade,  from  whicli  rise  two 
towers  eacli  204  feet  high,  is  divided  into  three  divisions  which  rep¬ 
resent  the  three  Greek  orders.  Gray  stone  and  white  marble  weie 
used  largely  in  building  this  cathedral. 

Another  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  occupied  to-day  by  tlie  National 
Palace,  the  ollicial  liome  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  various 
other  tiovernment  oflicers.  On  the  site  of  this  jialace  C’ortes  built  a 
home,  which  was  destroyed  in  1692.  The  present  edifice  was  begun 
shoi-tly  after  that  date  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 
Over  the  main  entrance  hangs  the  liberty  bell  of  Mexico,  which  was 
rung  in  1810  by  Hidalgo  to  call  his  fellow  countrymen  to  arms. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  the  National  Museum  of  Mexico 
City.  Truly,  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  storehouses  of  aboriginal 
art;  and  scholars  from  every  part  of  the  earthhave  visited,  marveled, 
and  studied  amid  this  vast  collection.  On  the  first  flotu’  stand  the 
giant  monoliths.  The  famous  Calendar  Stone,  long  embedded  in 
the  foundation  of  the  cathedral,  was  removed  to  the  museum  in 
1886;  the  Sacrificial  Stone  is  another  wonder,  with  its  basin  and 
channel,  the  latter  supposedly  to  carry  off  tlie  blood  of  its  victims. 
'Pile  Sad  Indian,  dug  up  from  one  of  the  city  streets  in  1828,  is  another 
ancient  work.  The  God  of  Fire  is  still  another  notable  figure  jire- 
served  at  the  museum,  as  are  thousands  of  other  relics  of  bygone 
jieoples. 

A  visit  to  Mexico  City’s  floating  gardens,  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  to  La  Viga  (^anal,  is  a  memorable  exjierience,  especially  if  the 
tiip  be  made  on  Sunday.  It  is  time  well  spent  if  one  would  know 
the  humbler  type  of  Mexican,  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  life  and  pro- 
jiensities,  and  to  note  his  skill  as  a  flower  producei'  and  salesman. 
Mexico  City,  as  we  have  observed,  lies  near  several  lakes — Zumpango, 
Xaltocan,  and  San  Cristobal  on  the  north,  Texcoco  on  the  east,  while 
Chaleo  and  Xochimilco  lie  south  of  the  city.  La  Viga  and  other 
canals  connect  lakes  and  city;  and  it  is  on  these  wateinvays  that  so 
many  flowei’s  grow,  hence  the  name  of  floating  gardens  seems  ((uite 


THE  “CLORIETA”  OF  OHAl’FT.TEFEr. 


Here  wo  hiivc  a  slrikiiiK  illuslralian  of  llio  work  of  niituro  and  man.  Tlio  Kroat  troo  standinK  in  tlio 
forotaoimd  moasuros  many  foot  in  circumforonce,  as  is  ovidoncod  try  tlic  human  oliain  drawn  around 
its  base.  In  the  IraokKround  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  Ix'autiful  marlrlc  monument.  Holh  of  these 
features  of  lH‘auty  arc  admired  by  all  visitors,  as  weli  as  Iry  citizens. 


THE  .SCHOOL  OF  MINE.S,  ONE  OF  THE  FAMO^^S  .SCIENTIFIC  IN.STITUTIONS  OF  THE 
MEXICAN  CAFITAL. 

St  rangers  visiting  this  irLstitution  will  lie  esiH-eially  interested  in  the  display  of  minerals  and  in  tlie 
numerous  siH'cimeas  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  country.  .Many  well-known  engineers  of  Me.\- 
ieo  and  other  countries  liavc  studied  their  profession  here. 


VIKW  OK  THE  (lENKKAE  HOSl'ITAL,  MEXICO  CITY. 

.\s  indicated  in  tlic  i)ictnro,  tliis  establishment  is  quite  modern  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  bt>st 
eciuipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  isthocidmination  of  a  eheri.shed  desire  of  leading 
.Me.xiean  citizens  for  a  hospital  worthy  of  the  name,  and  represents  a  large  financial  outlay. 


THE  DEKAKTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT. 


OENKRAI-  VIEW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LIBRAKV,  MEXICO  CITY'. 
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iippropriato.  Amid  llowcr-bedockod  boats  passinj;:  and  repassing, 
the  boatmen  pole  their  visitor  along  this  nniqne  watereoui'se;  some¬ 
times  for  a  few  extra  centavos  a  guitar  player  ami  a  singer  may  be 
engaged,  thus  adding  a  romantic  feature  to  the  Venice-like  experience. 

Architecture  of  Mexico  ('ity  ranges  from  the  very  ancient  to  the 
most  modern  construction  art.  After  the  arrival  of  ('ortes  the  build¬ 
ings  gradually  assumed  a  Spanish-Moorish  style  as  new  ones  were 
erected.  As  the  years  passed,  Spanish  architecture  replaced  other 
kinds  with  modifications  to  suit  climatic  or  special  conditions.  During 
the  rule  of  Maximilian  modernizing  influences  were  marked.  There 
is  a  general  absence  of  cellars  on  account  of  the  marshy  nature  of  the 
region;  chimneys  also  are  somewhat  scarce,  as  the  climate  does  not 
require  heated  houses.  Recent  years  have  seen  the  construction  of 
several  modern  office  buildings,  a  few  of  which  might  be  termed  the 
‘‘skyscrapers”  of  Mexico.  Naturally,  these  business  structures  have 
been  placed  in  the  most  active  commercial  parts,  most  of  them 
being  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Alameda  or  the  Plaza  de  la 
(’onstitucion,  familiarly  known  as  the  Zocalo.  Many  very  modern 
and  beautiful  residence's  have  also  been  built  in  recent  years,  both  in 
the  city  juoper  and  in  suburban  districts.  The  National  Library,  with 
its  ‘200,001)  volumes;  the  rniversity  with  more  than  20  allied  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  academic  and  professional  training,  not  to  intuition  at 
least  600  high  and  primary  schools,  give  one  a  fair  idea  of  how  well 
the  capital’s  youth  are  looked  after  in  the  way  of  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  The  National  School  of  Mines,  erected  in  ISld,  cost  $200,000 
and  has  been  a  jiower  in  the  field  of  education.  For  those  engaged 
during  the  day  there  arc!  opt'rated  a  number  of  night  schools.  The 
National  Military  College,  at  Tlalpam,  has  several  hundred  cadets, 
while  tlie  naval  academy  at  \’era  Cruz  usually  has  more  than  100 
government  students. 

Tlie  field  of  journalism  is  well  covered  by  the  jiublications  of  tlu' 
capital,  there  being  registeriul  about  225  different  newspapers  and 
magazines,  with  normally  10  tlaily  papers.  The  leading  dailies  print 
a  liberal  amount  of  telegraphic  news  from  all  jiarts  of  the  world,  while 
the  illustrated  feature  of  magazine  making  has  grown  to  a  high  degri'e 
of  excellence. 

Mexico  City  can  not  yet  be  ternu'd  a  great  manufacturing  center, 
but  rather  a  city  in  (uirly  stages  of  promising  factory  growth.  On 
wandering  here  and  then'  about  the  city  one  is  surprised  to  note  the 
number  of  articles  that  are  locally  made.  Numerous  tanneries  pro¬ 
duce  line  grades  of  leather  and  the  latter  is  turned  into  a  hundred 
useful  articles  by  the  expert  Mexican  leather  worker.  In  visiting 
such  establishments  one  sees  trunks,  saddles,  bridles,  belts,  carriage 
and  farm  hanu'ss,  automobile  accessories,  boots  and  shoes,  and 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  COLONIA  JUAREZ,  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

In  the  western  par  of  the  capital  a  t)eautifiil  and  fashionable  residential  section  has  developed  during  recent  years,  known  as  Coloiiia  Juarez.  Splendid  modem  homes 
as|ihalted  streets,  and  fine  shade  trees  are  notable  features,  the  trees  in  the  pieture  having  grown  much  larger  since  the  picture  was  taken. 
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various  other  articles  of  everyday  use.  A  sinj^le  factory  has  facili¬ 
ties  for  niauufacturiu"  2,000  pairs  of  shoes  per  day.  Every  visitor 
to  Mexico  City  is  sure  to  admire  and  to  purchase  a  belt  or  handbag, 
beautifully  made  and  exfpiisitely  carved  by  the  Mexican  workmen. 
Cotton  manufacture  in  the  Rejiuhlic  has  thrown  largely  in  recent 
years  and  in  the  capital  city  large  supplies  are  annually  placed  upon 
the  market  from  10  or  more  local  mills  operated  by  modern  ma¬ 
chinery.  That  which  is  said  of  cotton  manufacture  is  also  true  of 
the  making  of  woolen  cloth,  shawls,  blankets,  etc.,  the  most  important 
factory  being  in  the  State  of  Mexico  not  far  from  the  capital  city;  it 
has  nearly  o.OOO  spindles,  117  looms,  and  normally  about  SOO  opera¬ 
tives.  Mexico  City  also  has  a  linen  mill,  and  in  surhuhan  towns  or 
near  at  hand  is  ])roduced  the  hulk  of  news-print  paper  used  by  the 
printing  establishments  of  the  capital.  Within  the  federal  district 
are  many  cigar  and  cigarette  factories,  which  not  only  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  thousands  of  workers,  hut  supply  a  growing  demand.  One 
of  Mexico  City’s  newest  industries  is  that  of  aeroplane  eonstruction- 
an  enterprise  that  has  already  produced  a  number  of  machines  foi- 
commercial  and  other  purposes.  These  machines  are  now  being  built 
entirely  by  native  mechanics  at  the  aviation  school  and  shops  of  the 
capital,  and  several  improvements  are  reported  to  have  been  devised 
by  the  constructors.  An  abundant  supply  of  electric  energy  from  the 
Neeaxa  Falls,  which  were  first  developed  about  15  years  ago,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  power  for  the  city’s  lighting,  tramways,  etc.  Addi¬ 
tional  improvements  are  ex])ected  to  generate  200,000  horsepower, 
and  Mexico  City  as  well  as  other  neighboring  communities  will  doubt¬ 
less  respond  more  freely  to  the  call  of  the  factor3\ 

A  score  or  more  of  ])uhlic  and  ju-ivate  hospitals  are  in  operation  in 
tlie  ca])ital  city,  ami  a  number  of  these  institutions  date  from  the 
colonial  period.  Thedeneral  IIos])ital,  completed  in  1905,  is  of  very 
modern  construction  and  e(juij)ment.  It  has  2S  or  more  “pavilions” 
and  can  accommodate  nearly  1,000  ])a(ienls.  There  is  also  a  large 
and  well  equipped  hospital  for  children.  This  institution  is  non- 
sectarian  and  is  ca])al)le  of  taking  good  care  of  at  least  1,000  children; 
and  tho.se  who  are  poor  or  needy  are  taught  useful  arts  or  trades  so 
that  they  may  he  self-su])porting  and  of  service  to  the  country. 
There  is  also  a  hos])ital  for  th.e  use  of  railway  em])loyees;  while  the 
English,  American,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  colonies  lun'e  their 
own  hos])itals  and  sanitariums.  As  in  many  other  cities  of  the  world, 
the  various  foreign  colonies  also  have  their  own  cemeteries. 

Mexico  ('ity  has  a  well-organized  body  of  police,  and  in  few  if  any 
large  cities  d(*  wo  find  these  guardians  of  the  peace  more  capable. 
Every  imj)ortant  street  ciossing  or  ti’aflic  center  has  its  sj)ecial 
officer;  and  one  of  the  rather  unusual  features  of  the  system  is  the 
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Photo  by  Waite.  Mexico  City. 

STATI  K  OF  COLUMBl'S  STANDINC  IN  ONK  OK  THE  “GLOUIETAS"  OF  THE  I’ASEO  HE  LA  HEFOUMA. 

The  statue  represents  till'  great  discoverer  in  thear'f  of  drawing  awav  the  veii  which  hides  the  New  World,  and  was  presented  to  the  city  liy  Hon  Antonio  Escandon,  a  Mexican 
philanthropist.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Enrique  Carios  Cordier,  a  French  artist,  and  was  nnveiied  in  1S77. 
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huitorn  which  forms  a  ])art  of  each  officer’s  e(iuij)nienl.  At  night  as 
one  looks  down  a  street,  a  row  of  low  middle-street  lights  stretches 
away  in  the  distance,  and  to  the  stranger  this  appears  as  a  unique 
j)art  of  vigilance.  On  many  of  the  most  important  avenues  and 
streets  the  mounted  officer  is  always  on  guard,  and  his  soldierly 
appearance,  thorough  equipment,  and  splendid  steed  bring  terror  to 
the  evildoer.  In  the  city,  too,  on  special  holiday  occasions,  one  sees 
troops  of  the  world-famous  Rurales  brought  in  from  their  j)osts  of 
duty.  These  men  are  among  the  world’s  most  picturesque  horsemen, 
with  large  sombreros,  often  completely  leather-clad  bodies,  su]>erbly 
equipped,  and  moimted  on  some  of  the  finest  horses  to  be  found  in 
Mexico  or  in  any  country. 

The  journey  to  Mexico  City  may  be  made  by  various  routes  over 
land  or  by  water.  If  one  ])asses  southward  over  land  from  the  United 
States  to  Mexico,  a  long  and  rather  tedious  railway  trip  lies  between 
the  border  and  the  capital.  For  300  miles,  more  or  less,  the  country 
is  not  very  interesting,  with  now  and  then  a  mining  town  or  a  city 
standing  along  the  route.  Normally,  Pullman  cars  arc  attached  to 
the  best  trains  from  El  Paso  and  other  Ilio  Grande  cities  directly 
to  the  Mexican  ca])ital.  A  hundred  miles  or  so  before  reacbing  the 
latter,  the  (country  blossoms  forth  in  foliage  and  vegetation,  and  the 
whole  aspect  presents  a  complete  and  agreeable  change  from  the 
dry  region  of  the  centra!  north.  For  scenic  beauty  the  writer  prefers 
the  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City,  a  wonderfully  varied  route 
and  a  road  that  taxed  engineering  talent  as  well  as  the  coffers  of  its 
promoters.  If  a  night  stop  is  made  at  Orizaba  the  traveler  may 
enjoy  an  early  morning  ride  through  one  of  the  world’s  most  beautifid 
regions  with  the  marvelous  sights  of  the  Maltrata  Valley,  in  pictures¬ 
queness  to  be  compared  with  the  views  along  the  famous  winding 
railroad  up  the  Himalayas  to  Darjeeling  in  India  or  those  in  the  high¬ 
land  tea  districts  of  Ceylon.  Tlie  distance  to  Mexico  City  from  the 
four  points  on  the  Rio  Grande  varies  from  860  to  about  1,200  miles, 
while  from  Vera  Ci-uz  to  the  capital  the  railroad  distance  is  263  miles. 
There  is  also  the  well-known  rail  connection  from  the  Mexican  capital 
to  Guatemala  and  to  various  Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports.  The 
city  is  the  terminus  for  six  railways.  The  stranger  traveling  from 
any  direction  toward  the  City  of  Mexico,  upon  reaching  the  central 
])lain,  finds  among  the  country’s  striking  features  the  univeisal 
cultivation  of  flowers  and  the  vast  fields  of  maguey.  The  former 
are  to  be  had  during  the  entire  year,  and  of  such  a  multitude  of 
varieties  as  to  please  every  individual  taste.  The  latter  plant  pro¬ 
duces  the  national  drink  of  the  masses;  so  flowers  and  pulque  are  at 
least  two  commodities  to  be  found  on  every  morning  train  bound  for 
Mexico  City. 


PhotoKraph  hy  Wa»t«*.  Mexico  City, 


ONE  OF  THE  PICTI  RESQUE  WALKS  IN  CHAPULTEPEC  PARK. 


This  extensive  park  at  the  l)ase  of  tiie  hili  of  the  same  name  is  a  very  popular  resort  and  contains  miles  of  excellent  roads,  walks,  and  motor  liighways,  which  draw  especially 

large  crowds  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
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Ai)j)roj)()s  of  tlu'  annual  indppondpncc  cplchration  wliich  occMirs 
tlio  middle  of  Septornher,  the  following  is  an  extract  taken  from  the 
wiiter’s  notebook  made  on  one  of  tliese  occasions  some  years  a"o: 

l?y  far  tho  most  intorcsting  part  of  the  entire  celebration  does  not  begin  until  to¬ 
ward  midnight  of  the  15th  or  Kith.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  city  with  a  normal  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  half  a  million  people,  augmented  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of  th(> 
country.  The  air  is  balmy,  and  the  gorgeous  profusion  of  blooming  flowers  and 
climbing  vines  reach  from  sidewalk  to  the  very  tops  of  the  hou.ses  and  “shake  o’er  a 
faint  perfume.  ’  Flags  of  many  hues,  interwoven  among  the  blossoms  and  the  electric 
bulbs,  remind  us  that  friendly  nations,  too,  are  joining  in  the  celebration.  All  ve¬ 
hicles,  for  the  time  being,  have  been  ordered  from  the  street  connecting  the  Alameda 
with  the  Plaza  Mayor  or  Zocalo,  and  the  beautiful  thoroughfare  is  now  completely  in 
posses.sion  of  the  shouting  populace.  The  enthusiasm  can  not  be  restrained;  neither 
is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  officials  to  cpiiet  the  throng,  for  this  is  the  national 
holiday,  and  good-natured  merrymaking  is  the  order  of  the  day.  As  the  night  ad¬ 
vances,  humanity  moves  en  masse  toward  the  historic  plaza  fronting  the  palace. 
Mere  amid  shouts  and  gladness  and  the  combined  patriotic  airs  of  numerous  bands 
the  great  throng  awaits  the  coming  of  the  eventful  hour  of  midnight.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  time  approaches;  huzzahs  have  ceased,  and  the  throng  now  awaits  silently, 
almost  breathlessly,  the  final  stroke  of  the  great  clock.  The  hour  is  at  hand!  The 
President  of  the  Re])ublic  appears  on  the  balcony  of  the  palace.  The  lights  sur- 
roui\ding  the  liberty  bell,  just  above,  throw  his  figure  into  bold  relief  as  he  utters 
the  famous  “grito,”  an<l  juills  the  rope  of  the  same  old  bell  that  calle<l  to  arms  the 
l>;Uriotsof  Dolores,  more  than  HtO  years  ago.  Instantly  the  blasts  of  bugles  and  the 
shouts  of  “  bong  live  the  President  of  Mexico”  resound  again  and  again  far  back  ovt-r 
the  multitude.  The  cathedral,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Mexicans,  which  a  moment 
ago  was  in  total  <larkness,  is  now  gemmed  against  the  heavens  by  thousamls  of  in- 
caiiflesoent  lights.  Its  giant,  deep-toned  bells,  revolving  completely,  send  forth 
thunderous  mu.sic,  which  is  taken  up  by  all  the  bells  of  the  city  and  reechoed  far  out 
over  the  valley.  Rockets  blaze  forth  from  scores  of  towers  ami  exploding  bombs 
rain  showers  of  fire  over  the  shouting  crowds. 

Nunicrous  sijrns  jtoint  to  ati  era  of  hotter  days  in  Mexico,  and  some 
iinthorities  have  devoted  many  pa^es  to  analyzing  these  conditions 
in  detail,  which  can  not  he  reiterated  liere  for  lack  of  space.  Among 
the  influences  for  good  let  ns  not  underestimate  the  power  of  women 
in  assisting  Mexico  to  work  out  Iter  social  and  political  problems. 
Women  of  Mexico  are  hecoming  more  interested  in  the  country’s 
welfare  and  development,  and  their  activities  are  constantly  assum¬ 
ing  wider  scojte.  With  tlieir  aid  the  thoughtful  and  patriotic  men 
of  this  richly  blessed  country  are  bringing  about  a  period  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  wliicli  will  assure  its  future  material  prosperity. 


FOREST  CONDITIONS  OF  CO¬ 
LOMBIA  AND  VENEZUELA 


TllK  strange  and  unusual  foaturcs  of  tlu*  forost  vofjotation 
wliicli  improssod  tliomselvcs  on  luo  duriiifi  a  four  in(*ntlis’ 
trip  to  ('olonil)ia  and  Vonozuola  tak(‘  an  ('xaf^geratod  ])lac(' 
in  m3'  mind.  To  doscriho  those  and  those  onh’  will  not  <;ivo 
a  true  ])io.turo  of  the  forests.  At  the  same  time  a  reader  is  more 
interested  in  the  novel  rather  than  in  those  things  that  are  known 
to  him.  Tt  will  he  m3'  object  to  steer  a  middle  course  and  j)icture  the 
<-onditions  as  the3'  are,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  j)rosaic. 

Traveling  along  the  Magdalena  River  there  are  jdaces  that  remind 
one  of  traveling  along  the  Ohio  or  Mississip])i  River  e.xcept  for  tll(^ 
alligators  basking  in  the  sim  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  and  the  un¬ 
familiar  sight  of  the  tropical  high  jiingle  hack  of  it.  This  is  due  to  tin' 
])resence  of  the  famous  willow  (Salix  Inimboldivina)  that  is  a  common 
feature  of  the  depositing  side  of  tlie  river.  In  its  native  habitat  it  is 
a  shrub  or  small  tree,  and  groves  of  it  look  exactlv  like  groves  of 
willow  that  grow  in  similar  ])laces  along  001113'  North  American 
rivers,  ('arried  to  the  vallevs  of  the  high  mountains  the  tree  assumes 
an  entireh'  different  form  and  looks  not  unlike  the  Lomhard3-  jioplar. 
It  is  usualR'  planted  in  rows  along  streams,  irrigating  ditches,  and  the 
edge  of  fields.  Its  wood  is  used  for  light  construetion  ])urposes,  fuel, 
and  for  making  boxes. 

To  the  observer  from  a  temperate  climate  the  willow  is  about  tin* 
onlv  familiar  tree  in  the  lowlands.  However,  in  the  mountains, 
examination  of  trees  planted  in  the  parks  of  the  cities  and  woods 
found  in  the  lumber  markets  show  a  number  of  familiar  sights. 

Another  familiar  tree,  whose  wood  is  much  prized  in  the  markets 
of  Bogota  and  Medellin,  is  the  black  walnut.  It  is  known  in  Bogota  as 
nogal  and  in  Medellin  as  Cedro  ne<iro  (black  cedar).  This  is  dnglarift 
colombiana,  and  is  closelv  related  to  the  black  walnut  of  the  United 
States  and  looks  and  smells  much  like  it.  It  grows  scatteringlv  in 
forests  at  comparativelv  high  altitudes  of  both  Colombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela,  though  none  of  it  was  found  on  the  markets  of  the  latter 
oountrv.  It  is  used  for  furniture  and  interior  finish,  and  sometimes, 
because  of  the  scarcitv  of  other  timbers,  for  construc.tion  work. 

In  the  mountain  cities  of  both  countries  Eiicahjpfus  (jlohosus  is 
the  most  common  park  and  street  tree.  In  Bogota  at  an  altitude 
of  over  S, ()()()  feet  this  tree  does  remarkahlv  well.  Poles  of  it  are 
us(‘d  for  teh'phone  poles  and  scaffolding,  hut  so  far  as  is  known  verv 

I  Hy  If.  N.  Wliilford,  (if  I'nivi-rsity  School  of  l''orcslry. 
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SOfTH  AMEKICAN  SAW  LO<’.S. 

iJottom:  Squared  logs  at  a  sawmill  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Top:  Logs  at  a  furniture  factory  in  Curac’ao, 

Dutch  West  Indies. 
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little  of  it  is  sawn  into  lumber.  Strangely  enough,  it  is  eonsiderecl 
too  dillicult  to  work.  Other  park  trees  in  Bogota  are  a  native  wild  fig 
(Fuv,s  sp.),  with  a  local  name  of  huergero  and  a  cypress  (Cupressux 
sp.),  both  of  which  are  used  as  lumber,  the  former  as  a  wood  foj- 
making  boxes,  the  latter  as  a  furniture  wood  and  for  line  interior 
finish.  The  only  conifers  native  to  the  countries  are  a  number  of 
species  of  Pococarpus,  a  member  of  the  family  Taxaceae.  It  is  a 
common  wood  in  the  markets  of  Bogota  and  Medellin,  where  it  is 
called  pino.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  a  rather  common  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  forests  at  an  altitude  of  from  6, ()()()  to  8,000  feet  in 
many  parts  of  ('olombia  and  Venezuela. 

Much  scarcer  on  the  markets  of  Bogota  and  neighboring  t(*wns 
is  roble  or  oak.  This  is  very  scattered  in  the  forests  in  a  zone  not 
far  below  timber  line.  This  is  a  true  oak  and  sliould  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  a  wood  known  as  roble  in  Chile  and  neighboring  parts 
of  Argentina,  which  is  a  Ixa'ch,  and  with  a  wood  known  as  roble 
found  in  tbe  tropical  regions  in  many  parts  of  South  America,  which 
belongs  to  the  Catalpa  family. 

As  in  the  Eastern  Tropics,  the  most  common  cheap  construction 
wood  used  in  many  jiarts  of  (\)lombia  and  Venezuela  is  a  grass. 
While  native  species  of  construction  bamboo  grow  scattered  through¬ 
out  many  parts  of  the  forests  and  introduced  varieties  are  cultivated 
to  some  extent  and  are  found  on  the  markets,  bamboo  does  lutt  play 
the  important  role  in  the  economics  of  tlie  people  that  it  does  in 
many  parts  of  the  Indo-Malay  region.  In  its  place  is  another  tall 
grass  known  as  cana  brava,  which  is  a  species  of  Gynerium,  and 
closely  relatetl  botanically  to  the  well-known  Pampas  grass  that  is 
cultivated  to  some  extent  in  more  temperate  climates. 

'Phe  cana  brava  resembles  a  coarse  grass  more  than  does  the  bam¬ 
boo.  The  stem  grows  to  a  height  usually  of  15  to  20  feet,  thougli 
there  are  records  of  it  which  are  twice  as  tall,  ('rowded  along  tlie 
stem  are  two  rows  of  coai’se  long  leaves  attached  to  opposite  sides. 
'Phese  reach  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  but  topping  the 
leaf-bearing  part  is  the  large  beautiful  inflorescence,  which  resembles 
closely  that  of  the  Pampas  grass.  The  native  habitat  of  the  grass 
is  in  moist  soils  along  the  rivers,  but  it  is  so  useful  that  it  is  a  culti¬ 
vated  crop  around  many  of  the  mountain  towns.  Immature  fields 
of  it  look  not  unlike  sugar-cane  crops.  The  stem,  which  is  1  to 
4  inches  in  diameter,  has  the  texture  of  bamboo  and  is  used 
usually  in  the  round  for  many  kinds  of  light  construction  work. 
Probably  the  most  extensive  use  to  which  it  is  put  is  a  framework 
to  which  the  adobe  is  plastered  that  forms  the  walls  of  the  houses  of 
the  {)oorer  classess.  It  is  also  employed  as  a  sujiport  to  which  the 
roof  thatching  is  attached,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  tile  roofing  of  many  of  the  bettter  class  of  house's. 
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So  fur  then'  have  bo('ii  nuMitioiu'd  only  tires  ('itlier  cultivated  or 
native  that  grow  at  high  altitudes.  Added  to  those  noted,  about 
five  other  species  which  grow  in  the  subteniperate  regions  are  com¬ 
paratively  abundant  in  the  markets  of  Jiogota.  Usually  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  the  bulk  of  the  jiopulation  live  in  the  lowlands, 
and  the  neighboring  mountains  furnish  the  timber  used.  The  trans- 
))ortation  is  thus  downhill.  In  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  however, 
where  the  main  centers  of  industrial  activity  are  in  the  mountains, 
the  neighboring  forests  have  been  destroj’etl;  the  region  of  the  de¬ 
struction  occupies  large  areas  around  the  settlements.  The  result 
is  that  the  edge  of  the  virgin  forest  is  retreating  slowly  downhill  and 
the  timber  has  to  be  transported  uphill,  and  sometimes  over  mountain 
ranges. 

The  region  from  sea  level  to  an  altitude  of  about  VoOO  meters 
(5,000  feet)  contains,  where  it  has  not  been  destroyed,  the  main 
forest  wealth  of  the  two  countries.  Due  to  the  low  rainfall  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  to  the  character  of  its  distribution,  there 
are  large  areas  that  have  little  or  no  forest  wealth.  Stretching  from 
the  base  of  the  Eastern  Colombian  Andes  to  the  head  of  the  delta  of 
Orinoco,  and  south  of  the  Venezuelan  Andes  and  Caribbean  Range 
to  the  Guiavare  River  in  Colombia  and  the  Orinoco  in  Venezuela, 
lie  the  plains  or  llanos  of  the  Orinoco.  This  is  the  great  prairie 
region  of  northern  South  America,  and,  like  most  prairie  regions,  is 
not  entirely  destitute  of  tree  growth,  for,  along  many  of  the  streams, 
and  in  cases  away  from  the  drainage  lines  where  the  underground 
water  level  is  not  far  below  the  surface,  are  grov^es  and  fringes  of 
forest  growth,  which,  besides  other  trees,  contain  many  palms.  The 
vast  low-lying  llanos  region  comprises  j)erhaps  one-fifth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  two  countries.  Few  people  realize  how  much  ground 
the  two  northern  countries  of  South  America  cover.  It  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many  people  to  know  that  the  total  area  of  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  is  about  2,222,000  square  kilometers,  or  neai'ly 
858,000  square  miles.  Colombia  has  a  slightly  larger  area  than  its 
neighboring  republic.  The  combined  area  of  the  two  countries  is 
more  than  10  times  the  area  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  while  the  llanos 
region  is  more  than  two  times  the  size  of  that  famous  Prairie  State. 

Extending  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sinu  Riv'er  in 
Colombia  nearly  to  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  River  in  Venezuela  is 
a  narrow  strip  of  country  that  has  a  rainfall  of  from  10  to  12  inches. 
This  is  not  more  than  150  kilometei’s  in  its  widest  part  and  in  places 
along  the  foot  of  the  coast  range  of  the  Caribbean  Mountains  it 
narrows  down  to  less  than  1  to  5  kilometers.  This  dry  belt  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  low,  scrubby,  and  sometimes  thorny  forest,  in  which  the 
giant  cactus  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  many  places.  Besides 
furnishing  firewood  and  small-sized  construction  timbei-s  there 


'op;  A  forest  that  is  U'int!  cut  for  a  comico  farm  in  Ihe  valley  of  the  Magdalena  Uiver.  Middle:  A  triH' 
of  albarco,  or  t'olombian  mahogany  {('ariniana  pyriformia).  This  tree  does  not  Ixdong  to  the  true 
mahoganv  family,  but  is  a  member  of  the  brazil  nut  family.  Hottom:  Trunk  of  jobo  (5puu(f(a« /ufra) 
in  the  vafley  of  the  Magdalena  Kiver.  This  tree  has  a  very  soft  wood  and  is  fast-growing.  It  is  often 
used  to  shatle  coffee  and  cacao. 
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grow  ill  this  belt  at  least  two  trees  of  eomniereial  importance.  Here 
is  the  liome  of  the  famous  lignum-vMta*,  known  locally  as  guayacan, 
the  wood  of  which  is  well  known  in  the  I'nited  States  in  the  form  of 
liowling  halls,  wooden  casters  for  beds  and  other  furniture,  and 
otlier  purposes  where  a  hard,  durable  wood  is  desired  that  will  not 
split.  Here  also  is  the  home  of  the  divi  divi  tree  {('aesalpiitia 
coriaria),  whose  fruit  yields  a  valuable  tannin  product.  Large 
(juantities  of  this  fruit  have  found  their  way  into  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

Back  of  this  dry  belt  which,  comparatively  speaking,  occupii's  a 
very  small  area  the  forests  gradually  change  in  character  until,  ex  ¬ 
cept  where  it  has  been  cleared,  the  tropical  virgin  evergreen  forest  is 
found  in  varying  degrees  of  luxuriance.  From  the  meager  information 
at  hand  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  area  covered  by  virgin  forests, 
(excluding  areas  naturally  unforested  and  those  that  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  or  cut  over  so  badly  that  they  have  lost  their  virgin  character, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  or  601,000  square  kilometers  (2d2,000  square  miles),  and  one- 
third  of  the  area  of  Venezuela,  or  .‘140,000  square  kilometers  (1. 'll. 000 
s<(uare  miles),  is  not  far  from  the  area  that  still  remains  iji  virgin 
forests.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  forests  of  these  two  countries 
can  be  obtained  by  stating  tliat  this  is  more  tlian  one-half  the  size 
of  the  forested  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  largest  continuous  area  is  in  the  southern  j)ortion  of  tliat  part 
of  Colombia  tliat  lies  (*ast  of  the  Andes.  This  region  is  mostly  drained 
by  the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon.  The  forests  of  this  region  therefore 
partake  of  the  nature  of  those  of  the  great  Amazon  VaUi'y.  The  next 
largest  more  or  less  continuous  forest  region  is  situated  south  of  the 
Orinoco  River  and  lies  along  the  southern  tributaries  of  this  river. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  region  seems  to  be 
too  dry  for  forest  growth,  yet  by  far  the  larger  portion  seems  to  be 
well  forested.  These  two  regions,  because  of  their  inaccessibility,  are 
little  utilized.  From  both  of  these  regions  more  or  less  rubber  finds 
its  way  into  the  markets.  From  some  of  the  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Orinoco  the  famous  tonka  bean,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  Hipteryx 
odorata,  a  member  of  the  locust  family,  is  gathered  and  distributed 
to  different  outside  markets.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  are  used  in  making 
perfumes  and  for  flavoring  extracts. 

'File  remaining  virgin  forested  regions  in  Venezuela  are  foinul  in 
patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  comparatively  low  coastal  mountains, 
the  eastern  extension  of  the  .Vndes,  and  on  the  level  lands  ami 
neighboring  slopes  around  Lake  Maracaibo.  The  valley  and  mountain 
slopes  of  the  south  central  course  of  the  Magdalena  drainage,  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  Cauca  drainage,  the  upper  of  the  Sinu  basin, 
and  nearly  aU  the  Atrato  River  drainage  constitutes  the  main  fon'st 
wealth  of  Colombia. 


VIEWS  AEONC.  THE  MACDALESA  KIVEK,  COEOMlilA 


Top:  A  villoku  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  showing  mango  trees,  ewoimt  palms,  and  other  native 
trees.  Middle;  Scene  along  the  upper  Magdalena.  The  deforested  hills  are  the  result  of  eonueo 
cultivation.  Kottom:  .\  forester's  ex|)edition  crossing  a  rapid  mountain  stream  in  the  foothills  of 
the  .Kndcs. 
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'Pilose  forests,  oeeu))3'iiiji  tlie  sjmce  from  the  low  river  liottom  u])  to 
iui  lUtitude  of  ;i,0()()  1111(1,  ill  some  places,  "),()()()  feet,  show  coiisiderahle 
divei'sity  in  character,  due  to  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  hahitat. 
'Phis  large  area  along  the  rivers  of  the  lowlands  is  periodical!}’  Hooded, 
consequently  the  nature  of  the  forests  in  such  areas  isiiuitedilferent 
from  the  higher  Hat  alluvial  ])lains  known  in  many  jnirts  of  South 
America  as  the  term  Jirma . 

Hack  of  the  term  Jirma  are  the  foothills  and  lower  mountain  slopes, 
say  up  to  3,000  feet  altitudes,  with  a  less  rich  soil  than  the  terra 
Jirma,  better  drainage  and,  on  the  whole,  slightly  less  heat,  especially 
as  the  mountain  slopes  are  ascended.  1 1’oni  3,000  to  5,000  feet  the 
(inference  is  due  mainly  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  heat  units 
the  sui’face  of  the  soil  receives.  Again,  within  these  units  the  nature 
of  the  rainfall  contributes  to  laying  its  impress  upon  the  forest.  It 
should  he  emphasized  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  are  arranged  in 
irregular  stories,  and  the  trees  of  each,  because  of  their  inherent 
nature,  can  not  reach,  when  full  grown,  the  story  above  them. 

The  uppermost  story,  the  top  of  which  is  usually  40  to  50  meters 
from  the  ground,  is  composed  of  relatively  few  species,  for  any  given 
region  not  more  than  6  or  S  species  jier  acre  at  the  most,  and  of  these, 
in  many  instances,  thr^  or  four  species  furnish  the  largest  number  of 
individuals,  and  from  a  lumherman’s  standpoint  the  composition  of 
this  story,  which  will  supply  the  bulk  of  the  timber,  is  comparatively 
simple.  In  the  best  conditions  of  growth  the  crowns  of  the  trees  of 
this  story  touch  each  other  or  intermingle,  so  that  the  canojiy  is  a 
closed  one;  in  other  jilaces  where  the  conditions  of  growth  are  not  so 
good  the  individual  crowns  are  some  distance  apart,  so  that  if  the 
understories  were  entirely  removed,  the  ujiper  story  w’ould  have  the 
apjiearance  of  a  park  forest. 

The  third  story  is  composed  of  trees  whose  average  height  is  about 
30  meters  (100  feet).  The  upjier  level  of  this  story  will  reach  to  the 
top  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  of  the  top  story.  This  story  is  usually 
somewhat  more  complex  in  composition,  though  stiU  comparatively 
simple.  The  second  story  will  have  trees  varying  in  height  from  15 
to  20  meters  and  the  first  story  from  5  to  10  meters.  It  is  in  these 
two  stories  that  the  greatest  number  of  species  are  found,  but  even 
here  many  of  the  individuals  are  young  trees  of  the  two  upjiermost 
stories. 

The  ground  floor  is  composed  jirincipaUy  of  seedlings,  young  trees 
and  other  young  woody  lianas,  with  a  very  few  individuals  of  her¬ 
baceous  ])lants  such  as  ferns,  grasses,  and  the  like.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  these  are  almost  wanting.  In  the  struggle  for  existence 
very  few’  species  of  trees  are  capable  of  reaching  the  upper  stories. 
'Phus,  for  a  given  area,  wlu^re  there  will  he  200  or  more  different  kinds 
of  trees,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  in  many  instances  less  than 
this,  w’ill  have  representatives  in  the  upper  two  stories. 


FOKEST  TREES  OF  COLOMBIA  AND  VENEZUELA. 


I>eft;  The  trunk  of  a  25-year-ol(i  cedro  (  Ccdrela  hogolemtis),  a  six'eies  which  is  commonly  cultivated  as  a  park  tree  in  many  of  the  cities  of  both  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Middle:  Park  trees  of  ce<iri> 
at  Medellin,  Colombia.  Thes<!  trees  are  aiwut  2.5  years  old.  Right:  A  cotton  tree  ( tVifta  penlandra)  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  River.  The  forests  around  this  tree  have  l>een  cut  over  and  the 
land  is  now  in  pasture. 
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DifTeront  from  most  temperate  forests  are  the  buttressed  roots  of 
many  of  the  largest  trees,  yet  their  counterparts  exist  in  some  of  the 
trees  of  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  southern  Imited  States.  The 
one  feature  that  stands  out  above  all  others  is  the  presence  of  a  largi' 
number  of  palms.  Seldom  are  these  large  enough  to  reach  the 
highest  of  the  forest  stories,  and  in  some  types  of  tropical  forests 
they  are  nearly  absent. 

To  the  dweller  of  colder  climates  the  wood  of  mahogany  is  the 
timber  par  excellence  of  the  Tropics.  Few  people  realize  that 
mahogany  is  a  term  applied  to  the  woods  of  a  large  number  of  species. 
Some  60  different  kinds  of  wood  are  known  as  mahogany,  and  many 
(tf  them  find  their  way  into  the  markets  of  the  Ihiited  States,  while 
some  are  grown  there.  The  true  or  original  mahogany,  however, 
is  native  to  the  region  extending  from  southern  Florida,  throughout 
t  he  W  es't  Indies  to  (’olomhia  and  Venezuela  up  through  Central 
.Vmerica  to  and  including  southern  Mexico.  In  the  forests  of  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Venzuela  it  reaches  its  southern  limits  and  is  very  scarce, 
though  in  Venezuela  particularly  it  is  much  in  demand  as  a  park 
tree  and  as  shade  for  coffee  plantations.  The  true  mahogany  comes 
from  two  species  of  Swietenia  and  belongs  to  the  family  known  as 
Meliaceae.  A  temporate  representative  of  this  family  is  the  China 
berry  ( .l/c/w  azedarnch)  commonly  planted  as  an  ornamental  shind) 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cnited  States.  Under  the  Spanish  name 
of  Caoba,  mahogany  is  found  in  some  of  the  local  markets  of  ('olom- 
bia  and  Venezuela;  in  others  it  was  entirely  wanting;  in  none  was  it 
common. 

.Vnother  member  of  the  mahogany  family,  however,  is  not  only 
common  in  all  the  markets  of  Venezuela  and  ('olombia,  but  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  South  America.  Tliis  is  the  “cedro”  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  commonly  known  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  as  cigar- 
box  cedar,  Spanish  cedar,  or  West  Indian  cedar.  It  belongs  to  the 
genus  Cedrela  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  Cedrela  ndorata,  which 
seems  to  be  confined  to  the  West  Indies.  Other  clo.sely  related 
species  grow  throughout  Central  and  South  America  as  far  south  as 
northern  Argentina.  Cedro,  while  still  scattered  in  the  forests,  is 
much  more  common  than  mahogany.  In  some  parts  of  Colombia  at 
least  it  is  much  more  prized  than  mahoganj*.  In  the  forests  of  the 
.Magdalena  Valley  where  I  found  both  species  growing  cedro  was 
known  as  Cedro  real  (royal  cedar),  while  mahogany  was  called  ('edro 
caoba  (mahogany  cedar).  From  the  fact  that  the  woodmen  have 
a  common  generic  name  for  both  species,  the  trees  and  the  wood 
resemble  each  other  closely — in  fact  so  nearly  alike  are  the  softer 
grades  of  mahogany  and  the  harder  grades  of  cedro  that  were  it  not 
for  the  odor  of  cedro,  none  but  an  expert  could  tell  them  apart.  The 
best  grades  of  mahogany  can  be  classed  as  woods  that  are  medium 
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ill  hardness,  while  the  softer  grades  and  all  grades  of  eedro  an*  soft 
“hardwoods.”  Jiecause  of  the  resemhlaiiee  in  color,  texture,  and 
structure  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  ‘‘true”  mahogany 
found  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  and  Kurope  is  eedro. 

The  catalpa  family  (liignonmcese)  furnishes  two  groups  of  woods 
that  are  common  on  the  local  markets.  The  trees  which  produce  the 
wood  known  as  rohle  in  some  parts  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  belong 
to  the  genus  Tecoma — the  same  genus  of  the  trumpet  creeper,  a 
common  porch  vine  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  This  group 
of  woods  gets  its  name  “rohle”  (Spanish  for  oak)  because  in  color  it 
resembles  our  oak.  It,  however,  is  softer  than  is  oak,  but  is  used  for 
many  purposes  to  which  oak  is  put.  Another  group  of  much  harder 
and  more  durable  woods,  which  resemble  the  lignum  vitie  of  com¬ 
merce  is  known  as  Araguaney  in  \'enezuela  aiul  as  Guayacan  polville 
in  Colombia.  This  group  of  woods  is  much  used  when*  great  dura¬ 
bility  is  required,  as,  for  example,  any  construction  work  that  is  in 
contact  with  the  ground.  The  species  that  produce  it  are  usually 
referred  to  the  genus  Tecoma  or  Tabebuia,  and  similar  woods  are 
found  scattered  through  the  forests  from  Mexico  to  northern  Argen¬ 
tina.  Small  quantities  of  the  Araguaney  of  \\*nezuela  are  found  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  Maracaibo  lignum 
vitae*.  The  trees  of  the  catalpa  family  can  be  readily  recognized  in 
the  forests  by  their  large  showy  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  tlu' 
common  catalpa  or  trumjiet  creeper. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  cotton  tree  {('fiba  penUindra),  knowi. 
in  some  Spanish  American  countries  under  the  common  name  of 
Ceiba.  This  tree  is  a  monarch  of  the  lowlands  of  American  Tropics. 
Its  wood  is  softer  than  that  of  the  cottonwood  tree  familiar  to  the 
reader.  Those  of  you  who  have  never  heard  of  this  tree  may  liave 
slept  on  mattresses  or  used  life  belts  made  of  the  cotton  that  comes 
from  this  tree.  This  product  is  known  commercially  as  Koj)ak  and, 
strangely  enough,  while  the  tree  is  one  of  the  commonest  in  the  forests 
of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  is  planted  everywhere,  the  main 
source  of  Kopak  comes  from  plantations  in  far-away  Java.  4'he 
world  (consumes  millions  of  pounds  of  Kopak  annually,  most  of  whicli 
is  grown  in  Java.  Because  of  its  extreme  softness  the  wood  of  Ceiba 
is  not  much  used.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  strictly  tropical  family, 
the  Bombacaceae,  closely  related  to  the  family  to  which  cotton  and 
tobacco  belong.  While  the  wood  of  Ceiba  is  not  much  used  the  fam¬ 
ily  produces  another  large  tree  that  yields  a  light  red  wood  that  is 
much  used  as  a  common  construction  timber  in  Colombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  scientific  name  of  the  tree  that  produces  this  wood  has 
not  yet  he(*n  deti*rmin(*d.  In  \'eni'zucla  it  is  known  as  Saipie-saipK^ 
and  in  (^dombia  as  'Bdu  or  Ceiba  Colorado.  To  tliis  family  also  be¬ 
longs  tlie  so-called  cork  or  lialsa  wood  (Ochrotitd  bujopiis)  of  commerce. 


TUKKS  OF  (’OT,OMin  \  .\M>  VKNKZFKLA. 

Top:  I'ark  uiiil  strocl  sirin'  in  ltoi!olii.  Tlio  Iroos  on  llio  rinlil  iiro  Kiicalypliis;  lliosi'  on  llio  loft  :iro 
cypross.  Miildlo:  A  tompio  lo  Itoliviir  in  a  park  in  lloKota.  Tlio  triM's  snrronnilin);  it  arc  Kiioalyptiis. 
liolloin;  A  street  scone  in  llio  snlmrhs  of  Caracas,  Vonoznola.  The  Iroos  arc  a  s|H>oies  of  willow '(.S’nfi/ 
bii  iiiholiltiaim). 
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Tliis  wood  is  so  light  thut  it  is  used  as  floats  for  fish  nets,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  eorks.  An  enterprising  firm  in  the  Tnited  States  is 
advoeating  its  use  for  life  belts. 

Almost  everybody  has  eaten  Brazil  nuts,  or  “nigger  toes,"  yet  few 
people  know  that  the  family  {Lecufhidaceii)  to  whieli  the  Brazil  nut 
belongs  produces  trees  whose  lumber  is  eommon  in  the  markets  of 
many  South  American  eountries,  and  one  species,  known  asC’olombian 
mahogany,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  mahogany  in  the  United  States. 
The  trees  of  a  number  of  species  are  known  under  the  English  name 
of  monkey  pots  because  of  the  size  and  shape  of  their  fruits.  In 
('olombia  at  least  one  species  is  known  as  ('oeo  de  mono  that  is, 
monkey  coconut.  This  fruit  resembles  a  small  coconut,  hence  the 
name.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  opens  by  a  lid  at  the  top  and  the  seeds, 
smaller  and  more  crinkled  than  the  Brazil  nut  drop  out.  In  some 
places  on  terra  iimta  of  the  Magdalena  Hiver  one  or  more  species  of 
the  monkey  pot  trees  are  more  abundant  than  any  other.  They  are 
truly  monarchs  of  the  forest.  The  wood,  brownish  red  in  color,  is 
used  locally  for  railroad  ties.  The  Colombian  mahogany  or  Albarco 
as  it  is  known  in  ('olombia  is,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Andes  and  is  very  abundant.  The  wood  resembles  mahog¬ 
any  in  color  but  is  harder  and  of  a  different  texture.  The  fruit  of  this 
tree  {( ’ariniana  pyriformis)  is  in  size  and  shape  like  a  pear.  So  re¬ 
markably  symmetrical  is  it  that  some  specimens  look  as  if  they  had 
been  turned  on  a  lathe.  When  ripe  the  lid  at  the  top  drops  off  and 
when  replaced  fits  almost  perfectly.  So  symmetrical  and  uniform  in 
size  and  shape  are  many  of  the  fruits  that  the  lid  of  one  will  fit  the 
fruit  of  another. 

.\nother  group  of  trees  of  the  Troj)ics  that  is  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  such  shrubs  and  vines  as  the  sumac  and  poison  ivy 
is  the  Anacardiacea  or  sumac  family.  One  of  the  best  known  tropical 
fruits  is  the  product  of  the  mango  tree  ( Manyifera  imiica).  Introduced 
from  the  eastern  tropics  no  cultivated  landscape  of  the  lowlands  of 
('olombia,  Venezuela,  and  other  parts  of  the  tropics  is  complete  with¬ 
out  its  groves  of  mango  trees.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  that  produces  this  famous  fruit  are  poisonous  to 
some  people,  just  as  those  of  its  relative,  the  ])oison  ivy,  are.  The  fruit, 
also,  can  not  be  eaten  by  some  for  the  same  reason. 

Known  as  caracoli  in  ('olombia  and  mija  in  Venezuela,  another 
member  (Amicardium  rhinnearpus)  of  this  family  produces  a  wood 
that  is  red  in  color  and  comparatively  soft.  It  is  a  common  construc¬ 
tion  timber  in  both  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  The  tree  that  produces 
this  wood  is  known  as  espave  in  Panama.  An  enterprising  lumberman 
has  attempted  to  place  it  on  (he  market  as  mahogany,  calling  it 
espave  mahogany,  but  so  far  he  has  not  been  successful  in  getting  it 
generally  accepted. 
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Jobo  (Spondins  lutea)  is  a  coninion  froo  of  tlio  virfjin  forests,  and 
because  of  its  rapid  growtii  it  is  planted  extensively  as  a  shade  tree 
especially  for  coffee  and  eaean.  Its  wood  is  soft  and,  because  it  warps 
badly,  is  not  used  much  for  lumber.  It  is,  however,  used  for  making 
matches  and,  if  properly  seasoned,  could  be  made  a  valuable  cheap 
construction  timber.  It  produces  an  edible  fruit  which  is  known  under 
the  Kn"lish  name  of  ho"  plum. 

Another  member  of  the  sumac  family  is  (lateado  (Venezuela)  and 
Diomate  or  (lusanero  (('olombia).  The  scientific  name  is  Afitronimn 
firareolfDs.  'I'lie  wood  of  this  species  is  a  reddish  brown,  streaked 
with  black  and  is  much  prized  for  cabinet  and  furniture  wood. 

WILL  CORN  BECOME  THE 
BASE  FOOD?  ■; 

A  least  Df)  ])er  cent  of  the  world’s  wheat  crop  is  eaten  by 
human  beings ;  not  S  per  cent  of  its  com  crop  is  so  eaten. 
'I'lie  prochiction  of  corn  exceeds  the  prochiction  of  wheat, 
and  it  is  "rown  over  a  much  more  extended  area.  Very 
little  corn  is  transported  away  from  where  it  is  jjrown;  two-thirds 
is  cons\imed  on  the  farms  where  pnxluced,  and  much  of  the  other 
third  within  the  limit  of  horse-drawn  or  motor  carriage.  \Mieat 
ami  wheat  floui'  are  sid)jects  of  long  ha\ds  by  rail  or  vessel.  \M\eat 
in  the  form  of  bread  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  human  foods; 
wheiever  available  it  displaces  all  other  grains,  roots,  and  tubers, 
('orn  is  eaten  only  when  wheat  is  not  available;  for  the  rest  it  is 
stock  feed.  Corn  is  America’s  greatest  gift  to  the  world;  its  value 
is  appreciated,  but  not  to  the  full  extent;  this  will  come  when  we 
know  how  to  prepare  it  as  human  food.  Some  such  marvel  as 
Charles  Lamb  fancied  to  have  been  wrought  in  pigs  by  the  roasting, 
must  also  be  wrought  in  corn. 

In  the  August  (1917)  number  of  the  Bui.i.f.tin  under  the  title, 
‘‘Wanted,  a  New  Bread,”  an  attem|)t  was  made  to  state  in  more  or 
less  exact  terms  the  problem  of  basic  food  which  now  confronts  th(' 
world,  and  which  beyond  any  doubt  will,  if  unsolved,  press  even 
harder  after  the  war  than  it  does  now.  The  purpose  of  the  writer  was 
to  lead  investigators  away  from  the  inconsequential,  although  not 
necessarily  from  the  temporary.  The  subject  of  food  is  being  studied 
now  as  it  nev'er  was  before.  ’Hie  need  for  this  stmly  is  apparent  to 
everyone  and  it  shoidd  receive  every  encouragement.  There  will  be 
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unproductive  effort ;  there  must  be,  but  this  is  not  necessiirily  wasted 
effort.  It  is  only  wasted  when  directed  toward  a  problem  itself  not 
understood.  The  writer  believes  that  a  clear  comprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  thousands  of  investigators,  many  of  them  very  competent, 
of  just  what  is  the  problem  they  have  on  hand  will  lead  to  its  solution 
in  a  short  time,  lie  himself  has  no  solution  to  offer.  His  fitness,  if 
any,  is  in  assembling  the  material  facts,  the  known  (piantities,  and  in 
jxtinting  out  the  starting  point  for  the  investigation. 

No  one  will  contend  that  bread  is  indispensable.  Man  can  live 
without  bread;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  does; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  bread  is  the  basic  food  of  all  higher  civilizations. 
'Fhe  food  economics,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  Europe,  America,  and  wherever  else  the  white  race  dwells,  is 
based  on  bread.  Black,  browm,  and  yellow  people  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  white  and  become  bread  eaters.  Bread  will,  if 
available,  conquer  the  whole  world.  It  iloes  not  necessarily  displace 
other  foods,  but  it  renders  all  such  secondary.  Its  march  has  been 
irresistible. 

The  bread  here  spoken  of  is  wheat  bread;  lye  to  be  coiisideri'd  as 
a  sort  of  wheat  although  less  adaptable  to  bread  making.  Satis- 
factor}'  bread  can  not  be  made  of  other  grains— rice,  jiotatoes,  or 
like  starchy  foods.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  barley  bannocks  and 
corn  pone,  true  bread  without  wheat  flour  is  not  yet  possible.  Some 
of  the  confections  of  buckwheat,  barley,  corn  meal,  and  oatmeal, 
particularly  when  served  hot  or  made  with  eggs,  milk,  and  butter, 
are  tasty  cates,  but  they  are  not  bread.  Formerly  what  might,  by 
some  stretch  be  called  bread,  was  made  of  corn  and  eaten  in  tln^ 
ruited  States,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  is  yet  eaten 
in  Mexico  and  other  jiarts  of  Latin  America.  This  was  of  jdain 
c.orn  meal  with  a  little  salt  and  water.  Tliis  kind  of  bread  dis¬ 
appears  ever^-Avhere  when  wheat  flour  bread  is  available.  Even  the 
southern  colori'd  farm  laborer  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to  eat  corn 
hr(*ad  excejit  when  eggs  and  milk  for  the  making  are  to  be  had. 
But  why'f  Corn  in  any  other  form  than  bread  is  as  tasty  as  wheat. 
It  has  eipial  haul  value.  It  has  a  broader  food  use,  since  it  can  be 
used  as  a  fresh  vegetable  and  serves  also  for  drying  and  canning. 
Industrially  and  culturally  it  is  far  sujierior  to  wlu'at.  It  is  a  better 
stock  food  and  it  has  many  useful  nonfood  adaptations  which  wheat 
has  not.  It  can  be  jiroduced  at  less  cost,  and  reipiires  much  less 
reserv'e  for  seeding.  Not  least,  its  possibilities  in  the  matter  of 
varietal  improvi'inent  arc  much  greater.  In  no  single  particular  is 
wheat  the  (‘tpial  of  corn  except  as  a  bread-making  mah'rial,  and  in 
this  it  far  (‘xc<*ls  corn. 

Accepting  the  experienci'  of  the  past  as  demonstrating  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  bread,  as  showing  that  man  will  accept  no  substitute  if  bread 
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ciiu  !)>'  liiitl,  tin*  prohh'iii  of  !i  larg.'r  or  nil  ('utiiv  suhstitutioii  of  (H»ru 
for  wlu'at  as  liuinaii  food  narrows  itsidf  into  an  iiupiiry  into  tin* 
biTad-inakinj?  possihilitios  of  corn.  Tlic  writer  discards  from  this 
iiupiiry  all  ipicstion  of  hot  liroads  and  all  breads  made  with  admix¬ 
tures  of  eggs,  milk,  <‘te..,  as  not  pertinent  to  the  iiupiiiw. 

'I'he  (“xigeiicies  of  the  war,  the  needs  of  American  and  allii'd  troops 
abroad,  and  of  the  civil  populations  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy,  demand  the  utmost  economy  in  the  use  of  wheat  and  rye. 
At  tin*  very  best  the  supply  is  not  (“(pial  to  the  most  urgent  need. 
Substitution  tlu're  must  be  and  has  been.  America’s  allies  have  cut 
wheat  to  the  bone.  TJie  Ihiiti'd  States  must  do  the  same.  Every  sub¬ 
stitute  or  part  sidistitute  must  be  used  to  the  fidlest  extent.  This  the 
allies  are  doing  and  this  America  must  do.  Yet  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum  bread  must  lie;  and  there  is  no  bread-making  material  ex¬ 
cept  wlieat.  Fortunately,  what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
t  erm,  the  sur[)lus  bread-making  energy  of  wheat  Hour  enables  the  skilled 
baker  to  use  a  proportion  of  otlu'r  materials  as  a  sidistitute,  more' 
|)roi)erly  an  adulterant.  A  reduction  in  the  quantitative  extrac¬ 
tion  of  offal  in  milling  wheat  effects  the  same  jiurpose.  Bread 
madi'  with  iin  admixture  of  such  adulterants  is  the  so-called  war 
bread.  Tjie  list  of  adulterants  may  be  extended  almost  indefinitely, 
but  principally  it  comprises  flour  ground  from  corn,  barley,  oats, 
millet,  and  other  locally  available  grains,  or  from  desiccated  tubers 
and  roots  or  from  the  latter  boiled  and  maslu'd.  A  certain  ju’o- 
portion  of  these  adulterants  can  be  usiul  to  take  u])  the  surjilus  bi'ead- 
making  energy  of  the  wheat  flour  and  the  resulting  bread,  whib* 
less  tasty  than  all  wheat  bread,  in  the  ('inergency  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Tjie  projiortion  of  the  adidterant  which  can  Ix'  used  ajipeai’s 
to  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole.  From  this  fact 
it  is  argued  that  this  proportion  of  the  wheat  flour  can  be  conserved. 
It  does  not  so  work  out  in  practice.  Any  proportion  of  wheat,  even 
tin*  whole,  can  be  conserved  by  not  using  bread;  but  if  bread  be  used, 
the  projiortion  of  the  adulti'rant  wliicji  a  skilled  and  projn'rlv 
ecpiipiied  baker  may  be  able  to  use  is  not  the  measure  of  the  saving 
for  tlie  whole  country.  'Plie  farmer’s  wife  and  the  ordinary  cook, 
with  poor  baking  facilities,  often  forced  to  use  dry  and  other  inferior 
yeasts,  can  not  make  use  of  the  adulterants  to  any  extent.  As  a 
matti'r  of  fact,  at  present  very  few  of  them  make  any  effort  to  do  so, 
liaving  found  by  exjieriment  that  it  was  impracticable.  Tiie  adul- 
terant  responds  to  a  war  emergemy,  and  that  only  to  a  limited 
('xtent.  It  iK'ither  .solves  the  problem  of  bri'ad  nor  jioints  the  way 
to  its  solution.  We  must  cease  to  eat  bread,  in  whicb  case  we  would 
in  all  probability  eat  potatoes  instead,  or  learn  to  make  bread  of 
the  adulterants  alone.  The  latter  is  tlu'  real  jindilem,  and  it  should 
not  b(‘  beyond  human  ingiMiuity. 
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Perhaps  no  better  light  can  ])e  thrown  upon  tlie  matter,  at  least  in 
its  ))eginnings,  than  to  iiupiire  what  jiroperty  it  is  that  wheat  })os- 
sesses  and  eorn  or  potatoes  do  not,  or  what  agency  is  applieal)le  to 
the  former  and  not  to  the  latter,  hy  means  of  which  a  satisfactory 
l)read  can  ])e  made  of  one  and  not  of  the  other. 

Wheat  and  corn  contain  about  the  same  food  elements  in  about 
the  same  proportions  and  they  liave  about  ec^ual  food  values. 
Kesults  of  hundreds  of  analyses  prove  that  variations  within  tin* 
wheats  and  variations  within  tlie  corns  are  as  great  as  the  average* 
variations  between  wheat  and  corn.  The  elements  are  carbohy¬ 
drates  (starches,  sugars,  etc.)  about  SO  per  cent,  protein  about  12 
])er  cent,  ether  extracts  (fats)  about  G  per  cent,  and  ash  about  2  per 
cent.  In  adaj)tal)ility  to  tlie  human  digestive  apparatus  corn  and 
wheat  are  about  equal,  with  whatever  advantage  there  he  apparently 
on  the  side  of  corn;  yet,  on  the  whole,  claims  of  superiority  as  human 
food  for  either  over  the  other  have  hut  little  foundation. 

'I'he  chemical  elements  of  corn  and  wheat  are  so  similar  as  to  he 
almost  identical,  hut  the  forms  these  elements  take  differ;  in  some 
respects,  speaking  economically,  almost  radicall}^  For  one  thing 
wheat  is  rich  in  gluten  and  corn  is  very  poor.  As  a  human  food  the 
gluten  of  wlu'at  has  no  superiority  over  the  same  elements  under 
other  forms  in  corn.  It  is  the  mechanical  and  not  the  chemical  or  food 
properties  of  gluten  that  are  of  importance.  The  sticky,  mucilagi¬ 
nous  nature  of  gluten  is  thee  property  that  wheat  possesses,  and 
corn,  other  grains,  seeds,  and  potatoes  do  not  possess,  which  makers 
the  former  the  only  available  bread  grain.  But  this  is  trmi  only 
because  man,  prehistoric  man  in  this  case,  has  been  able  to  find  an 
inexpensive,  easily  procurable,  and  food  and  taste  neutral  substama*, 
which,  applied  to  the  gluten  and  through  the  action  of  heat,  pro¬ 
duces  the  marvelous  nisult  of  converting  wheat  flour  dough  wlum 
l)aked  into  bnaul.  The  .secret  of  wlu'at  bn'ad  is  in  the  “raising.” 
'File  immediate  action  of  the  ('scaj)ing  gases  of  yeast  or  oth(‘r  leavc'iis 
on  the  moist  dough  is  purely  mechanical.  Th(\v  render  tlui  dough 
porous.  The  loaf  is  further  swollen  in  the  initial  stages  of  ]»aking 
through  the  action  of  the  lu'at  of  the  oven.  'I'he  n'sultant  is,  how¬ 
ever,  something  scarcedy  to  la^  expc'cted  of  mechanical  action.  'I'lie 
tast('  and  flavor  of  the  leavened  bread  is  entirely  distinct  from 
unleavemal  bn*ad,  parclnul  flour,  or  roasted  wheat.  In  effect  a  mwv 
food  substance  is  created  by  tlui  action  of  heat  in  the  porous  dough. 
Beef,  potatoes,  barh^y,  corn,  buckwh(nit,  or  oats  are  more  or  hws  the 
saimi  no  matter  how  cooki'd,  and  so  also  is  wheat  ,  unless  it  be  in  tla^ 
form  of  leavened  bn'ad. 

Fxcept  in  the  form  of  h'aveiK'd  bnnid,  many  (on(i  is  tempted  to  say 
all)  starchy  foods,  grains,  roots,  and  tubers  ani  better  adapted  and 
more  accc^ptable  as  human  food  than  whcnit.  'I'he  s(*cret  of  wheat 
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broad  is  leaven.  This  fact  eau  not  be  too  inueh  emphasized.  If, 
then,  a  leaven  ean  be  found  for  some  of  the  other  grains  or  for  some 
tuber  or  root,  will  not  wheat  be  supplanted  ^  No  doubt  it  will  be, 
if  the  grain,  the  root,  or  the  tuber  supplies  a  bread  e(iuall3'  aeeeptal)le 
with  wheat  bread,  and  in  addition  offers  greater  eultural  advantages. 
Corn  and  potatoes,  be\’ond  any  ([uestion,  answer  the  seeond  condi¬ 
tion;  but  the  first  condition,  that  is  unanswered  and  has  been  but 
little  studied.  We  say  a  leaven  for  corn  or  potatoes,  but  there  is  no 
need  that  it  be  such.  It  ma^"  be  anything,  a  substance,  a  process, 
or  an  apparatus  that  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  making  good 
l)read.  Quite  recently'  prizes  have  been  offered  in  New  Yoi'k  for  th(> 
best  bread  to  be  made  from  the  materials  classed  bv  the  I'nited 
States  Fooil  Commission  as  wheat  substitutes.  This  list  includes 
corn,  barle}",  rice,  oats,  and  others.  The  idea  of  those  offering  the 
prizes  appears  to  be  that  the  secret  of  no-wheat  liread  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  some  ilevelopment  of  the  l)aker’s  art.  This  is  not  imjios- 
sible,  although  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  improbable.  Of  all  that 
goes  to  make  the  problem  of  corn  or  barhw  bread  the  baker  is  abt)ut 
the  only  one  who  has  heretofore  given  serious  thought  to  the  matter. 
Me  and  all  his  predecessors  have  failed,  so  that  from  the  baking  stand¬ 
point  alone  it  is  tloubtful  if  more  than  has  been  can  be  aceomplished. 
'Phe  chemist  should  trv,  the  miller  should  trv,  perhaps  the  farmer 
might  help.  The  baker  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected;  now 
others  must  eome  to  his  assistanee.  IJiit,  one  asks,  do  we  want  to 
supplant  wheat  bread  (  Even  if  some  other  good  bread  l)e  found 
would  it  not  be  well  to  keep  both  f  It  is  not  a  (question  of  what  one 
wants  to  do,  but  of  what  conditions  will  force  one  to  do.  If  the  new 
bread  answers  every  re([uisite  as  well  as  wheat  bread,  can  be  pi'o- 
duced  at  much  less  eost,  and  is  availal)le  over  larger  areas  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  including  in  the  main  the  present  wheat  areas,  then 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made  must  to  a  larger  extent  supplant 
wheat. 

Outside  of  human  food,  wheat,  unlike  corn,  potatoes,  barhw,  and 
oats,  is  but  little  used.  There  is  but  little  need  for  it  except  to  per¬ 
form  its  t)ne  prime  use  bread  making.  Wheat  as  human  food  has 
supplanteii  corn  with  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent,  it  constantl}'  and  rapidlv'  supplants  it  ev'ervwhere. 
.\hnost  as  rapidly’  it  is  supplanting  other  grains  -  rice,  manioc,  and 
all  other  starchy  foods;  but  onl}’  as  human  h)od.  Wheat  does  not 
supplant  corn.  On  the  contraiy,  the  cultivation  of  corn  increases 
much  more  rapidly-  than  wheat  cultivation.  Before  the  war  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  almost  ceased  to  eat  matured  corn, 
but  thej'  grew  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  wheat. 
In  the  battle  between  corn  and  wheat,  corn  had  won  on  everv  Held 
l)Ut  one,  but  from  this  one  it  had  almost  entirelj*  retired.  Discov'er 
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a  way  of  making  bread  of  corn  and  wheat  will  in  all  probability  fall 
l)elow  barley,  perhaps  below  buckwheat.  Uye  may  he  able  to  liold 
its  own,  but  not  wheat. 

Corn  is  the  economically  superior  grain,  and  it  is  produced  in 
larger  quantities.  The  figures  given  by  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  Rome,  for  eight  years,  1909  to  1916,  inclusive,  are: 
Wheat,  666,030,600  metric  tons;  corn,  651,520,700  tons.  In  1910 
the  corn  production  exceeded  tlie  wheat,  and  again  in  1912  and  in 
1914.  Incomplete  returns  for  1917  indicate  that  the  corn  crop  will 
exceed  tlic  wheat  crop  by  20  per  cent  or  more.  The  institute’s 
figures  are  confessedly  incomplete.  They  include  returns  from 
about  all  the  wheat,  but  by  no  means  from  all  the  corn  producing 
countries.  One  hundred  years  ago  the  production  of  wheat  was 
five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  corn,  ('orn,  notwithstanding 
the  war  demands  for  wheat  l)read,  has  now  taken  its  permanent  place 
ahead  of  wheat,  and  this  place  it  will  hold  even  though  it  ceases  to 
be  in  any  degree  a  human  food.  This  it  has  done  because  from  the 
grower’s  staudi)oint  it  is  the  better  grain  and  better  fits  the  farm 
economy. 

Corn  was  a  tropical  plant  that  is,  it  originated  in  tropical  America. 
Even  yet  half  of  Europe  regards  it  a  tropical  plant,  unsuited  to  any 
but  tropical  or  subtropical  regions.  From  South  America,  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man,  corn  had  spread  through  Central 
America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States.  Since 
it  has  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  Corn  statistics  are  com¬ 
piled  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  from  Austria, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Roumania,  Russia,  and 
Switzerland  in  Europe;  from  Japan  and  Russia  in  Asia;  from  Algeria, 
Egypt,  and  Tunis  in  Africa;  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
North  America;  from  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Ih’uguay  in  South 
America;  and  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  These  are  States 
adhering  to  the  institute  and  reporting.  Corn  is  grown  in  addition  in 
Portugal,  Turkey,  India,  Serbia,  Creece,  Morocco,  South  and  Central 
Africa,  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Mexico,  the  Central  American 
States,  Brazil,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  P()rto  Rico,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  and  other  jiarts 
of  llie  West  Indies.  It  is  not  yet  successfully  grown  in  the  Britisli 
Isles  or  in  northern  Eurojie. 

'Phe  cultural  possibilitii's  of  corn  are  h'ss  well  known  than  of  wheat. 
Apparently  W(‘  have  very  lU'arly  reached  the  limit  of  what  can  be 
done  with  wheat,  but  by  no  means  of  what  can  be  done  with  corn. 
In  tropical  South  America,  where  corn  originated,  varieties  of  corn 
commoidy  grown  rccjuire  five  months  to  mature.  In  the  northern 
United  States  and  Canada  varieties  (tf  corn  are  grown  that  take  only 
three  months  to  matun*.  In  all  probability  a  variety  will  be  found 
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to  mature  in  SO  days,  and  sueh  a  variety  will  he  suitable  for  England 
and  northern  Europe.  The  same  end  may  he  attained  in  another 
way.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  heat  reijuirements  for  germi¬ 
nation  among  the  corns.  A  variety  may  he  found  to  germinate  at 
a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  make  it  suitable  for  these  more 
northern  regions.  He  is  a  venturesome  man  who  says  that  corn 
may  not  sometime  he  grown  wherever  wheat  is  now  grown.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  areas  in  tropical  lands  (corn  can  he  grown  in  all  the 
Tropics)  where  wheat  will  grow  must  he  very  limited.  Wheat  has 
been  developed  through  ages  of  experimentation  and  selection,  and 
is  now  about  what  it  was  when  Virgil  wrote  the  Oeorgics.  The  gains 
of  wheat  in  2, ()()()  years  have  been  small,  very  small,  as  compared 
with  the  cultural  gains  of  corn  in  one-fiftieth  of  the  time.  Oorn  is 
(*ven  now  grown  over  much  more  than  twice  as  large  an  area  as  wheat, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  proiiortion  will  become 
grc'ater.  The  United  States  produces  over  SO  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
crop  of  corn  and  about  25  per  cent  of  its  wheat.  In  both  grains  it 
leads  in  economy  of  production.  That  is  to  say,  it  produces  more 
of  each  grain  per  capital  and  labor  units  than  any  other  country 
(except  (.’anada  on  a  par  as  to  wheat).  Its  production  per  acre  in 
corn  is  above  the  average  of  all  jiroducing  countries,  but  its  wheat 
acre  protluction  is  below  the  average.  England  grows  from  35  to  40 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre;  the  United  States  less  than  half  this 
amount  (under  15  bushels);  yet  the  cost  of  jiroduction  per  bushel 
is  less  here  than  in  England. 

Production  per  acre  is  no  test  whatever  of  economy  of  production 
or  of  good  agriculture.  People  who  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  bulk  or  cheapen  the  cost  of  grain  is  to  make  two  plants 
grow  where  one  grew  before  have  hut  little  knowledge  of  what  it 
costs  in  labor  and  exjiense  to  make  the  second  plant  grow.  Very 
often  it  is  better  to  grow  the  second  plant  somewhere  else.  Some 
theorists  and  fancy  farmers  who  farm  for  fun  regardless  of  cost 
affect  to  believe  that  shiftlessness  lies  at  the  root  of  the  low  American 
acre  production.  'Phese  people,  while  no  doubt  they  can  produce 
50,  (K),  or  more  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  on  land  similar  to  that 
where  their  neighbors  produce  only  15,  should  know  that  the  China¬ 
man  can  heat  them  at  their  own  game.  Yet  China,  with  over  90 
per  cent  of  its  population  doing  nothing  but  raise  food,  produces 
barley  enough  to  live  on,  while  the  United  States  with  a  proportion 
of  food  producers  only  about  one-fourth  as  great,  raises  enough  for 
all  and  has  a  big  surplus  to  export.  This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
(|uantity  and  (juality  of  what  goes  into  the  resjiective  stomachs  of 
American  and  Chinaman.  The  higher  civilization  demands  exten- 
siv^e,  not  intensive,  farming  a  fact  which  our  self-styled  experts 
should  learn. 
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Corn  is  the  most  economical  grain  we  know.  In  the  United  States, 
where  wheat  and  corn  are  l)oth  produced,  two  and  a  half  to  three 
times  the  measure  of  corn  can  he  grown  as  of  wheat.  First-class  land 
will  produce  from  SO  to  100  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  same  land  will 
scarcely  ever  produce  over  30  bushels  of  wheat.  Fancy  farmers 
(anil  Chinamen)  have  produced  75  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  over  200  bushels  of  corn  by  the  same  methods 
(in  South  Carolina)  have  been  produced  on  a  single  acre. 

The  seed  requirements  of  corn  arc  only  about  one-tenth  the  like 
requirements  of  wheat.  Allowing  for  all  losses  through  replanting, 
freezing,  rot,  etc.,  the  actual  seed  requirement  for  the  five-year 
period  1911-1915  was:  Wheat,  90  pounds,  li  bushels  per  acre;  corn, 
9.8  pounds  per  acre — a  bushel  to  acres.  This  saving  in  seed 
is  of  great  value.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat  has  some  advantages 
over  corn.  It  is  better  suited  to  new  land ;  it  requires  less  cultivation ; 
it  is  sown  in  the  fall  and  harvested  in  midsummer,  so  that  some 
times  it  better  fits  in  with  an  economy  of  labor  distribution.  Taking 
these  advantages  as  an  offset,  corn  is  produced  at  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  the  cost  of  wheat. 

Corn  and  hay  are  the  bases  of  nearly  all  agriculture  in  the  United 
States.  Corn  becomes  a  like  base  wherever  it  is  cultivated.  Oui’ 
farming  is  built  upon  corn.  The  iiroduction  of  all  food  animals  and 
their  by-products,  wool,  hides,  etc.,  depends  upon  corn.  The  farmers’ 
work  animals  live  upon  corn  and  hay.  Even  the  production  of  other 
grains  depend  U])on  the  corn  crop.  Although  we  do  not  eat  much 
corn  we  and  a  large  ])art  of  the  world  would  starve  were  it  not  for 
this  most  hejieficent  and  valuable  grain.  The  one  thing  needed  is 
the  discoviM-y  of  how  to  make  bread  of  it.  W.  C.  W. 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES 

Brazil’s  Expansion  of  Manufacturing,  in  the  January  number  of 
’Phe  Americas,  is  an  excellcJit  account  of  the  remarkable  strides  that 
country  is  now  making  in  the  production  of  manufactured  articles, 
in  some  instances  not  only  for  home  consumption  hut  in  quantities 
sufiicient  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  export  trade.  'Phal 
Brazil  shouhl  send  cotton  textiles  to  France  and  other  European 
countries  is  undoubtedly  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  things  as  they 
formerly  existed,  aiul  is  striking  hi  its  significance.  The  European 
war  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  economic  and  financial  disaster  to 
the  great  Republic  of  the  South,  but  the  genius  of  the  Brazilian 
people  has  risen  to  the  occasion  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  the 
Jiecessity  of  providijig  for  its  own  wants  iji  many  lines  of  finished 
products  has  served  to  awaken  the  country  to  a  fuUer  realization  of 
its  own  resources.  The  energy  with  which  various  sections  of  the 
country  are  beginning  to  employ  their  vast  resources  of  raw  materials 
in  tui’iiing  out  manufactured  products  and  in  building  up  new  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  improving  those  already  established  is  well  brought 
out  in  'Phe  Americas’  article,  which  is  herewith  rej)roduced  practically 
in  full: 

******* 

Before  the  war  Itra/.il  was  an  ambitious  nation,  witli  an  enormous  territory  and 
gigantic;  resources,  which  was  carrying  its  eggs  of  national  prosperity  in  one  basket, 
concentrating  its  energies  upon  a  few  special  prcxlucts  for  supplying  which  the  world 
largely  depended  upon  her.  Port  facilities,  new  railroad  systems  and  extensions,  and 
other  improvements  on  the  lai^'e  scale,  recpiiring  heavy  borrowings  of  capital,  were  in 
the  development  stage,  and  money  was  going  into  Brazil  from  Europe  for  lai^e  col¬ 
lateral  enterprises,  but  everything  was  building  up  around  the  special  industries  of 
the  country.  The  Brazilians  had  great  confidence  in  the  coming  expansion  of  Brazil's 
production,  prosperity,  and  power.  The  country’s  present  predicament  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  world  agreed  with  them  and  accorded  heavy  financial 
backing  for  developments  that  would  obviously  take  years  of  steady  further  financing 
to  bring  to  the  paying  state.  The  war  came,  the  steady  financing  upon  the  expei  la- 
tion  of  which  Brazilian  development  was  jjroceeding  suddenly  became  impossible, 
the  market  for  Brazilian  products  slumped  for  a  time  and  then  revived.  So  much  of 
the  Brazilian  ollicial  financing  and  general  mercantile  credit  had  been  predicated  upon 
the  continuation  of  supplies  of  out.side  capital  that  a  serious  situation  threatened. 

If  Brazil’s  national  credit  and  the  Brazilians’  reputation  for  individual  business 
honor  had  not  been  what  it  was  there  Nvould  have  been  a  crash,  but  it  did  not  happen , 
and  to-day  we  see  Brazil  working  out  what  is  actually  a  wonderfully  important  eco¬ 
nomic  transformation.  Brazil  awoke  immediately  to  the  nece.ssity  of  developing  all 
her  rest)urces.  The  idea  permeated  the  whole  nation.  The  Federal  (iovernment 
took  up  sy.stematically  the  carrying  out  of  a  j)olicy  for  all  Brazil  of  Government  encour- 
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BRAZILIAN  MANUFACTI’RES  AT  THE  SAO  I'AI  LO  EXHIBITION 


I<eft;  An  exhibit  of  the  product  of  Brazilian  glass  factories.  Right:  Leather  from  Brazilian  hides  mailc  in  Brazilian  tannerie 
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agement  and  aid  in  Ktiniulatinu:  aaricnlture  and  cattle  raisin",  also  manufacturin", 
so  that  Hrazil  would  in  the  first  jilace  jiroduce  for  herself  certain  kinds  of  food  that  can 
ea.sily  be  grown  in  Brazil  hut  had  been  bought  before,  and  goods  that  Brazil  can  make 
in  factories;  and  in  the  second  place  to  liring  about  a  larger  production  of  exportable 
commodities.  The  presidents  of  the  individual  Brazilian  States,  men  who  appear  to 
have  a  remarkably  broad  grasp  of  practical  busine.ss  ideas  and  national  economics, 
have  been  doing  things  in  line  with  a  constructive  plan  for  development  in  their 
States.  The  people  have  token  it  up  in  organized  and  indi\ddual  ways. 

In  the  rubber  States,  uii  along  the  Amazon,  the  State  governments  are  trying  to 
reform  the  methods  of  rubber  pro<lucfion.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  Pani  rubber, 
when  clean  and  pure,  is  admittedly  the  best  rubber  in  the  world,  but  it  costs  more  to 
produce  than  jilantation  rubber  cultivated  in  the  Far  East.  The  hope  of  Brazilian 
rubber  Ls  that  for  the  present  costly  system  of  sending  rubber-gathering  expeditions 
up  the  rivers  and  into  the  interior,  consisting  of  men  largely  brought  over  from  the 
cities  of  the  coast,  and  provisioned  like  armies  from  supplies  purchased  abroad  and 
carried  along,  there  may  be  substituted  a  permanent,  localized  industry  analogous 
to  agriculture.  The  nibber  wilderness  would  be  opened  up  with  railroads,  wagon 
roads,  and  clearings,  where  the  famili&s  of  the  rubber  gatherers  might  live  and  produce, 
at  greatly  reduced  expense,  the  food  for  themselveis  and  the  rubber  workers.  It  is 
al.so  urged  that  by  using  better  utensils  for  gathering  the  latex  and  smoking  it,  with 
more  <-areful  handling,  the  “wild  rubber”  can  be  delivered  in  commerce  so  clean 
and  of  standard  quality  as  practically  to  reduce  its  price  through  making  unneces,sary 
the  present  cleaning  juocesses  which  have  to  be  applied  to  it  in  manufacturing. 

Down  in  south  Brazil  the  most  is  being  made  of  great  lumbering  po,ssibilities,  and 
for  two  years  a  rapidly  growing  exportation  of  logs  and  boards  down  the  Parana  River 
to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  has  been  showing  among  Brazilian  statistics.  There  is 
also  coal  in  the  south,  so  that  the  Federal  and  State  governments  are  cooperating  to 
provide  transportation,  capital,  and  expert  development  of  the  coal  industry.  There 
is  some  skepticism  alwtit  the  permanent  practicability  of  coal  mining,  but  if  it  can 
be  made  practicable  the  Brazilians  will  do  it  by  adapting  their  methods  to  the  special 
conditions.  They  ar<“  now  reported  to  be  powdering  the  coal  at  the  mines,  probably 
in  order  to  imj»rove  a  low-grade  product  before  transporting  it. 

.\n  attempt  is  being  made  to  increase  the  production  of  wheat,  and  the  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice  is  being  brought  about  in  a  way  that  obviously  “means  business.’’ 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  .lapanese  Government  several  thousand  .lapanese  colo¬ 
nists  have  been  brought  to  Brazil,  and  more  are  coming,  in  order  to  grow  rice  and  teach 
Brazil  how  to  grow  rice  that  is  cheap  and  of  good  quality. 

An  official  publicity  campaign  around  the  world  for  the  sale  of  Brazilian  yerba 
mate  is  being  launched.  This  tea  is  sold  to  the  amount  of  several  millions’  worth  a 
year  to  other  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  the  popular  social  mild  beverage  of  Buenas 
Aires.  It  is  said  to  be  a  wholesome  beverage,  of  remarkable  food  values,  supplying 
especially  the  place  of  green  vegetables  in  the  southern  diet,  and  a  corrective  for  an 
excessive  use  of  beef.  South  Americans  believe  that  it  has  physical  strengthening 
qualities  that  enable  men  to  go  for  long  periods  of  strenuous  effort  even  without  other 
food.  Brazil’s  publicity  official  says  that  it  is  now  being  used  extensively  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  allies  in  Europe.  Mate  of  good  quality  is  now  being  sold  by 
several  firms  in  this  country.  Persons  used  to  the  ordinary  tea  do  not  fancy  if  at 
first,  but  several  trials  of  properly  made  mate  and  they  ordinarily  like  it. 

As  part  of  the  campaign  for  a  greater  agricultural  productivity  Brazil  has  officially 
and  pojiularly  got  behind  a  development  of  cattle  raising,  hide  and  leather  produc¬ 
tion,  and  meat  jiacking.  Great  packing  plants  are  going  up,  the  exjxirtation  of  meat 
is  large  (“iiougli  to  be  separately  stated  in  the  figure's  of  commerce,  and  the  hides  are 
either  sold  abroad  or  made  into  shoes  for  Brazilian  wear.  Last  year,  at  Brazil's 
autumnal  sea.son,  regional  country  fairs  and  exhibitions  at  Rio  dc  Janeiro  and  in 
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Top:  rrofliicis  of  llio  moat-itiickinp  ostablishmonis.  Middle:  .lute  fabrics.  Bottom:  rrodiict; 
of  the  Silo  I’aiilo  pa|X'r  factories. 
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f’ourteny  of  Thp  Amcricap.  Now  York. 

BUAZH.IAN.MANl'FACTUHKS  SHOWN  AT  THE  SAO  I’AULO  EXHIIHTION. 

Top:  Kitchenware  and  uteasils.  Middle:  Wicker  furniture,  brushes,  etc.  Hot  tom:  Samples 
of  the  profiucts  of  Brazilian  pharmacetil ical  and  chemical  laboratories. 
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iitlier  lar<;o  cilios  won'  condiiotod  wliioh  wore  mu<'h  liko  our  own  airrioulliiral  fairs  in 
I  ho  inid-wost. 

If  tho  forofroin<r  skotoli  of  tho  war-tiino  awakoniiif;  of  all  Mrazil  to  tho  national 
advantapo  of  an  all-ronnd  dovolopniont  of  pnnhK'tivo  indnstrios,  which  ovory  Ifra- 
zilian  has  boon  talkiii"  about,  and  not  only  talking  about  but  aoooinj)lishinc,  has 
yivon  tho  idoa  intondod  of  how  innoli  in  oarnost  our  loni'-tiino  frionds  in  Latin 
Amorica  aro  in  this  workini;  out  of  thoir  own  salvation,  tho  rt'ador  will  a])])rooiato  tho 
nows  from  Sao  Paulo  of  th('  ('xposition  of  local  industries  which  closed  a  few  weeks 
ai;<>.  This  ('xhibit  showed  how  tin*  national  idoa  has  worked  out  in  an  expansion  of 
local  manufacturins;.  Pc'rsons  who  know  that  domestic  inorchandist'  had  bf'on  aj)- 
poariiif;  more  and  more  in  tho  shops,  and  that  mor('  kinds  of  articles  for  ])orsonal  con- 
sum])tion  wore  boim;  iwoducod,  wore  positively  astonished  at  the  numbc'r  and  (piality 
of  tho  now  floods. 

In  Sao  Paulo  there  ar<‘  now  several  pretentious  furniture  factories  that  are  turniiifr 
out  i)ractically  all  the  household  soods  in  that  line  now  bein*;  juirchased.  the  exception 
being  do  luxe  pieces  for  the  very  fastidious,  whose  houses  are  also  e(iuipi)ed  with  staple 
furniture  of  home  make.  Then'  is  a  factory  specializing  in  wicker  furniture.  Six 
tanneries,  one  of  which  employs  250  men,  are  busy  turning  the  hides  which  are  the 
by-product  of  the  packing  industry  into  leather  of  various  kinds.  Hides  and  h'ather 
are  shipped  in  (piantity  to  other  South  .American  countries.  Tlu'  h'ading  factory  is 
handling  now  Ix'tween  75,(M)()  and  1(K),0(M)  hides  a  year,  and  it  has  .sold  over  (i(K),0(H) 
feet  of  ma^'hine  Ix'lting,  in  addition  to  uppi'rand  soh'  leather.  It  is  now  statc'd  that  all 
Hrazil  is  being  slnxl  with  Hrazilian  shoes  made  of  Mrazilian  leather,  meaning  that  the 
masses  of  the  jx)j)ulation  arc'  buying  tlu'  domestic  pnxluct,  although  imported  slnx's  of 
ordinary  <piality  are  still  the  bulk  of  consumption  in  sonu'  o^the  northern  sections  of 
the  country,  and  the  liner  imported  shex's  an'  ptircha.sed  by  th('  wealthier  inhabitants 
and  bought  for  dress  purjxises  by  others.  The  output  of  f(X)twear  in  different  styles 
from  Brazilian  h'ather  must  now  be  approaching  2(),<MM).()(Mt  ])airs  a  year,  if  it  is  not 
greater.  Sao  Paulo  is  en'dited  with  something  over  half  the  pnxluction  of  stai)le 
sho4's. 

.Sao  Paulo  is  W('aring  hats  made  at  honu',  tlu'  importation  at  this  point  having  i)rac- 
tically  ceased.  Two  yt'ars  ago  there  W('re  2,5(K).(MH)  hats,  including  straws,  made  in 
the  .''tate.  'Phere  are  now  l!t  hat  factorit's  in  tlu'  city  of  .Sao  Paulo. 

Brazil's  b'xtile  industry  was  ('stablishi'd  before  the  war,  Brazil's  pnxluction  of 
cotton,  which  is  of  high  grad('.  was  tlu'  basis  of  this,  a  ])rotectiv(‘  tariff  helping.  AVell- 
eipiipped  factori('S,  some  driven  with  electric  )X)wer,  W('re  aln'ady  in  existence'.  The 
incn'asi'  during  war  time  in  ti'Xtih'  manufacturing  is  declared  to  Ix'  one  of  the  notabh' 
f('.ttun's  of  the  geiu'ral  ('xpansion  of  Brazilian  manual  pnxluction.  Cottons  of  fair 
grade'  and  cassimen's  of  high  (piality  an'  now  being  turned  out.  Silk  and  juti'  an'  also 
handled.  Sao  Paulo  is  looking  forward  to  th('  pnxluction  of  tlu'  liiu'st  grade's  of  tex¬ 
tile's.  There'  is  a  .sjx'cial  war  industry  in  the'  making  of  absorlx'iit  cotton  and  banelage's 
for  the'  armie's  of  the'  .Allies,  There  are'  75  textile  plants  and  shops  of  all  size's  in  the 
State'  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  production  of  coMon  cloth  alone'  now  is  probably  in  the  ne'igh- 
borhoexl  of  200, (MM), (KM)  yards  a  ye'ar. 

Shirts,  collars,  uneh'rwear,  and  hoisi'ry  are  Ix'ingturne'd  out  in  epiantity.  .A  maker  of 
silk  stex'kings  is  now  placing  his  gexxls  in  the  be'st  store's  right  along  with  impearted 
goexls. 

.A  suddenly  awakene'd  busiiu'ss  in  Brazil  is  the'  pnxluction  of  dye  materials  of  vege¬ 
table  origin.  The'se  an*  Ix'ing  use'd  in  the'  lex-al  industrie's  and  miu'h  is  made'  of  them 
for  exjxart  sale.  Brazil  is  the*  source  of  a  large  share*  of  tho  world's  pharmaceutie'al 
prexlucts.  Many  of  the'se*,  Ix'fore*  the*  war,  were  syste'inatically  collected  by  (Jerman 
pe'ddh'rs  and  trade*  age'iits  in  the*  interior  of  the  country,  who  had  arrangexl  with  small 
storeke*ep(*rs  to  take*  them  in  trade*  from  native's  and  farmers  in  minute*  epiantities. 
The  breaking  up  of  the*  (ierman  business  of  import  and  expeert  killed  this  organized 
.■M(i4S~-]S-Bull.  4 - (5 
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colloclion  of  dru};  stuffs.  It  is  now  Itoiiis;  roorganizod .  Thoro  aro  not  only  \ psotahlo 
substances,  but  the  terribly  venomous  serj)ents  of  the  back  country  are  bred  by  the 
thotisand  in  elaborately  constructed  "snake  farms’"  in  the  cities,  the  poison  sys¬ 
tematically  taken  from  the  snakes  and  reduced  chemically  or  pharmaceutically  to 
medicinal  forms.  Tons  of  “i)atent  medicine’’  are  sold  throuchout  Hrazil,  and  other 
tons  of  drugs  proft'ssionally  recognized  the  world  ov<‘r  are  exported. 

The  exposition  gave  a  clue  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  metal-working  industries. 
They  run  from  iron  and  brass  founilries,  i)lants  for  making  iron  beds,  and  various 
machine  shops,  to  factories  wlu're  the  products  of  growing  local  manufacture  oi  glass¬ 
ware  meet  the  metals  and  stich  merchandise  as  electric  lixtures.  lamps,  etc.,  are 
produced.  Sao  Paulo  is  going  strongly  into  the  i>roduction  on  a  i)n‘t«‘ntions  scale  of 
agricultural  machinery,  particularly  of  rice-hulling  and  rice-cleaning  machines  and 
the  machinery  and  tools  used  on  the  coffee  plantations.  Sugar  machinery,  i)umps, 
corn  grinders,  etc,,  are  also  going  to  the  farms  from  local  Ilrazilian  factori(‘s.  One 
factory  in  Sao  Panlo  now  has  a  i)ay  roll  of  IloO  men.  The  breadth  of  Sao  Paulo's 
expansion  of  manufacturing  may  be  seen  in  this  summary  of  merchandi.se  shown  in  the 
local  excise  lists:  Rubber  goods,  trunks,  chinaware,  mattre.sses,  pins,  aluminum  gcxnls. 
buttons,  liquors,  billiard  balls,  .scales,  plumbing  goods.  roi)e,  wagons,  chains,  collins, 
musical  instruments,  i)ianos,  scientilic  instruments,  jewelry,  bricks,  pipes,  picture 
frames,  marble  objects.  pai)er  and  cardboard,  screws  and  nails,  confectionery,  fire¬ 
works.  boats,  mirrors,  ribbons  and  laces,  hor.seshoes.  bottles.  ])rinting  and  lithography, 
perfumery,  fringes,  ready-made  clothing,  soap,  sawmills,  sausage',  harness,  locks, 
paints,  wire  netting,  glass. 

Something  of  the  same  expansion  and  broadt'iiing  of  local  industrialization  has  take'ii 
place  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world.  The  war  has  brought  abotit  what  must 
inevitably  become  a  gri'at  increase  in  the  whole  world's  production  and  consumption, 
conse(|uently  a  world-wide  increase  of  wealth  and  civilization.  There  is  no  country 
where  it  has  been  accomplishe<l  as  notably  in  the  face  of  adverse  (inancial  comlitions 
as  in  Rrazil.  To-day  Rrazil  is  going  ahead  not  oidy  with  this  strengtlu'iiing  of  the' 
.solid  basis  of  national  credit,  but  the  government  now  |)lans  for  a  better  system  of  the 
nation's  banking  and  currency  establishment. 

Art  and  Archaeology,  the  illustrated  tiiagaziiie  puhlislied  hv  the 
Arehseologieal  Institute  of  America,  devotes  its  dauuarv  and  Feh- 
ruarv  (eomltined)  numher  ehiefly  to  articles  and  illustrations  relative 
to  the  dedication  of  the  new  auditorium  and  art  museum  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  By  spt'cial  permission  the  Bpm.etin  reproduces 
the  aceomjtanying  illustrations  which  show  some  of  the  artistic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  structun'.  The  friends  of  the  School  of  American 
Uesearch  gathen'd  in  Santa  Fe  the  latter  part  of  Xovemlx'r,  11117,  to 
(hxlicate  this  huilding  and  to  celehrate  the conelusion  of  the  ti'iilh  year 
of  the  sehool’s  existenee  as  well  as  the  heginning  of  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  New  Mexieo  Archax)lo‘rical  Society,  the  organization  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  estahlishment  of  the  school  in  Santa  Fe. 
As  Art  and  Arclueology  puts  it:  “The  huilding  dedicated  is  in  itself 
a  record  of  the  ideals  and  methods  of  the  school.  The  concrete  link¬ 
ing  of  arcluvology  and  art,  the  revitalization  of  tlu'  cultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  achievements  of  the  past  to  he  inspiring  forces  in  the  pro- 
duct>i(»n  of  new  and  increasingly  greater  art,  has  been  a  distinctive 
work  of  the  school  in  Santa  Fe.” 
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Its  :irchitoclurt'  is  that  of  Iho  Kraiicisc:in  missions  of  Now  Mexico.  inauKuratod  :tlHI  years  aRo.  We  must  (to  back  over  the  aites  six  cenluries  of  time.  T.IMK)  miles  of  ilislanee, 
by  way  of  Mexico  ami  S)>ain  to  .\ssisi  in  Italy,  the  home  of  Saint  Francis,  if  we  would  follow  that  historic  threail  to  its  oritiin.  That  trail  is  marked  by  su()erhnmati  devo¬ 
tion.  We  mittht  c-all  it  'The  Way  of  the  Martyrs.'  and  this  is  a  montimetit  to  their  tnenior.v."  (Fiilttar  I..  Hewlett,  ••<»n  (IpeniiiK  the  New  Musetim") 
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'rii(‘  uiii(|iip  stnictun',  intcMuh'd  as  a  homo  for  tho  choioost  troas- 
iir(>s  of  Aima'icaii  arcluooloijy  and  ahoriiiinal  art,  is  most  appropriatoly 
d(*si<fn(‘d  in  its  aroluti'ctural  foatun's  to  prosi'ivo  tho  liistory  and 
tra<litions  <»f  tlu'  past  and  is  tlu'  rosnlt  of  tho  oonoortod  offorts  of  tlio 
Arolnoologioal  Institiito  of  Amorica  and  many  puhlio-spiritod  oit- 
izons  of  Xow  Mexico.  'Pho  ooo])oration  and  gonorous  s])irit  of  many 
individuals  made  tin*  orc'ction  of  tho  structure*  possible,  oh'im'iits 
which  are  well  hrou<;h(  out  in  tho  ohteiuont  announcomont  of  its 
oponinj'  hy  Mr.  Kd<;ar  L.  Hewlett,  editor  of  Art  and  Arcluooloj'v, 
of  which  tho  followin''  is  a  partial  roproiluction ; 

It  is  lay  privilcfio  to  aiinouacc  tlu*  opcninii  of  a  new  institution  tin*  New  Mexico 
Art  Museum.  For  many  montlis  the  eyes  of  our  people  have  turned  daily  toward  this 
|)lace.  They  watched  the  old  military  head'piarteis  di.sappear.  the  new  walls  rise*. 
lh(‘  yreat  timhers  swiny  into  place.  ( >ut  of  anrelateil  elements,  clay,  lime,  wooil,  ami 
iron,  this  edifice  einerjreil,  which  certainly  has  soim*  characteristics  of  a  yreat  work  of 
art.  'I'here  has  heen  an  oryanizini;  and  relatin.y  of  crude  material  into  a  structure 
which  we  expect  to  stand  for  ayes,  a  monument  to  a  nohle  past,  an  ins])iration  to 
future  huildeis  of  a  yreat  State. 

One  thiny  we  espeidally  like  about  this  huildiny  so  many  have  had  a  helpful  part 
in  it.  People  ask.  "Whos'*  conce|>tion  is  this?”  "Who  ilid  this  remarkahle  work?” 
'rime  was  when  it  existed  only  in  the  minds  of  two  or  three  people,  hut  it  quickly  he- 
came  a  matter  of  oryanization  and  cooperation  of  many  minds  and  hands.  .All  honor 
to  those  who  endowe.l  it  with  funds;  to  leyislators  and  reyents  ami  huildiny  commit- 
ti-es  who  put  the  re.-onrees  of  the  State  hack  of  it;  to  architc'cts.  sui'erintendent  of 
construction,  and  artists,  hut  e(|nal  honor  to  the  woikmen  whose*  hamls  produced  the 
results  you  see  here.  'I'o  do  this,  they  had  to  yive  up  traditions  of  tlu*ir  ciaft,  to  free 
them.selv(*s  from  plnmh  line  and  .sepiare  and  level,  and  work  with  the  hohlness  of 
master  hnilders.  And  how  well  they  did  it!  'rh(*y  ln*came  more  than  arti.-'ans;  tluno 
are  the  strokes  of  their  axes.  youyi*s.  trowels,  hrushes.  1  leave  it  to  you  to  say  if  the 
result  is  not  a  master  work. 

Then,  too,  tlu*  spirit  of  tlu*  contrihutors  who  yave  to  the  ScIuk)!  of  .American  Re¬ 
search  the  initial  sum  with  which  to  put  up  this  structure  is  huilt  into  it.  In  their 
donation  they  say;  "’riiis  fund  is  contrihuted  hy  a  small  yroup  of  men  and  women 
tesidents  of  or  int(*r<“sted  in  tlu*  State,  who  desire  in  this  manner  to  attest  their  loyalty 
to  .New  M(*xico.  their  solicitude  for  its  proyress,  ami  their  appreciation  of  tlu*  hem*lits 
which  its  opportunities  have  afforded  them.”  If  patriotism  does  not  mean  yratitude 
for  tlu*  op|N>rtunities  afforded  hy  one's  cmintry.  it  is  an  empty  worth 

How  fortunate,  tts),  for  us  that  a  yr(*at  institution,  the  .Arclnettloyical  Institute  of 
.\merica,  yave  its  sanction  to  this  enterprise.  Without  it,  there  woiiltl  have  heen 
nothiny  of  this  that  wi*  celehratt*  to-niyht. 

We  are  not  |)ntliny  upon  this  huildin.y  any  tahletsof  distinyui.shed  names  connected 
with  it.  It  wonhl  take  too  lony  a  list  to  incimh*  ev(*ryone  who.se  part  was  indispen- 
.sahh*.  It  would  incimh*  the  names  of  many  of  onr  citizens;  of  ineinheis  of  the  women's 
hoard,  and  visitors  sojonrniny  hen*  who  have  yiv(*n  us  priceh*.ss  aid.  It  is  not  linislu‘d 
yet  and  will  not  he  for  many  years.  Then*  is  service*  for  tlu*  whole  community  in 
makiny  this  institution  what  it  should  he.  We  shall  not  reach  the  ideal  community 
life  until  all  participate  in  jenhlic  works  of  this  kind.  It  was  so  in  the  ancient  cities 
of  middle  .America.  Tlu*ir  maynilicent  temples  were  hnilt  hy  all  the  janeple  work- 
iny  toyether.  They  were  all  artists  in  those  communities.  If  so,  tlu*  pleasure*  in 
theese*  yre*at  weerks  e>f  an  hite'e’t me*  anel  art  was  ne>t  feer  the*  fe“w.  hnt  feerall.  We*  hojee* 
that  e*ve*ryeine*  in  the*  e'eeinmunity  will  ye*t  many  heiurs  eif  e*njoyment  enit  of  this  huilel- 
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A  VIEW  OF  THE  PATIO  OF  THE  NEW  ART  MUSEUM,  SANTA  FE,  N.  MEX. 

“  Why  do  we  build  such  institutions  as  this?  Heeause  they  are  iledieated  to  the  things  that  have  lived  through  the  ages  and  that  must  endure  forever.  Areha'oloR.v  is 
a  science  that  deals  with  eternal  life,  with  the  most  lasting  things  that  have  Ik'CII  iKirii  of  the  sjurit  of  man:  that  wars  and  epidemics  and  all  the  forces  of  destruction  have 
tieen  unable  to  kill.  Its  field  is  the  entire  worlii;  its  matenal  the  imperishable  triumphs  of  humanity.  When  we  find  that  from  the  jieoples  of  the  past  it  is  mainly  their 
fine  arts  that  have  survived,  we  are  justified  in  ladieving  that  those  of  to-day  can  not  make  tcKi  much  of  |>ainting  and  sculpture  and  architecture  and  music  and 
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iiig  and  what  it  contains.  I  believe  they  will,  and  that  many  frenerations  to  come 
will  find  here  the  srreatest  satisfactions  of  life.  Institntions  are  great  and  useful  only 
in  So  far  as  they  reflect  the  aspirations  of  the  pi'ople  who  <-reate  them  and  minister  to 
their  needs.  If  what  is  being  done  here  now  in  science,  art,  and  education  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  index  of  the  ideals  of  the  jieojjh*  of  New  Mexico,  its  place  in  the  Nation  isassun'd. 
******* 

The  war  apj)roaches  its  one  inevitable  conclusion.  \\'«‘  are  looking  beyond  it. 
.Mready  science  and  education  are  stimulated  by  it.  In  lines  of  i)ractical  knowledge, 
as,  for  exam|)le,  sanitation,  we  move  forward  a  generation  in  a  year.  Millions  of  men 
have  their  ignorance  of  j)ersonal  hygiene  swept  away  at  once.  There  is,  too,  a  dee]) 
stirring  of  the  sjriritual  nature.  It  can  mean  but  one  thing.  We  are  a])])roaching 
an  eixM’h  of  marvelous  advance  in  whi<'h  every  phase  of  cultun*  will  find  new  o|)])or- 
t unities.  Men’s  minds  will  test  more  incisively  than  ever  the  values  of  life.  Much 
that  we  have  cherished  will  be  swept  away,  and  may  well  be  spared.  Never  before 
wen-  i>eople  so  able  to  determine  values,  nor  so  deeply  disjK)sed  to  con.sider  them. 
.Now  is  the  full  time  tochallenge  everything  that  is  base,  sordid,  unfruitful.  Struggles 
ibat  recently  looketl  hoj)elcss  now  ])romise  (piick  success.  Truer  and  more  righteous 
judgments  are  daily  forming  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Why  do  we  build  such  institutions  as  this?  Jk“<-aus(*  they  are  dedicated  to  the 
things  that  have  lived  through  the  ages,  and  that  must  endure  forever.  ArchatH)logy 
is  a  .science  that  deals  with  eternal  life,  with  the  most  lasting  things  that  have  been 
born  of  the  si)irit  of  man,  that  wars  and  epidemics  and  all  the  forces  of  destruction 
have  been  unable  to  kill.  Its  field  is  the  entire  world;  its  material  the  imj)eri.shable 
triumphs  of  humaidty.  \Mien  we  find  that  from  tlu*  p(H)ples  of  the  })ast  it  is  mainly 
their  line  arts  that  have  survived,  we  are  justitied  in  beli(*ving  that  those  of  to-day 
can  not  make  tcK)  much  of  painting  and  s<-ul))ture  and  architecture  and  music  and 
])oetry. 

This  buihlitig  that  we  o])en  to-night  irndiides  a  great  j)ast.  It  is  one  of  tin;  most 
sigrdticant  that  has  been  built  anywhere.  Its  architei'ture  is  that  of  the  l''ranciscan 
missions  of  New  .Mexi<'o.  inaugurated  IKK)  years  ago.  We  must  go  back  over  the  ages 
six  centuries  of  time,  7,(t(H)  miles  of  distance,  by  way  of  Mexico  and  Spain  to  .Xssisi 
in  Italy,  tin-  home  t)f  St.  Francis,  if  we  would  follow  that  histori<-  thread  to  its  origin. 
That  trail  is  marked  by  sup<‘rhuman  devotion.  We  might  call  it  ‘‘Tlie  Way  of  the 
■Martyrs, ’’  and  this  a  monument  to  their  memory. 

.\gain.  the  New  Mexico  missions  were  built  by  thehandsof  Indian  workmen.  Into 
them  was  wrought  the  <  haracter  of  that  remarkable  ra<'e.  Their  buildings  came  from 
the  soil.  Von  see  their  architectural  motiv(‘s  in  the  nn-sas  and  cliffs  on  which,  and 
of  which,  their  towns  were  built.  The  long  history  of  that  race  is  in  this  building. 
It  is  a  tribute  to  their  life  in  natiin*. 

Again,  it  embodi(*s  the  finest  elements  of  llie  chur<'h(‘s  in  which  our  native  ])eople 
have  worshipped  for  dtM)  years;  where  their  generations  have  re<’eived  the  .sacrament 
of  baj>tism  and  marriage,  and  which  an-  con.se<-rated  as  the  restitig  places  of  their 
ancestors.  Such  a  building  must  be  to  them  a  .sanctuary. 

.\tid  last,  it  .stands  at  the  wc-stern  end  of  that  histori<'  highway  of  the  ]>lains,  the 
.Santa  Fe  trail,  over  which  j)as.sed  the l•ommerce of  the  nirndeenth  century;  ov»*r  which 
|■ame  the  forelo])ers  of  the  frontier,  trappers,  and  |)lainsmen  and  mountaim-ers;  over 
which  came  the  armi<-s  of  the  United  .States  to  bold  tbe  outposts  of  civili/.ation;  over 
whi<-h  came  the  prairie  schooners  and  stage  coaches;  over  which  came  the  men  and 
women  who  laid  the  foundations  of  otir  .Stat<-,  .soni<*  of  whom  are  witli  us  to-night.  It 
must  be  that  tho.se  elemental,  ad  vent  itroiis  times  rou.sed  in  the  breasts  of  men  some 
singular  form  of  courage,  developed  some  univensal  tyjM-  of  vision,  some  excej)tional 
degre(!  of  liiiman  symitathy,  for  they  are  th<;  ones  who,  to-day,  see  farthest  and  straight- 
esf;  the  ones  who  encourage  the  new  enterj)ri.se.s;  the  oties  to  whom  we  of  a  later  time 
go  with  our  visions,  certain  of  finding  .sym]>athetic  interest  and  wise  counsel.  W'e 
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find  thoin  lookiiif;  witli  calm  coiilidciicc  to  the  fill  lire  of  our  State;  foreino.^t  iti  found¬ 
in';  .such  in.stitutions  as  this;  in  cliaracter  like  the  eternal  hills.  Tliey  are  the  founders 
of  not  only  our  ]>olitical  system  hut  of  our  institutions  of  culture  of  wliich  this  is  one. 
They  were  of  tlie  frontier,  they  witnessed  its  jia.^sinc,  atid  they  opened  iiji  the  <;reat 
future.  Iti  our  desire  to  i-xiiress  our  appreciation  of  the  heritage  tliey  have  handed 
on  to  us,  we  shall  make  of  this  hiiildiii;;  and  the  activities  it  will  foster  their  everlast- 
itig  monument. 

“The  Pampa  of  Argentina”  is  the  title  ttf  an  iiit(*rosting  article  hy 
I’rof.  Walter  S.  Tower  in  the  April  imntla'r  of  'I'lie  (leograpliieal 
Review.  It  deals  with  the  developnieiit  of  that  great  pastoral  and 
agrieultural  region  of  Argentina  which  lias  been,  ami  promises  to 
continue  to  he  for  perhaps  tnany  years  to  come,  the  chief  source  of 
that  Kepuhlic's  productive  power  and  wtailth.  Iti  addition  to 
descriliing  tlie  various  topographical  and  climatic  features  of  the 
Ramjia,  Prof.  'Power  analyses  the  causes  which  once  retarded  its 
progress,  dwells  on  the  factors  wltich  eventually  promoted  its  de¬ 
velopment,  and  tells  of  the  prohlems  connected  with  its  future  and 
still  greater  possibilities.  In  the  following  (‘.\cerpts  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  article  arc  reproduced: 

Few  rcirinn.-'  in  the  world  aflei-t  the  oh.-ici  vcr  a.x  doe.-*  the  Pampa  of  .\ri;eiit ina.  ( Inly 
hy  iTos-jimr  and  recro.-isiiit:  it  can  one  appreciate  fully  its  apparent ly  infinite  distances 
and  tret  that  impression  of  vastiiess  which  comes  in  midocean  and  in  trreat  deserts 
where  one  ea/.es  interminahly  at  the  hori/.on.  One  must  see  it  to  realize  the  almost 
houndless  expanse  of  ora.-'s-covered  plain,  oritrinally  with  hardly  a  tree  or  a  hii.sh  to 
vary  the  s<-ene  over  the  endle.ss  miles  which  stretch  away  to  an  unhroketi  horizon. 
Here,  valleys  and  rocks  and  sparklint:  streams  are  meanint'le.ss  names,  and  all  the 
World,  .-'o  far  as  one  knows,  is  a  monotone  of  trreen. 

*•*■*♦»*•* 

'Pile  common  useof  the  word  "iiampa”  makes  it  almost  synonymous  with  “plain.'' 
In  .\ri;entina,  however,  l.a  Pani|ia  is  a  name  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  plains 
tpampasi  which  are  so  exleiisitc  in  that  couniry.  .\s  the  .\rircntino  thinks  of  it, 
the  Pampa  is  an  area  of  ahout  L’oO.tMMt  .sipiare  miles,  lyiiifr  tnainly  hetween  and 
•10°  S.,  and  i-xtendine  from  the  .\llanlic  coast  westward  for  a  maximum  distance  of 

ahout  KM)  miles.  The  eastern  limit  follows  tin . ast  and  the  Rio  Parana,  while  the 

landward  limit,  marked  hy  the  transition  from  erass  to  hush  or  forest,  is  a  curved 
line  runniti';  from  the  coast  .south  of  Rahia  Rlatica  northwestward  into  the  province 
of  San  l.iiis  and  thence  northeastward  to  the  Rio  Parana  above  the  city  of  Santa  l■'e. 
Within  these  limits  are  includeil  all  of  the  Province  of  Riienos  .\ires  and  parts  of  the 
Provinces  of  Santa  |•'e,  t'ordoha,  San  Luis,  atid  I’anipa  Central.  Ry  .some  the  .southern 
part  of  I'hitre  Pdos  Province  would  he  included,  hut  that  is  a  somewhat  differetit  type 
of  region. 

The  oeneral  idea  of  the  Pampa  as  a  irreat  era.ssy  tract,  low,  Hat,  and  fertile,  carries 
only  an  inade(|nate  concept  of  what  the  rei;ion  really  is.  <  )t her  asjiects,  such  as  loca¬ 
tion,  drainage,  climate,  and  the  land.scape  of  the  region,  are  no  less  important.  .\n,v 
niai»  of  the  region  will  show  how  open  its  eastern  margin  is  to  approach  from  the 
ocean  ami  hy  the  deep  lower  course  of  the  Parana,  fri'  ino  the  Pani|)a  an  unsurpassed 
location  with  reference  toereat  natural  highways. 

On  the  other  hami  the  Pampa  is  so  low,  so  Hat.  and  so  yoitntr  llml  U"  lartrc  rivers 
and  few  small  ones  How  throu<.:h  it  to  extend  the  natural  routes  of  transportation 
toward  the  interi'»r.  Thus  in  the  l  onr.se  of  ahout  KM)  miles  the  Parana  receives  onlv 
two  sizable  tributaries,  the  Rio  Carcarana  ami  the  Rio  .Salado.  neither  of  them 
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roadily  navigable;  while  niily  a  few  small,  nomiavigable  slmains  (like  the  Saladn  ni 
I5uent>s  Aires  Prnvinee)  enter  the  nci'an  ainl  tin*  estuary.  As  a  result  nf  the  small 
nnml)er  and  diminutive  size  nf  the  streams,  st-a.-^nnal  nr  permanent  wet  lainls  are 
found  in  most  .seetiniis,  especially  toward  the  coast,  where  they  have  retarded  farm¬ 
ing,  and  the  imjxirtance  of  underground  water  sui)i)lies  to  man  and  animals  is  greater 
than  in  many  other  i)lains. 

A  goo<l  climate  is  another  im])ortant  aspect  of  the  I’ami>a.  The  maxima  in  mid¬ 
summer  may  run  high,  but  the  normal  temi)eratures  for  the  warm  season  are  not 
extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  in  winter,  tlu're  are  few  places  that  can  ever  |)roi)erly 
be  de.scribed  as  cold.  Snow  is  uncommon  over  most  of  the  I’ampa  and  is  unknown 
in  much  of  it.  Palms  grow  well  in  the  o])en  scpiares  of  lluenos  .\ires,  common  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  .seen  growing  thereabouts  every  month  in  the  year,  and  plowing  and 
seeding  may  be  <lone  in  midwinter. 

The  rainfall  of  the  Pampa  is  moderate  to  light,  decreasing  enough  from  coast  to 
interior  to  make  the  western  margin  .semiarid.  for  there  the  amount  (le.ss  than  Hi 
inches)  will  sup])ort  only  drought-resisting  ])lants.  It  must  l)e  rememliered.  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  the  rate  of  evajioration  is  ty)>ically  high,  most  of  the  rain  comes 
during  the  warmer  six  months,  the  removal  of  rain  by  surfa<'e  run-off  is  unusually 
low,  and  the  water  table  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  Thus  the  availal)ility 
of  water  for  plants  ()robably  is  gr(?ater  than  in  many  other  areas  receiviiig  like  amounts 
of  rain.  .\s  in  all  .such  regions  there  an*  shar|)  o.scillations  of  rainfall,  above  and 
below  the  normal,  with  consefpieiit  ])eriods  of  abundance,  separated  by  years  of 
droughf  and  crop  shortage.  The  seasonal  distrilnition  of  rainfall  ordinarily  insures 
an  almost  ideal  harvest  time.  Init  now  and  then  i)ersistent  heavy  rains  may  cause 
much  damage  to  ripening  crops.  'I'hus  a  striking  cond>ination  of  favorabh*  aspects 
makes  the  Pam]>a  stand  out  conspicuously  among  the  famous  jdains  of  the  several 
contitienls. 

******* 

The  modern  aspects  of  Pampa  development  l)egan  (about  bSTO)  with  the  a])))ear- 
ance  of  new  forces  which  released  tin*  rt'gion  from  its  long  ))eriod  of  stagnation. 
Prominent  amimg  thost*  forces  were  the  final  settlement  of  domestic  pcditical  problems, 
the  imitrovt'inent  of  trans])ortation.  both  internal  and  extt'rnal,  tin*  b(‘ginning  of 
new  and  much  larger  immigraticn  (especially  Italian',  fencing  of  the  gra/ing  lands. 
increa.sed  |ilanling  of  forage  croits  (esptsdally  alfalfat  for  fattening  cattle,  and  the 
expan.sion  of  world  markets  for  agricultural  ami  i)asloral  products.  .Ml  natural 
advantages  now  were  free  to  operate,  so  that  the  tendi'iicies  since  that  time  havi' 
reveah'd  the  true  character  of  the  region. 

back  of  etlicit'iit  means  of  transportation  always  had  been  one  of  the  great  handicaps 
for  the  places  more  than  a  score  or  so  miles  away  from  the  ports.  'I'he  closure  of  the 
Parana  to  foreign  craft  (prior  to  iSo-t)  had  le.ssened  the  intlnence  of  that  highway. 
.\bs(‘nc(‘  of  navigabU*  stri'ams  inter.secting  the  Pampa  made  land  haul  tin*  oidy  im'ans 
of  transport  until  railroads  appeared  (after  1857).  baud  travel  was  dltiicult,  especially 
in  wet  weather,  becau.se  imperfect  drainage,  det‘|>,  line  soil,  and  lack  of  road  building 
material  made  it  impt>ssible  to  develop  a  system  of  good  wagon  roads.  'I'hus  j)oor 
transportation  had  helped  to  kei-p  the  whole  region  depeinleni  on  pastoral  activities. 

'I'he  advent  of  railroads,  therefore,  here  (‘Ven  more  than  in  the  ))rairies  of  the  I'nited 
Stales,  opeinsi  new  j'rospects  for  a  vast  fertile  region.  I'roin  the  bt'ginning  lluenos 
.Mres  was  the  chief  center  from  whi<'h  railroads  radiated  to  the  west,  northwest,  and 
south;  so  that  to  tin*  advantages  which  the  city  enjoyed  naturally,  becau.st*  of  its  rela- 
lioiishi|)  to  the  river  routes  and  the  head  of  the  estuary,  there  were  added  the  benefits 
of  an  ever-lenglh(‘ning  mileage*  of  railroads  through  tin*  Pampa.  I'lalness  of  surface, 
abs<*nc<*  of  vall(*ys  or  streams  to  be  crossed,  niildin*ss  of  climati*,  all  contribult*d  to 
(*as(*  and  (*conomy  of  construction  ami  oi)(*ralion  of  railroads.  Hut  on  the  otln*r  hand 
llu*ri*  wen*  some*  serious  di.sadvanlag<*s  arising  from  tin*  nec(*ssily  of  importing  m*aiiy 
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all  tlic  materials  for  coiislniefioit  (except  tiesi  and  the  rollin<j:  stock,  and  from  com|)lete 
dependcMice  on  fond^n  .suppli(>s  of  fuel.  Despite'  these  drawhacks,  however,  lines 
soon  tapped  nearly  all  parts  of  the  I’ampa  and  now  make  a  complete  network,  with  the 
principal  center  at  Miienos  .\ir('s,  and  otln'rs  at  Ko.sario,  Ihdiia  Hlanca,  and  Satita 
Fe.  thus  providin';  each  part  of  the  re<;ion  with  its  own  convc'iiie'iit  outlet  for  ocean 
shipment.  Of  the  total  milea>;('  of  railroads  in  the*  liepuhlic  in  I!)I4,  approximately 
tin  p(‘r  ('('lit  (U.tHlt)  miles)  is  in  tin'  I’ampa.  makin<;  it  the  only  ])art  of  the  country, 
and  oiu'  of  th('  lew  sc'ctions  of  tlu'  contitient.  that  has  any  ai)proach  toward  a<le(|uat(' 
transportation  facilities,  .'^hortm'ss  of  rail  haul  to  and  from  tin'  ports,  hardly  mon' 
than  200  miles  for  any  lar*;*'  area,  is  now  one  of  the  cons|)ictious  advantacf's  of  tin' 
I’ampa. 

Railroad  huildin>;  and  increase  of  immigration  went  hand  in  hand,  and  for  tin*  first 
time  tin'  f;rowth  of  po])ulation  was  conspicuous.  .\ttractiv<'  as  it  is.  the  I’ampa  had 
acf|uir<'d  only  a  small  population  in  nearly  thn'e  centuries  of  Spanish  occupation. 
Duriii};  the  colonial  ix'fiod  ('migration  to  I,a  Plata  si'tth'inents  .seems  never  to  have 
h('('n  ('ncotiras;('d  hy  tin'  S])anish  authorities;  otln'r  nationalities  were  excluded, 
and  as  a  re.sult  the  Growth  of  tin'  Furoi)ean  c'lement  was  vi'ry  slow.  Then'  was  no 
reason  amont;  the.se  pasti>ral  peoi)le  for  atiy  lar>;('  numln'r  of  iie>;ro  slaves,  and  the 
nativ*'  linlians  of  tin*  n'cion  were  h'ss  inclined  than  tribes  elsewhere'  to  racial  admix¬ 
ture  with  thecoinpierors.  .\s  a  result,  fortunately  for  the  future  U<'|>uhlic,  .\r>;entina 
('Utc'red  its  pc'riod  of  iinh'peinh'iici'  with  a  vi'ry  sparse'  population,  not  e'xce'i'elin<; 
!)()(), (MKt,  probably  not  more'  that)  half  of  which  was  in  the'  Patnjea.  Ptietios  .Vire's  was 
tin'  only  important  Pampa  ce'iite'r,  with  not  more'  than  ;i(),0(M)  pe'eeple.  During  the 
first  eh'e'aeh's  eef  inele'pe'inle'ne'e'  also  po|>ulatie)n  jrre'W  harelly  meere'  than  the'  natural 
ine're'a.se'  weeulel  provieie,  anel  itnmicratioti  was  so  stnall  as  to  In'  ne'sli^ihle.  Deeme'stie' 
e'eiinlitieens  in  .\r5;e'ntina  anel  the'  supe-rior  attraeUiems  of  eUlie-r  plaen's,  e'spe'edally  the 
I'nite'el  i'ttate's.  may  he'  he'lel  mainly  re'speuisihh'  lor  this  ainnest  e'eemph'te'  lae'k  eef  immi- 
cratieeii  inte)  the-  Re-ptildie'  until  afte'r  IS.')().  .Aheeut  that  time',  heeweve'r,  a  ste'aely 
influx  he'f;an.  Cemelitieens  in  some'  eif  the*  Furope'an  e'eeuntrie's,  e'spe'e'ially  Italv,  we're 
sue'h  as  creatly  tee  ineTe'ase'  e'mii;ratie)n.  The'  eepportunitie's  in  the'  Pampa  he'e'ame 
meere'  atiel  me»re'  attraedive'  to  Kuroiee'ans,  e'spe'edally  those'  eef  Me'elite'rratn'an  latnls; 
anel  .so,  within  twee  eb'eanh's,  te'iis  and  the'ii  senere's  eef  thexisatnls  eef  immij;rants  were' 
he'iuf;  we'h'eeme'el  annually,  ne-arly  all  of  the'in  se-ltlinj;  in  the'  Pampa  eu-  its  e'eimme're-ial 
en'iite'rs. 

This  rapielly  ineTe-asins;  pei|)ulatie)n  oflere'el  a  lari;e'r  supply  tee  labor  than  the'  pastemil 
activitie's  reepiire’el  eer  eneidel  absorb.  The'  eU've'lojeme'iit  of  farmins;  lolhewe'el  tin'll  as  a 
nattiral  re'siilt  eef  impreeve'el  tratis)ie)rtat ieui  anel  irre'ater  peipiilation.  Farmini;  alsei  was 
stimidate'el  by  ediansre's  outsieh'  of  .\r,i;entina.  wliiedi  incre'a.se'el  llu'  marke'ts  feir  the 
kinels  of  e-reeps  which  the'  Pampa  wouhl  proel ne'e' most  re'aelily;  that  is,  the  e-e're'al  e'reips 
of  mielelU'  latitueh's.  The'  pro.itre'.ss  of  manufae'turim;  and  ai'enitniianyin,!;  as|M'i'ts  eif 
ile've'leiptne'iit  (afte'r  the*  miehlle'  of  the-  nine'te'e'iith  en'iitury)  fore-e'il  we'ste'rn  FurojH'an 
l•l>Ulltrie'.s  te)  be'ceime>  habitual  iniporte'rs  eif  feieielst iilTs.  a  te'inle-ni'V  which  be'i'ame' 
marke'el  eluriiu;  the*  \e‘ars  whi'ii  the*  Patnpa  was  bi'ins;  ope'iii'il  to  farmini;.  The're*  also 
was  in  ne‘ii;hbe)rini;  se*e'tieins  of  .South  Ame'rii'a.  e'sjH'e'ially  in  Mra/il,  opportunity  for 
elisposini;  of  iin-re*a,sin!;  atnonnts  of  (lour.  ,i;rain.  anel  nie'at.  l-ixpansiein  of  h'ather 
workint;  anel  weiole'ii  iinlustrie's  li'il  to  more'  de'inainl  anel  be'tte*r  jirie'es  for  the*  eilel 
stajih's  eif  traeh'.  while'  (In'  introeliictiein  of  re'frip'ratiein  e’ham;e'el  (he  whole'  future  eif 
me'at  proelue'tion  by  makint;  peissibh'  the'  .shipme'Ut  of  fre'sh  (froze'U  eir  e'hilh'el )  nie'at 
ae'ro.ss  the'  'rrojiie's  to  inirthi'rn  marke'ts.  She'e'p  e’are’a.s.si's  he're'tofore'  larsri'ly  re'inle'reel 
intei  tallow  (if  use'el  at  all)  now  bi'e'ame'  .salable'  as  frei/.e'ii  muttein.  anel  I'attli'  pre'vieiusly 
shi|i|K'el  alive'  (with  lari;e'  los.se's)  or  in  the'  e’he'ap  fortn  eif  elrie'el  anel  salte'el  be'e'f  (ta.stijei) 
neiw  e'eiulel  be'  slaiichte're'el  loe'ally  anel  the'  nie'at  sohl  at  risini;  (irii'e's  in  more'  exae-tiiif; 
marke'ts. 
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Tup:  Typittil  aftcr-liarvosi  socnp  at  a  railway  slalion,  whcro  tliousands  of  tons  of  Kraiii  aro  awailinc  sliipmcnl  to 
the  soa|«)rts.  liottoin;  Tlio  water  front  at  Itosario,  one  of  tlie  Rreat  grain-exporting  ports  of  the  country 
located  on  the  Kio  I’arana. 
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The  (“I'iVct  of  all  tho  now  forces,  appearin';  within  a  space  of  20  years,  was,  first,  to 
open  a  new  ('ra  for  the  old  pastoral  ai'tivities  of  the  Pampa,  as  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  niiniher  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  the  Hepnhlic,  most  of  this  increase  being 
in  the  Painj)a:  and,  second,  and  more  iinj)ortant.  to  start  the  i)eriod  of  cereal  farming 
which  tyi)ities  the  present. 

******* 

Most  of  th<‘  developnu'iit  has  Ix'en  of  the  simple  sort,  typical  of  humid  grassy  plains 
in  the  early  stages  of  tillage.  Cultivation  of  large  tracts  by  machine  methods,  greatly 
favored  by  the  nature  of  the  region,  small  avi‘rag(“  yields,  and  deivendence  on  a  few 
(■asily  marketed  crops  are  charact(‘ristic  of  all  j'arts.  Wheat,  corn,  oats.  flax,  and 
alfalfa  almost  mono])oliz<‘  the  crop  land  of  the  Pampa.  Cereals,  however,  are  not  the 
oidy  crops  for  which  th<‘  Pam]>a  is  ada])ted.  for  its  location  gives  it  the  climate  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  subtro))ical  and  mi<ldl(‘  latitude  products  meet.  With  labor 
available  the  nortlu'rn  edge  might  rai.se  much  cotton,  h(>ing  similar  to  the  Texas 
cotton  belt;  tobacco  can  be  rais<“d  vvid(‘ly  and  all  the  common  field  crops,  vegetables, 
and  nontropical  fruits  will  liml  satisfactory  conditions. 

******* 

It  is.  of  cour.se.  impossibh'  to  bring  farndng  into  a  pastoral  region,  as  the  Pampa 
was.  without  modifying  grazing  activities.  Thus  the  century-old  jvractice  of  range 
grazing  of  cattle  on  native*  grassi's  has  bei'ii  replaccxl  by  universal  dependence  on 
fence'l  ])asturag(‘  and  the  practice  of  fattening  on  some  introduced  forage  crop  like 
alfalfa  or  (recently*  corn.  These  changcvs  have  nearly  eliminated  the  picturesque 
figure  of  the  gaucho,  a  typical  |)roduct  of  the  Pam))a.  but  they  have  ivaved  the  way 
for  better  cattle  and  larg<‘r  I'rofits  for  the  estancieros.  The  development  of  refriger¬ 
ating  plants  and  pa<  king  hou.ses  in  the  ports  also  has  made  it  desirable  to  i>roduce 
a  Ix'tter  ((uality  of  beef  than  was  availal'le  or  nece.s.sary  in  the  days  when  the  wasteful 
saladero  and  cheap  ta.saj<»  ruled.  I)(‘spit(*  the.se  changes  and  the  diversion  of  some 
.')(). (MM). (M)0  acres  to  cro])s,  the  Pami)a  still  dominates  the  cattle  industry  of  the  country,  t 

the  numlx'i'  of  catth-  there  has  iTicreased  sli'ghtly.  and  the  returns  from  the  industry 
are  nearly  iloubh'd.  Thus  gixxl  stc'ers  which  bn. tight  less  than  S80  ])er  head  in  Muenos 
Aires  lo  years  ago,  lait'ly  have  sold  close  to  ^(iO,  with  extra  quality  priced  still  higher. 

Partly  as  a  residt  of  its  own  progress  in  beef  pnxluction  and  partly  as  a  result  of  declin¬ 
ing  surplus  elsewhere,  the  Pampa  has  become  the  chief  sup])ly  region  in  world  beef 
trade.  The  develojunent  of  farming,  therefore,  has  been  accompanied  by  much 
improvt'inent  in  the  cattle  industry,  with  ivromi.se  of  further  advance  as  forage  .sup¬ 
plies  are  increased  ami  more  fitlly  utilized.  Great  qitantities  of  ensilage,  incidental 
to  corn  production,  now  largely  go  to  waste,  while  the  natural  fitness  of  the  Pamjva 
h  r  dairying  has  hardly  bei'ii  realized  yet. 

Sheep  raising,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a  marked  decline  in  the  Pampa.  as  crops 
have  bt'comi'  more  general.  In  the  Province  of  Huenos  .\ires  alone  there  were  upwards 
of  •■)2.(MM).()0()  .sheep  ill  IS!)5;  at  the  1908  census  there  were  only  two-thirds  as  many. 

( Ithi'r  Pam|)a  provinces  show  a  similar  tendency,  but  the  Pampa  still  is  the  mainstay 
of  sheep  raising.  Without  developments  elsewhere  to  balance  the  .shrinkage  in  the 
Pampa.  sheep  have  lost  in  relative  importance  in  the  country,  de.spite  better  markets 
ami  enhanced  prices  for  their  pnxlucts.  There  has.  however,  been  a  considerable 
'levelopmeiit  in  the  southern  territories — Rio  Negro,  Chiibiit,  Santa  Cruz,,  and  Tierra 
del  Fitego.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  further  displacement  of  the  sheep  industry 
until  it  largely  disappears,  must  result  from  ex]ianding  crop  areas,  since  sheep  do  not 
seem  to  lit  as  cattle  do  into  a  .systi'in  of  general  farming.  Their  place  is  quite  sure  to 
lx‘  lilled  by  swine,  especially  in  view  of  the  kinds  of  crops  to  be  rai.sed  and  the  ready 
market  for  pork  prixliicts.  With  a  mild  climate  nxliicing  needs  for  winter  housing, 
simiilifying  the  problem  of  feeiling,  ami  lowering  risks  of  loss  from  severe  weather, 
cattle  ami  swine  raising  seem  to  have  an  assured  place  in  general  farming. 

******* 


>ijrl«*iiy  of  Thf?  K«*vii*w. 

A(JKI(  I  I,TI  I{K  IN  TIIK  |■.\MI•A  ( ) Kj  A K(i KNTI N.\ . 

Toil:  Tr»n''|Kirtint’  irniin  lo  Iho  milrosul  ovor  it  typiml  I’iiinliii  liicliwiiy  in  ilry  wciillin  . 
Hottom:  A  typiial  Iruji,  or  font  crib,  on  the  li’fl;  on  llic  ritilil,  slii'llint;  iiinl  siickiii)?  corn  for  '•liipnicnt. 
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Afiriciiltiiral  and  commeroial  expansion  have  provided  the  basis  for  a  rajddly 
f'rowinp:  population,  which  is  still  far  short  of  the  capacity  of  the  country.  The 
population  is  mainly  in  the  Pampa,  hut  is  sparse  even  there,  density  of  population 
correspondiiif;  closely  to  percentage  of  land  cultivated.  F-arge  j)er  capita  value  of 
trade  and  great  hulk  of  wares  to  handle  have  called  for  aii  ai)parently  undue  share 
of  the  poptdation  (about  one-third  i  in  the  commercial  centers,  the  developmeiit  o 
which  has  gone  forward  with  almost  unparalleled  rapidity,  particularly  for  those 
which  lie  along  the  Rio  Parana  and  the  coast.  RueJios  Aires,  Rosario,  and  Hahia 
Rlanca  are  the  chief  centers.  Ruenos  Aires  alone  had  attained  much  prominence 
prior  to  the  period  of  expansion,  hut  most  of  its  imj)ortajice  is  clearly  in  the  later 
period,  as  indicated  hy  its  growth  since  1888  from  455, (KIO  to  more  than  1,500,000 
inhabitants.  It  now  ranks  second  only  to  New  York  among  the  ports  of  the  two 
.\mericas,  and  is  the  second  great  Latin  city  in  the  world.  Rosario,  a  small  town  in 
1870,  now  is  the  second  city  of  the  Republic,  with  a  population  of  280,(X)0,  and  ranks 
among  the  leading  trade  centers  of  the  cojitinent;  and  Rahia  Rlanca  has  grown  in  the 
last  25  years  from  almost  nothing  to  a  city  of  75,0<K)  inhabitants.  The  old  provinces 
and  cities  of  the  Andeaii  region  meantime  have  been  left  far  behind  by  this  vigorous 
Pampa  growth. 

Much  of  the  growth  of  po])ulation  has  been  dtte  to  immigration,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  4,tMM),0(K)  in  the  half  century  following  181)0.  The  oi)])ort unities  in  the 
Pampa  attracted  ])eoplo  of  many  nationalities,  but  maiidy  Italians  t2,500,tKK))  and 
Spanisli  (850,tKM)).  Thus  many  new  elements  have  been  added,  with  important 
results:  (I)  The  v<‘ry  small  African  infusion  (from  colonial  domestic  .servants)  has 
been  submerged  to  the  vaui.shing  point;  (2)  the  me.stizo  type,  originally  le.ss  important 
here  than  elsewhere,  has  been  reduced  to  a  negligible  fraction:  ill)  a  conglomeration 
of  European  elements  prevails  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  .section  of  the 
continent;  (4)  the  pre.sent  inhabitants  of  the  Pampa  are  almost  as  much  Italian  as 
S])ani.sh;  (5)  an  entirely  new  natioiiality  is  developijig  there  out  of  this  combination 
of  stunly  Kuropean  .stocks,  under  conditions  (piite  unlike,  but  iu  the  main  more 
ilesirable  than  those  from  which  the  various  .stocks  came. 

'I'he  .\rgentine  Pami)a  may  be  described,  then,  as  a  young  gra.ssy  plain  naturally 
ideal  for  |)astoral  an<l  agricultural  pursuits,  wherein  for  a  long  time  the  primitive 
gra/.itig  intere.sts  wen*  <lotninant  and  still  hold  a  j)rotninent  place,  but  where  steadily 
they  are  being  forced  to  give  way  to  the  more  profitable  use  of  the  land  for  crop  raising 
and  scientific  breeding  of  animals.  It  must  be  thought  of  as  a  region  in  transition 
from  relativcdy  small  importance  to  one  of  great  importance  in  general  agricultural 
production.  It  is  a  n>gion  in  which  oidy  a  fiaction  of  the  pos.sibilitie.s  .so  far  has  been 
utilizes!,  but  tin*  utilization  of  that  fraction,  small  as  it  is,  has  bes'ii  sutlicient  to  bring 
the  country  into  tin*  front  rank  of  agricidtural  and  commercial  nations.  Within 
the  Pampa  are  found  the  larger  share  of  pojndation,  of  transportation  facilities,  of 
|)rodu<‘tive  enterprise's,  aiiel  esemmere'ial  aedivitie's  eef  the  Republie’;  set  that,  Imweveu 
cleese'ly  the  Pampa  may  have*  b(>eu  rivali'd  by  other  h'ss  faveere'd  parts  eef  the  country 
in  earlie'r  ye'ars,  it  ne)w  stanels  see  far  alu'ael  that  it  e-eempletely  eive'rshadeews  all  the  rest . 
The  Pampa  is  to-elay  uneiue'.stieenably  .\rgenfiua,  and  in  that  are'a  of  approximately 
2.5t),(M)<)  .se|uare‘  miles  are*  feeiind  alse)  the  inaiei  a.s.se'ts  een  which  future  .\rgentiue  develop¬ 
ment  large'ly  is  tee  be  leased.  With  so  deuninant  a  part  to  be  playe'd  by  this  re'gieen,  it 
se'crns  preebable  that  Arge'iitina  will  eeffe'r  an  ide'al  eeppeertunity  fe)r  ob.st'rving  the 
eveelutieui  e)f  a  distilled  natieuiality  anel  its  institutions  iu  a  grt'at  agrie’iiltiiral  State. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  is  tlie  stihject,  tif  an  nrticlt'  iippoar- 
itiji;  ill  lilt'  Spanisli  eelitiein  e>f  tlic  llri.i.KTiN.  e>f  wliicli  tlio  fnllowine;  is 
tlio  Kneflisli  V(>rsi(>n; 

Mount  McKinley,  (lie  most  |■('(•('nt  aelelition  te*  tlic  array  «*f  national 
parks  of  the  I 'nit  cel  States,  is  tiniepie.  'I'liere  is  truly  no  other  park 
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MOrNT  McKINI.KV.  THP:  lIIlillKST  PKAK  IN  NORTH  AMKRU’A. 


to  the  most  ri'omlly  reserved  of  the  National  Parks  of  the  I'nited  States  is  the  loftiest  on  the  North  Ameriean  eontiiient,  liftiiiE  ils 
■  of  20.;ini)  feet  above  the  ievel  of  the  sea.  Mount  MeKinley  is  nniijiie  in  that  it  aseends  from  a  plateau  that  is  not  over  H.UUO  feet  above 
aiore  than  17.001)  feet  above  the  eyes  of  tlie  oliserver  wlio  stands  at  its  liase. 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  MOl'NT  McKINEEY  KEIUON. 


“It  is  nn  awe-inspiring  region  of  massive  mountains  and  iee-capped  jwaks.  The  Piedmont  Plateau  that  follows  the  range  affords  a  lieautiful  roadway  direct  to  Mount  MeKinley, 
and  when  you  reach  the  plateau  all  dilliculf  ies  vanish  and  you  set*  a  view  that  is  uni(|ue  on  this  earth.  You  see  the  huge  mountain  line  of  periH'tual  snow,  rising  like  a  great  wall 
on  the  southeast.  You  can  ride  a  pony  to  where  Moimt  .McKinley  rises  17.000  feet  above  you  in  a  glittering  wall  of  snow  and  ice.  It  is  flanked  by  stu|X'ndous  mountains  which 
make  a  wonderful  setting  for  the  monster.”  (Helmore  Hrown’s  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  of  Territories.) 


ColirtPHy  «>f  thi*  V.  S.  f ipfilncriral  S’urvpy. 


VIEWS  IN  MOI  NT  McKINEEV  NATIONAL  PAKK. 


Top:  The  lower  rariKes  of  moimtains  to  the  north  of  Afount  McKinley.  The  elevation  of  the  mountain  .sy.stem  cradiially  inereases  luitil  the  culmination  is  rcarTied  in 
McKinley,  the  createst  of  North  .American  peaks.  .Middle;  An  explorer's  cam|)  in  the  iiark  region.  .Aljout  the  only  timljcr  of  any  size  or  importance  consists  of 
small  areas  of  spruce  which  ktow  alom;  the  valleys  u|)  to  an  elevation  of  S.WKl  feet.  Bottom:  The  region  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Toklat  Hiver  wh<‘re  the  ruKk'ed 
_  ■  ■  ■  '  .  -1 - ii,,.;,  ,p-,„„uls  on  the  erassv  ridees  in  summer. 
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in  the  world  like  it.  Parks,  whether  national,  municipal,  or  private, 
are  usually  regarded  as  areas  set  aside  for  purposes  of  recreation  and 
pleasure,  playgrounds — so  to  speak — but  the  United  States  (lovern- 
ment  fref|uently  considers  matters  other  than  mere  play  and  amuse¬ 
ment  for  its  pleasure-loving  miUions  when  it  decides  to  add  to  its 
collection  of  parks.  Sometimes  the  aesthetic  element  is  the  ])r(‘- 
dominating  factor,  and  when  a  certain  more  or  less  circumscribed 
section  of  the  country  is  remarkable  for  natural  scenic  splendor  tin' 
(iovernment  takes  adequate  measures  to  j)reserve  its  beauties  for 
coming  generations.  Among  such  reservations  are  the  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  ('rater  Lake,  Rocky  Mountain,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier, 
and  various  other  national  parks.  Again,  the  reservation  of  a 
section  of  the  country  may  he  due  to  some  remarkable  natural 
])henomenon  which  has  a  great  utilitarian  value,  such  as  the  oldest 
of  all  the  American  Xational  Parks,  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas, 
whose  therapeutic  properties  are  known  the  world  over;  or  it  may 
he  to  j)reserve  to  future,  generations  such  natural  wonders  as  the 
giant  secpioia  trees  of  ('alifornia,  found  in  Scapioia  National  Park: 
or  to  aid  the  archaeologist  and  student  of  man  by  preserving  sucli 
relics  of  past  cultures  as  are  found  in  tin*  Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 
In  some  instances  a  combination  of  elements  enters  into  tlie  decision 
to  preserve  such  areas,  and  that  is  true  in  the  case  of  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park.  Other  considerations  would  doubtless  have  led 
eventually  to  the  inclusion  of  the  magnificent  mountain  king  of  tlie 
North  American  continent  among  the  United  States  national  pre¬ 
serves,  hut  the  consideration  which  was  tlie  chief  factor  in  the 
creation  of  this  jiark  by  tlie  United  States  (’ongress  last  Pehruary 
was  the  preservation  of  certain  otherwise  ran'  wild  animals  that  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  this  region.  So,  ne.xt  to  the  Yellowstoi'c, 
this  great  park  is  the  largest  game  preserve  in  the  world,  for  it 
embraces  something  over  2, 2(H)  square  miles  of  laml,  an  area  75 
))er  cent  greater  than  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  almost  as  larjic 
as  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  giant  mountain  which  gives  its  name  to  this  park  is  the  loftii'st 
on  the  North  American  continent,  lifting  its  perjietually  snow- 
crowned  peak  to  an  altitude  of  2(),;i()()  feet  above  the  level  of  th(' 
sea.  There  are  peaks  in  other  sections  of  the  world,  of  course,  that 
are  higher  above  the  sea  level,  but  Mount  McKinley  is  uniipu'  in 
that  it  ascemls  from  a  plateau  that  is  not  over  .‘(,000  feet  above  si'a 
level,  so  that  its  gigantic  bulk  risi's  more  than  17,(HH)  feet  above  the 
eyes  of  the  observer  who  stands  at  its  base. 

(hairgc'  \'ancouv(*r,  the  gn'at  Knglish  e.xplorer,  was  jierhaps  th(' 
first  Kuropean  to  catch  even  a  distant  view  of  this  great  mountain 
when,  in  17t)4,  he  sailed  as  far  north  as  Cook’s  Inlet,  but  he  saw  it 
at  a  distanci'  of  from  1,50  to  200  miles.  Manv  vc'ars  later  it  became 


(VMirtoey  «f  the  I’.  S.  (tfoloteleal  Survc*y. 

VIKWS  IN  THK  MOl’NT  MrKIM.KY  UECION. 

l’l)lK‘r:  A  vii-w  of  the  region  to  the  south  of  the  ttri'af  moiiiituin.  from  wliich  dirct  lion  it  can  la'  reached  only  Ihroiitth  dee|>  canyons  and  over  many  miles  of  (ilacial  ice.  Lower:  llroad 
Pass,  thronch  whir'h  access  may  la'  had  to  the  mountain  from  the  north.  “Had  nature  gilanned  this  spot  for  an  entrance,  it  could  not  liave  imf)roved  much  on  what  exists, 
for  as  you  travel  westward  from  the  pass  the  .MaskiUi  Ifange  is  divide<l  into  two  parallel  walls  hy  a  valley  that  forms  a  natural  roadwav  to  .Mount  ^fcKinley.” 
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known  to  tin*  Russians,  who  called  it  “Hulshaia,”  wliile  among  the 
natives  (tf  Cook’s  Inlet  it  was  known  as  “Traleika,”  both  names 
signifying  big  or  high  mountain.  According  to  Mr.  Charles  Sheldon, 
the  American  traveler  and  sportsman,  the  old  Indian  name  was 
“Denali,”  meaning  “the  great  one.”  Its  present  name  was  given 
it  by  an  adventurous  American  by  the  name  of  \V.  A.  Dickey,  who 
saw  it  from  a  distance  and  named  it  in  honor  of  President  William 
McKiidey. 

During  the  last  15  or  ”0  years  the  Mount  McKinley  region  has 
been  visited  and  ])artially  e.xplored  and  ma))p(*d  by  various  members 
of  the  Cnited  States  Geological  Survey,  by  Charles  Sheldon,  Hudson 
Struck,  Dr.  Frederick  Cook,  and  a  number  of  other  adventurous 
travelers,  the  mountain  itself  having  been  successfully  scaled  to  the 
summit  by  the  Ilersehel  Parker-Behnore  Brown  e.xpedition.  With 
all  of  these  e.xplorations,  however,  and  notwithstandii'.g  the  glowing 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  scenic  beauties  of  the  mountain  and  its 
environment  brought  hack  by  these  exjdorers.  Mount  McKinley 
would  ilouhtless  have  remained  hut  a  geographical  name  to  the 
world  for  many  years  to  come  had  it  not  been  for  the  project  of 
building  a  railroad  through  this  section  of  Alaska.  That  ju’oject  is 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  United  States  Government’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  stretch  out  its  mighty  arm  to  protect  the  habitat  of  thousands 
of  beautiful  wild  animals  from  the  ruthless  ravages  of  the  professional 
hunter  and  trapper  of  big  game.  The  isolation  of  this  section  t)f 
.Vlaska  and  the  difliculty  of  access  to  it  had  ])rotected  its  wild  denizep.s 
for  centuries,  hut  once  let  tlie  stream  of  civilization  into  any  section 
of  the  world  by  means  of  a  railroad  the  days  of  beasts  and  birds  are 
numbered.  The  hand  of  man  is  raised  against  them,  and  human 
greed  and  cruelty  generally  end  only  with  the  e.xtinction  of  the  wild 
things  that  have  been  able  to  ])rotect  themselves  against  all  other 
destructive  agencies. 

Knowing  this  old}’  too  well  from  j)ast  experience,  a  number  of  nature 
lovei-s — prominent  among  them  being  the  ('harles  Sheldon  above 
alluded  to  -  backed  by  the  inlluence  of  the  humane  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  officials  of  the  United  .States  National  Park  Service, 
went  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  urgetl  that  the 
wild  life  of  this  region  be  protected  by  the  creation  of  another  national 
park,  an  Alaskan  “Yellowstone,”  to  serve  as  its  refuge  and  to  save 
the  game  and  fish  as  well  as  to  conserve  the  wonderful  scenic  beauty 
of  this  Alpine  region  of  the  far  north.  It  thus  came  about  that  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  act,  approved  by  President  Wilson  February  20,  1917, 
which  created  the  Mount  McKinley  National  Park. 

The  ])urpose  for  which  the  park  has  been  established  is  set  out 
briefly  in  the  following  two  sections  of  the  act : 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  park  shall  be  under  the  executive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  executive  authority,  as  s(K)n  as  prac- 
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li<-al>U*.  to  make  and  |>ul>lish  sm-h  rules  and  rejiidalinns  not  inennsisteni  with  the  laws 
(if  the  United  States  as  the  said  aulhnrily  may  deem  n(*cessary  nr  ])r(i|)er  for  the  care, 
protection.  manao(>menl.  and  imiirovemeiit  of  the  same,  the  said  regulations  heinn 
pritnarily  aitned  at  the  frc'est  use*  of  the  said  i>ark  for  recreation  purposes  liy  the  ])ul)lic 
and  for  tin*  pres(“rvation  of  animals,  hirds,  atid  li.sh  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
tiatural  curiosities  and  .scetiic  la'anties  thereof. 

Sec.  Ij.  That  the  said  jiark  shall  lie.  and  is  hereby,  estalilished  as  a  name  refuse,  and 
no  person  shall  kill  any  oann*  in  said  park  except  under  an  order  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  protection  of  persons  or  to  ]irotect  or  prevent  the  (“xtermination 
of  other  atiimals  er  birds:  /VociVAd,  That  prosjiectors  atid  tuitiers  enj'aoed  in  prospecting 
or  mining  in  .said  jiark  may  take  and  kill  therein  so  much  ffame  or  birds  as  may  be 
needed  for  their  actual  tiecessities  when  short  of  food;  but  in  tio  case  .shall  atiimals  or 
birds  be  killed  in  said  jiark  for  sale  or  removal  therefrom,  or  wantonly. 

The  piirk  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  region  known  as  south 
central  Alaska,  which  may  he  said  in  general  terms  to  be  boundeil  by 
the  Yukon  River  on  the  north,  Ity  the  boundary  line  between  Alaska 
and  ('anada  on  the  east,  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  by 
IJt'iing  Sea  on  the  west.  Tliis  ])ortion  of  Alaska  is  traversed  by  a 
great  mountain  svstem  extending  northwanl  front  the  Alaskan  Pen¬ 
insula,  thence  eastward  and  southward  in  a  great  semicircular  curve 
for  a  distance  of  neaily  1,00(1  miles.  The  Alaskan  Range  forms  the 
northern  section  of  this  tremendous  curve,  and  it  is  in  this  range  that 
Mount  McKinley  Xational  Park  is  located,  its  culminating  feature 
being  the  monster  mountain  near  the  center  of  the  reservation,  hut 
its  boundary  lines  embracing  a  vast  expanse,  including  other  splendid 
mountains  such  as  Mount  Hunter,  Mount  Foraker,  etc.,  and  great 
stretches  of  minor  foothills  and  adjacent  territory  sufficient  to  make 
a  total,  as  stated,  of  2,200  square  miles. 

A  glance  at  any  good  maj)  of  Alaska  which  shows  anything  of  the 
general  topography  of  the  country  will  convince  any  one  who  also 
remembers  the  extreme  latitude  of  this  region  that  access  thereto  has 
l)(*cn  difficult.  Rut  the  white  settlei-s  who  live  in  those  icy  regions  are 
a  hardy,  robust,  and  enterprising  set  of  jiioneers,  and  they  finally 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  United  States  Government  that  a  railroad 
was  an  absolute  necessity  in  onler  to  develop  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
of  the  territory.  So,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Government  decided 
to  build  a  railroad  to  open  up  a  section  of  territory  which  has  hitherto 
heeji  almost  inaccessible  the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  sectitm  whose 
scenic  splendor  is  j)erhaps  unequaled  in  any  other  northern  region. 
Mr.  Relmore-  Rrown,  one  of  the  explorers  of  Mount  McKiidey,  in  an 
article  in  the  October,  1917,  number  of  Scribner’s  Magazine,  writes 
of  this  railroad  and  its  relation  to  the  new  park  as  follows; 

M(‘j;iiiiiing  at  Seward,  mi  a  liurd-like  arm  of  the  (iulf  of  .Ala.ska.  the  road  will  cross 
the  Keiiai  Peninsula  through  a  land  of  still  lakes  and  snow-cajijied  mountains.  North 
of  the  Kenai  it  drojis  down  to  the  sea  again,  and,  after  skirting  two  glacier-fed  fiords, 
swings  away  through  the  great  Susitna  Valley  toward  Pairbanks  on  the  Tanana. 

.Miout  150  miles  from  the  coast  the  line  will  cross  the  .Alaskan  Range  through  a  wide 
de])re.s.sion  called  Broad  Pass,  and  thissjiot  is  destined  to  be  the  Mecca  ol  the  tourists 
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These  eariboii  ot  the  MeKiiilev  region  in  the  simiiiier  were  everywhere.  Tliev  were  on  (he  flats  anil 
alont!  the  (ilaeier  Kiver,  on  all  the  riilpes.  They  iK-netrateil  all  the  eanyons  of  the  mountains.  They 
were  high  on  tlie  sIo|h's  of  the  mountains,  anil  in  the  region  adjacent  to'  Mount  McKiiUey  the  earibon 
were  on  the  very  tojis  of  the  monntains,  some  of  them  even  about  where  the  monniaih  sheep  were 
continually  feeding.  They  existed  in  small  hands,  bands  of  10.  ilO.  and  sometimes  40,  often  in  mnch 
larger  banils.”  (Mr.  t'hafles  .Sheldon  ladorc  the  National  I’arks  Conference. j 
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of  the  \vi>rl(i.  t(ir  it  will  lx*  the  ])riii('i]>al  eiitraiiee  to  the  Mcmnt  McKinley  National 
Park. 

Had  nature  planned  this  sjMd  for  an  entrance  it  could  not  have  iinpntved  much  on 
what  exists,  for  as  you  travel  westward  from  the  pass  the  Alaskan  Kange  is  divided 
into  two  parallel  walls  hy  a  valley  that  forms  a  natural  roadway  to  Mount  McKinley. 
The  altitude  of  Hroad  Pass  is  low  and  the  mountains  are  of  the  smooth  or  eroded  type, 
hut  as  the  traveler  moves  westward  the  range  broadens  and  becomes  higher.  Slowly 
but  with  infinite  majesty,  range  on  range  and  snow  peak  on  snow  peak,  the  gigantic 
ma.ss  of  rock  and  ice  heaves  into  the  heavens,  until,  80  miles  from  the  future  railroad, 
it  culminates  at  more  than  20, (KK)  feet  in  the  summit  of  Mount  McKiidey. 

Part  of  the  railroad  has  been  oompleteil.  Perhajts  in  a  year  from  now 
it  will  he  linishetl  as  far  as  Broail  Pass.  Then  a  journey  to  Mount  Mc¬ 
Kinley  will  be  comparatively  an  easy  matter.  Peojtle  will  (lock  there 
by  the  thousands,  and  with  this  influx  of  workmen,  visitors,  hunters, 
etc.,  it  would  have  been  but  a  question  of  a  short  time  until  the 
beautiful  wild  things  would  have  gone  the  way  of  the  buffalo,  the  elk, 
and  the  wild  pigeons  of  half  a  century  ago.  Warned  by  the  ilestruction 
of  the  past,  the  L'nited  States  Government  has  taken  action  in  time, 
and  the  caribou,  the  beautiful,  snowy  mountain  sheep,  the  stately 
moose,  the  Alaskan  bear,  and  all  the  varied  furry  ami  feathery  things 
that  have  liveil  and  thrived  in  their  wintr}'  forests  and  on  the  icy 
crags  of  their  mountain  fastnesses  for  countless  centuries,  will  still 
find  a  refuge  in  their  ancient  home. 

The  abundance  of  certain  species  of  wild  animals  in  this  northern 
region  is  astounding.  In  an  address  delivered  before  the  National 
Parks  Conference,  held  in  Washington  in  January,  1917,  Mr.  Charles 
Sheldon  gave  an  account  of  his  own  observations  and  experiences  in 
the  region,  and  in  connection  with  this  feature  spoke  as  follows: 

These  caribou,  of  the  McKinley  region,  in  the  summer  were  everywhere.  They 
were  on  the  fiats  anti  along  the  Glacier  Kiver,  on  all  the  ridges.  They  penetrated  all 
the  canyons  of  the  mountains.  They  were  high  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  region  adjacent  to  Mount  McKinley  the  caribou  were  on  the  very  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  some  of  them  even  about  where  the  mountain  sheep  were  continually  feeding. 
They  existed  in  small  bands,  bands  of  10,  liO,  and  sometimes  40,  often  in  much  larger 
bands.  *  *  * 

From  inuiKHliately  in  front  of  Mount  McKinley  I  started  eastward  along  the  range 
70  or  75  miles.  While  traveling  along  there,  these  caribou  surrounded  me  like  cattle 
on  a  cattle  ranch.  They  kept  coming  up  to  the  pack  train  in  evident  curiosity,  often 
trotting  toward  us  and  stampeding  the  horses.  Always  when  they  approached  within 
a  certain  distance,  circulating  to  .sniff  the  wind,  when  they  received  the  .sctmt  they 
would  put  up  their  tails  and  run  off.  I  do  not  recall  one  occasion  where  caribou  stayed 
very  long  after  they  received  the  scent  of  our  pack  train.  These  caribou  do  not  band 
up  and  trav’el  as  those  of  the  barren  grounds.  They  remain  in  that  locality,  or  very 
close  to  it,  the  whole  year.  Throughout  the  summer  they  are  constantly  in  sight 
above  timber,  and  throughout  the  region  on  the  north  side  of  this  range,  when  October 
comes,  the  eastern  herds  of  caribou,  those  to  the  east  of  the  Muldrow  Glacier,  pass 
outside  of  the  ranges,  and  there  they  spend  the  winter.  They  hav'e  a  tendency  to 
band  up.  They  do  not  band  up  in  enormous  herds,  but  they  gather  in  bands  from  20 
to  200  or  300.  The  bands  stick  very  closely  together,  and  yet  they  are  independent. 
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The  mountain  sheep  exist  in  this  region  in  eoiintless  Ihousaiuis.  On  one  day’s  travel,  about  1.')  miles, 
my  journal  records  that  I  counted  at  least  a  thousand  mountain  sheep  oii  the  hillsides.  They  arc 
apparent iy  pure  white  animals.  .\  year  later  I  went  over  the  same  trip  casually,  and  the  .same  numlier 
were  visible.  In  almost  any  direction  you  Ro  amoiiR  the  mountains,  with  t he  c xcept ion  of  small  areas 
immediately  close  to  Mount  McKinley,  mountain  shei'ii  are  visiliie  on  aii  sides,”  (Mr.  Charles  Shel¬ 
don’s  address  before  the  National  Parks  Conference.) 
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and  they  dif{  out  the  snow  to  feed,  and  travel  arouiul  a  circuit  to  the  same  place,  about 
100  miles,  I  sliould  say,  every  !t  or  10  days. 

The  lines  of  the  park  have  hetui  so  drawn  as  also  to  include  a  vast  .strip  of  m(M)se 
country.  The  nuwse  exLsts  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  McKinley  throu^diout  the 
fore.sted  areas,  below  down  the  rivers  enterin';  the  Yukon  -the  Tanana,  .some  of  them 
very  clo.se  to  the  Tanana  River;  but  they  exist  in  creat  abiimlance  toward  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  rivers,  and  f;reat  care  has  been  taken  to  include  an  area  which  will  be  a 
vast  pre.serve  for  these  intere.stinj;  animals,  l(H)kin^  more  like  prehistoric  beasts  than 
almost  any  animal  we  have.  One  constantly  sees  the  moose  feedinj;  up  in  the  wilbtws 
and  on  the  .sidehills,  well  up  above  the  timber  line. 

The  next  attimal,  and  the  one  which  in  the  future  will  excite,  1  think,  more  interest 
ainon^  visitors  and  tourists  than  any  other,  is  the  mountain  .sheep.  The  mountain 
sheep  exists  in  this  re<;ion  in  countle.ss  thousands.  Nobody  couhl  make  an  estimate 
of  their  number  without  remaining  in  the  re;;ion  a  very  lonj;  time  and  thoroUf;hly 
traversing;  it  from  end  to  end.  On  one  day's  travel,  about  15  miles,  my  journal  records 
that  I  counted  at  least  a  thou.sand  mountain  sheep  on  the  hillsides.  They  are  apparently 
pure  white  animals.  A  year  later  1  went  over  the  same  trip  casually,  and  the  same 
number  were  visible.  In  almost  any  direction  you  t;o  ainon^  the  mountains,  with  the 
exception  of  small  ari'as  immediately  clo.se  to  .Mount  .McKinley,  mountain  sheep  are 
visible  on  all  sides. 

In  luiditon  to  those  rare  animals  many  other  fur-hearinji  creattires 
are  found  within  the  eonfines  of  this  great  preserve,  ranging  in  si/.e 
from  the  great  Alaskati  hear  down  to  the  little  ground  stjuirrel,  while 
ptarmigans  the  grouse  of  the  northern  regions  are  found  in  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  forests,  and  tite  icy  streams  are  filled  with  myriads  of  fish. 
In  short,  in  Mount  MeKiidey  National  Park  the  Tnited  Slates  will 
have  a  unique  zoological  garden,  a  garden  en>wned  with  a  mountain 
of  snow  and  iee,  traversed  by  rivers  whose  cold  waters  come  from  otlier 
rivers  of  solid  iee,  a  garden  where  the  strong  and  lusty  may  test  their 
skill  as  climbers,  hut  not  a  garden  in  which  many  weaklings  will  he 
likely  to  play.  Once  the  railroad  is  completed,  there  is  little  doubt 
hut  that  this  wonderful  region  will  attract  visitors  by  the  thousands 
from  every  section  of  the  world,  for  in  beauty  and  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery  even  the  best  of  .Vlpine  scenery  must  yield  to  tlie  great  glaciers, 
immense  cliffs,  and  the  ice-panoplied  crags  and  peaks  of  tliis  immsttu- 
park. 


Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  Addresses  by  Elihn  Root,  eolleeted  and 
edited  by  Robert  Haeou  and  James  R.  Scott.  Harvard  University  Press.  Cam¬ 
bridge.  ’l!H7.  xvi.  :i02  p.  4°.  Price,  $2..')0. 

'Phis  volume,  one  among  a  number  of  collected  address«‘s  and  state  papers  of  tin- 
Mon.  Elihu  Root  during  the  period  of  his  .serNuce  as  Secretary  of  War.  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  as  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  contains  three  groups  of  Mr. 
Root's  sju'eches;  First,  those  delivered  during  his  \"isit  of  South  America  in  July 
and  SeptembfT.  HKMi.  at  th(>  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Third  International  Con- 
fenuice  of  the  American  Rej)ublics  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Second,  the  speeches  made 
in  Mexico  one  year  later  while  on  a  visit  to  that  country  on  special  invitation  of  the 
President  of  .M(‘xico.  (ien.  Portirf)  Diaz.  At  the  time  both  of  these  visits  were  made 
■Mr.  Root  was  S(‘crelary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Theodore  Roo.sevelt.  The  third  group  of  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  United 
Slates,  the  (>arliest  in  ISICt.  ladore  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
latest  on  December  JO.  101.5,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Second  Pan-American  Scientific 
('ongress  in  W'a.shington. 

Of  his  \"isil  to  South  America  tin*  e<litors  say: 

The  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  Stati'  to  South  .\merica  in  MMMI  was  not  a  summer 
outing.  It  was  not  an  ordinary  event;  it  was  and  it  was  intended  to  be  a  matter  of 
international  importance'.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  Secretary  of  State  had  visited 
South  .\merica  during  the  tenure  of  his  office,  and  the  visit  was  designed  to  show 
the  importance  which  th('  United  States  alta<'hes  to  the  Pan  American  conferences, 
and  by  j)ersonal  contact  to  learn  the  aims  and  xdews  of  our  southern  friends,  and  to 
show  al.so.  by  personal  intercourse,  the  kindiv  consideration  and  the  .sense  of  honor¬ 
able  obligation  which  the'  (Jovernment  of  tht*  I'nited  States  cherishes  for  its  neighbors 
to  the  South  without  discriminating  among  them,  and  to  make  clear  the  destiny 
common  to  tlu'  peo))l(‘s  of  the  western  world.  These  were  the  reasons  whir-h  prompted 
•Mr.  Root  to  iinderlakt'  this  message  of  gtMxl  will  and  of  frank  explanation,  and  these 
were  also  the  n'asons  which  caiist'd  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  message 
to  Congre.ss  to  dwell  upon  the  visit,  its  incidents  and  its  consetpiences. 

The  visit  to  South  .Vmerica  suggested  4  he  later  visit  to  Mexico.  As  the  editors  say : 

Following  Seen'tary  Root’s  visit  to  South  .Vrnerica,  with  its  auspicious  results, 
the  President  of  .Mexico,  Portirio  Diaz,  extended  an  official  invitation  to  visit  the 
Re[)ublic  immediately  to  the  .south  of  us,  in  the  belief  that  such  a  visit  would  have 
ecpially  hai)py  results  in  stn-ngthening  and  im-reasing  the  “steadfast  friendship" 
existing  between  the  two  neighl)oring  nations. 

Use  Your  Government:  What  your  (Jovernment  does  for  you.  Ry  Alis.sa  Franc. 

F.  P.  Dutton  it  Co.  .New  York.  12°.  374  j)ages.  47  illustrations,  charts,  etc. 

To  (piote  from  the  author's  note:  “This  book  is  an  attemjit  to  show  how  many 
and  varic'd  are  the  ways  in  which  the  (Jovernment  coop('rates  with  and  .serves  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates."  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  author  has  com[  iled 
an  account  of  the  activities  of  various  executive  departments  of  the  -United  Stal<'s 
(Jovernment  from  <lata  furnished  by  numerous  bureaus  and  divisions  thereof,  showing 
how  each  of  these  is  actively  engaged  in  aiding  (1)  The  Farmer-  (2)  The  Would-be 
Settler:  (3)  The  Man  of  Rusiness:  (4)  The  Working  .Man;  (.5)  The  Immigrant;  (fii 
The  Negro;  (7)  Th('  Woman  in  her  Home;  and  (H)  (Jirls  and  Roys,  the  book  being 
divided  into  S  parts  having  these' titles,  re'spe'ciivt'ly .  .Mthough  the  statement  of  the' 
author  in  he'r  note'  that  “To  most  of  us  perhaps  the  (Jovernment  se'eins  to  e'onsist 
of  a  body  of  men  wasting  an  unelue  ameuint  e>f  time  anel  therefore  money  in  the  making 
of  laws  -  .some  gooef,  .seemi'  bael,  .some  ineiifferent "  may  be'  epiestioned  as  a  reflectiem 
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on  tho  intollinjonro  of  ‘‘most  of  us,”  the  fart  remains  that  there  are  ('omparatively 
few.  even  amon"  fairly  well  informed  people,  who  know  very  much  about  the  manifold 
activities  of  the  various  branches  of  the  executive  departments.  As  suggested  in  the 
title,  this  little  volume  explains  many  of  the.se  activities,  and  tells  how  the  average 
citizen  may  make  use  of  these  various  agencies  to  assist  him  in  .solving  the  problems 
that  confront  him  in  his  own  particular  vocation  or  .sphere.  The  book  could  be 
materially  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  good  index. 

Trade  and  Navigation  Between  Spain  and  the  Indies  in  the  time  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
Mv  Clarence  Henrv  Haring.  .  .  .  Cambridge,  Harvard  I'niversitv  Press,  1918. 
xxvii,  371  p.  8°.  ‘  Price,  ?2.25. 

Early  Effects  of  the  European  War  upon  the  finance,  commerce  and  industrv  of  Chile. 
Ry  Dr.  I  .eo  S.  Rowe.  [Published  with]  Early  economic  effects  of  the  European 
war  upon  Canada.  Ry  Adam  Short.  (Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Division  ot  economics  and  history.  Preliniinarv  economic  studies  of  the 
war  edited  bv  David  Kinlev.)  New  York,  Oxford  I'niversitv  Pre.ss,  1918.  xvi, 
101  p.  4.  ■  ‘ 

Agricultural  Argentina.  Rv  J.  Ralph  Pickell.  Chicago,  .1.  Rosenbaum  Co..  [1917]. 
123  p.  illus.  12°.  oVatis. 

International  Law  Codified  and  Its  Legal  Sanction,  or  the  legal  organization  of  the 
society  of  states.  Ry  Pasipiale  Fiore.  .  .  .  Translation  from  the  fifth  Italian 
edition,  with  an  introduction  by  Edwin  M.  Rorchard.  .  .  .  New  York,  Raker, 
Voorhis  ck  Co..  1918.  xix,  7")0  p.  8°. 

Along  the  Pacific  by  Land  and  Sea.  Through  the  (iolden  (late.  Ry  C.  \V.  .lohnston. 
Chicago,  Rand  Mi-Xally  Co.,  1910.  ix,  ■2o9  ]).  8°.  Price,  81.25.  (Spokane  to 

Panama,  i 

Manual  de  Correspondeiicia  with  exerci.ses,  notes,  and  vocabulary.  Ry  Centura 
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Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Diplomacy.  Ry  Raljili  \V,  Page.  Xew  York. 
Doubleday,  Page  <k  Co..  1918.  xi,  283  p.  front.  8°.  Price,  81.25. 

Annual  Register.  review  of  public  events  at  home  and  abroad.  For  the  year 

1917.  London,  Longmans,  (ireeti  <k  Co.,  1918.  xii,  225  p.  8°.  Price,  10 
shillings. 

Standard  Daily  Trade  Service.  Vol.  2,  Xovember  1.  1917,  to  December  31,  1917. 
Xew  York.  Statidard  Statistics  Co.  240,  100  p.  4°.  [Current  events. [ 

Spanish  Grammar.  Rv  Charles  Philip  Wagner . \tin  Arbor,  Mich.,  (ieorge 

Wahr,  1917.  x,  ‘209  p.  8°. 

How  to  Think  in  Spanish.  (The  living  method  for  learning.)  Ry  Charles  F. 
Kroeh.  .  .  .  Xew  York,  l.lovfl  Adams  Xoble,  |1910|.  278  p.  8°.  Price,  8L50. 

Textile  Markets  of  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Ry  W.  .\.  Tucker  (Special  agents’ 
.series  Xo.  158,  Run“au  of  Foreign  anfl  Dtunestic  Commercei,  Washington,  1918. 
loop,  plates.  8°.  Price,  15  cents. 

Construction  Materials  and  Machinery  in  Colombia.  Ry  W.  \\ .  Fiwing.  (Special 
agents’  series.  Xo.  100,  Rureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce),  \\  ashington, 

1918.  75  p.  i>lates.  8°.  Price,  15  cents. 

Pieces  of  Eight,  being  the  authentic  narrative  of  a  treasure  discovered  in  the  Rahama 
Islands  in  the  year  1903,  now  first  given  to  the  public.  Ry  Richard  Letiallienne. 
Xew  York,  Ddubleday,  Page  <k  Co.,  1918.  333  p.  8°.  Price,  81-40. 
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Tlio  land  avnilablo  in  llio  Ar^c'iitino  Ropnhiic  for  llOMESTKAI) 
purposos  is  ostiniat«'d,  in  round  nnmbors,  at  99, ()()(), 000  lioctaros  or 
(lip  pqnivalont  of  244.().‘>‘J.090  acres.  Tlio  Argentine  homestoad  law 
"rants  free  from  20  to  200  liectares  (oO  to  494  acres)  to  Ar"entinc 
homesteaders  or  ro  forei"m“rs  who  will  liecome  Argentine  citizens. 
'Pile  land  of  tlie  settler  is  inaliimahle  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
head  of  the  family  remains  in  the  ])oss(*ssion  of  the  widow  and 
children  until  the  latter  hecome  of  a"e,  when  it  may  he  divided  amoii" 
(hem.  The  land  of  homesteaders  can  not  he  mort"a"ed  in  payment 
of  debts  incurred  and  crops  can  only  l»e  attached  to  the  extent  of 
half  of  their  valne.  The  jnihlic  lands  lield  for  settleiiK'nt  under  tlu' 
homestead  law  are  in  the  'Perritories  of  the  Ifepuhlic,  the  Territory 
of  (’liaco  huviii"  1  o, ()()(), 000  hectares  niectare  =  2.47  acres),  much 
of  which  is  near  railways,  whicli  extend  trom  points  on  navi- 
"ahle  rivers  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  the  Territory  of 
Misiones,  hetwecm  the  Parana  and  I’rnjxnay  Rivers,  then*  are 
1,000,000  hectares;  in  the  Territory  of  (’hnhnt,  .4,000.000  hectares; 
and  the  remainder  is  in  other  Territories  of  the  country.  The  lands 
of  (he  northern  jiart  of  the  R('pnhlie  produce  rice,  yerha  mate  (Para¬ 
guayan  tea),  toliacco,  cotton,  su"ar  cane,  oranges,  and  the  principal 
staple  subtropical  jiroducts.  Those  of  tin*  soutli  central  section  "I’ow 
the  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  the  lands 
of  the  far  south  an*  well  adapted  to  .stock  raisin".  es])e(“ially  to  the 

raisin"  of  sheej)  and  cattle. - Accordin"  to  a  rejiort  of  the  Millers’ 

Association  (camara  p^’cmial)  of  the  Ar"entine  Republic  the  EX- 
5r.«4S— 18— Bull.  4. - 8 
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I’OHTS  OK  KLOl'K  iti  11*16  }i""ro};rit<*<l  122,7.‘K‘]  tons.  (iti.DTO  tons 
of  wliicli  wont  to  lirazil  and  tons  to  otlior  conntrips.  Tln*so 

(‘xjxa-ts  d<‘fr(>aso(l  in  11*17  to  1*1*.1*(11  tons,  72,1*(*<)  tons  of  wliicli  wcic 
sliipjx'd  to  Brazil  and  26,1*1*0  tons  to  otlior  countries.  At  present 
tli('  Hour  mills  of  tin'  Ar<;(>ntin(*  Bepnblie  employ  about  o. (*(*()  opera¬ 
tives  and  workiiKMi.  Should  the  millin',;  industry,  however,  be 
operated  at  its  maximum  capacity  about  three  times  this  number 
would  be  reipiired.  The  exports  of  wheat  in  11*17  amounted  to 
S1*7.622  tons,  the  lar<;est  importing  countries  beinj;  Ibazil,  164. 62o 
tons:  France,  146. S71*;  I’nitcd  Kingdom.  77,642  tons  .and  the  rc- 
maimb'r  to  other  countries.  On  March  26,  11*17.  an  executive  decree 
closed  the  ports  of  the  Bepuhlic  a<;ainst  the  ex|)ortation  of  wheat  and 
Hour.  This  decree  was  rejiealed  by  an  executive  decree  of  KehruiM  V 
4.  11*IN.  'I'lic  area  sown  to  wheat  in  11117-lS,  accordinjr  to  odi'dal 
(inures  of  the  Ari;entine  (lovernment,  was  lapiivalcnt  to  17,S64,112 
acres,  as  ''ompared  with  16,(*SS,1*67  acres  in  11*16-17.  In  11*17 
exports  of  (pichracho  lo<;s  amounted  to  1(*S.1*46  tons  and  of  <|uehracho 
cxtiact  1(*(*.1*(*4  tons.  -  —  Pidspcctinj;  work  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
iron  mines  at  Azul,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  have,  accordin';  to 
press  rc])orts.  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  deposit  of  low-<;radc 
iron  containin';  a  lar^e  perccnta<;c  of  MANdANKSK.  'Phe  A<;ri- 
cultural  Museum  of  the  Arifcntine  Rural  Society  of  Buenos  Aires  has 
rcor{;anizcd  its  TKXTILK  KXlIIBri'  and  proposes  to  add  to  same 
samples  of  the  fibres  of  all  indif;cnous  fibrous  plants,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  to  collect  such  samples  from  difrerent  parts  of  the 

Republic. - Senor  ('osme  Monerris  has  petitioned  the  (lovernment 

of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  for  permission  to  exploit  .‘It*. (IS")  hectares 
of  land  in  the  Department  of  Oran,  with  authority  to  establish  within 
the  next  three  years  and  operate  therein  a  WOOD  Pl’LP  factory. 
It  is  proposed  to  invest  a  minimum  capital  of  1  ,(*(*(*,()(*(*  pesos, 
national  cnrrcncy  (paper  peso  = -St*. 47).  In  11*17  the  exports  of 
dried  and  salted  hides  number,  respectively,  1,1*(*4,S(*4  and  d,ll*(*,(*26, 
most  of  which  went  to  the  rnited  States.  Duriiif;  the  same  period 
the  exports  of  wool  consisted  of  ;V2I,171*  hales,  216,41*6  of  which  went 
to  the  Fnitcd  States.  An  executive  decree  of  February  II*  last 
prohibits  FXPOR'I'S  OF  RAOS,  casks,  <;old,  silver,  platinum,  and 
castor  beans  and  oil.  'I'lic  Fift  h  ( 'on^rcss  of  t  he  'I'FLFd  R  A  PI  I  FRS 
AND  POS'I'AL  FMPIiOVFFS  was  o|)cncd  in  Bnenos  Aires  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  II*,  11* IS,  with  .47  dclc<;atcs  present.  'I'he  con<;rcss  elected 
Clorindo  l..o|)cz  president;  .\<;ustin  Camara  and  R.  Farias,  vice 
presidents,  and  Fram-iseo  \’oeal  and  Domingo  ('amona,  secre¬ 
taries.  'I'he  Bureau  of  National  'I'erritories  has  issued  a  wall 
M.\P  OF  'I'lFRRA  DFL  Fl'FdO.  'I'he  map  is  lu'cmupanied  with 
inf'irmation  <;ivinf;  census  data,  area,  transportation  routes,  climate, 
flora  and  fauna,  minerals,  importance  of  the  stock  industry,  wireless 
installations,  lighthouses,  rivers,  etc.  In  11*16  the  same  oHieo 
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|)ul)lisho(l  a  map  of  the  'IVrritorv  of  ('liaco  containing  similar  data, 
and  in  duo  limo  pro{)osos  to  proparo  maps  of  all  tho  Torritorios  of  the 
Kopuhlic.  On  March  10,  last,  tho  San  Loronzo  HOSPITAL  was 
oponod  to  tho  public,  d'his  institution  is  in  commemoration  of  tho 
hattlo  fought  at  that  place  hy  (Ion.  San  Martin.  d'ho  Bureau  of 
Afiriculturo  and  A<;ricultural  Defense  has  received  information  from 
the  Provinces  of  Lntre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  Salta,  and  'rucuman  to  the 
etfect  that  the  PFAXFT  (’HOP,  which  is  harvested  in  May  in  this 
Province,  is  very  ahundant.  Seeds  to  the  amount  of  l‘24.7t)0  kilos 
were  distrihuted  last  year  in  these  Provinces.  On  March  12.  last, 
the  ('ONSFR VA'PORY  of  Buenos  Aires  celehrated  its  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  'Phis  estahlishment  has  j;raduated  a  lar<;e  numher  of 
Ar<;('ntine  musicians.  The  statement  of  all  the  hanks  of  the 
Re|)uhlic  shows  that  on  Fehruary  2S,  lOlS,  the  total  deposits  in 
^old  pesos  were'  18,{)!)4.18.")  and  in  paper  pesos,  2.0S1 ,8!)4.44.5  ]>esos. 
'Phe  stock  of  fjold  coin  on  hand  was  .5().P17,!>54  ])esos,  and  of  paper 
currejiev,  12,072  pesos.  'Phe  Arfientine  (lovernment  is  eon- 
siderinj;  a  plan  for  the  construetion  of  a  WIUFLFSS  telefjraph 
station  in  Buenos  Aires  capable  of  comnumicatinj;  with  the  United 

Slates  via  the  wireless  station  in  Panama. - -'Phe  Fourth('OX(iRFSS 

OF  ZlOXrS'PS  met  in  tlu*  ('oliseum  Theater  in  Buenos  Aires  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2.8  last. 


'Phe  XA'PIOXAL  BUDOF'P  FOR  lOlS  recently  sanctioned  hy  the 
Bolivian  ('onjiress  eslimat('s  the  receipts  at  82,.*)S(»,S,'n()  bolivianos 
and  the  e.xpendilures  at  80, 144,01;!,  leavinji  an  estimated  deficit  of 
8,5,18,027  bolivianos.  'Phe  ex|)enditures  cover  the  followin'!  items: 
Lt'jiislalive  department,  018,052  bolivianos;  department  of  foreijin 
r('lations,  f)8S,78S;  interior  and  fomenlo,  (>,450,427:  treasury, 
15,508,400;  justice  and  industry,  1,040,247:  public  instruction, 
8,020,858  and  (h'partment  of  war  and  coloni('s,  7,012,025  l)olivianos. 
'Phe  departmental  budgets  for  the  |)res('nt  year  have  been  fixed  as 
follows:  ('lm(|uisaca,  220,587  bolivianos;  La  Paz,  2,074,118;  (’o- 
chahamha,  407,500;  Potosi,  50!t,2;!0;  Oruro,  177,0,50;  Santa  ('ruz, 
281,021;  'Parija,  151,100  and  FI  Beni,  ISthOOO.  At  the  time  of  dis¬ 
cussing  the  s(>c(ion  of  (In*  national  hudgeO  relating  to  tlu'  department 
of  fomento  (promotion),  the'  S(*nate  added  flu*  sum  of  450,000  bolivi¬ 
anos  for  tht'  continuation  of  the  construction  woik  of  the  Potosi  to 
Such*  Railway  during  tlu'  |)r(>sent  year.  'Phe  amount  of  the 
r(*V('mjes  colh'ctc'd  through  the*  I'yuni  (T'S'POMllOl'SF  in  1010  was 
I,;!l8,tl02  bolivianos,  and  in  1017  it, 554. 100  bolivianos,  or  an  increase 
during  tlu*  lat ti'r  vi'iir  of  2,285,188  bolivianos.  'Phe  customhouse  at 
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Oruro  produc'd,  in  H)17,  0,622, 004  bolivianos  from  import  and 

export  duties. - Up  to  1017,  aeeordinfi  to  oflieial  data,  the  amount 

expended  on  works  of  the  Yungas  RAILWAY  totaled  .‘L07S,S;il 
bolivianos.  These  figures  inelnde  the  value  of  materials  stored, 
advances  to  eontraetors.  and  the  sums  paid  out  in  1017  aggregating 
1.467,S00  bolivianos.  The  rails  on  this  line  have  been  laid  to  a 
point  beyond  the  erossing  of  the  cordillera  and  will  soon  l)e  in  I’ndu- 

avi. - The  newspapers  of  La  Paz  announce  that  there  will  soon  he 

established  in  that  city  a  factory  for  the  MAXUPAtTURK  OK 
('LOTH,  the  cost  of  the  installation  being  estimated  at  4()(),()()() 
bolivianos.  It  is  said  to  he  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  the  factory 
to  gradually  develop  the  business  so  as  to  supply  tlie  domestic 

demand  for  this  class  of  goods. - A  law  has  been  enacted  by 

('ongress  and  ])romulgated  l)v  the  President  of  the  Republic  prohib¬ 
iting  the  importation'  OF  FORIHON  AL('OIIOLI('  LI(^ 
rolls  and  regulating  the  taxes  on  litpiors  of  this  class  manufactured 
in  tlie  eountry.  The  President  is  empowerc'd,  however,  to  authorize' 
the  importation  of  alcohol  for  account  of  tlie  national  treasury  to 
the  extent  of  supplying  tlie  deficiencies  of  domestic  proiluction 
within  the  following  limits:  In  IftlS  up  to  1 ,200. 000  liters;  in  1010  uji 
to  1,000,000  liters;  in  1020  up  to  7')0,000  liters,  and  in  1021  up  to 
oOO.OOO  liters.  Denature'd  alcohols  intended  for  industrial  |)urposes 
and  domestic  use  may  he  imjxirted  upon  the  jiayment  of  a  specific 
duty  of  20  centavos  jier  liter  or  per  kilo,  ri'spectively.  Domestic 
denatun'd  alcohol  is  not  taxable  hut  must  Ix'  coloreil.  Tlu*  law 
repeals  all  prior  conflicting  laws.  -Under  an  ('xecutive  decree'  of 
-lanuary  21  last  the  FAC'ULTlhlS  OF  TllF  LAW  S('I1()()LS  at 
Sucre  and  La  Paz  are  reorganized  and  dividc'd  into  two  sections, 
namely,  juridical  sciences  and  political  and  social  sciences. 
Mesdames  Esther  (1.  de  Sanjines,  Sara  (1.  d('  (lutierrez  and  Ilorte'iisia 
1).  de  M.  de  Zalles  have  been  appointe'd  as  tin'  Bolivian  committee  of 

the  PAX  AMERK’AX  SOC’lETY  OF  LADIES. - Tlie  minister  of 

war  has  established  a  special  section  of  MILI  PARY  AVLVd'IOX  in 
the  Republic  to  studv  problems  ri'lating  to  this  branch  of  modern 

warfare. - Tlu'  (leograiihic  Society  of  La  Paz  has  recommended 

that  Alberto  Gutierrez  compile  the  WORKS  OF  GEX.  dOSE 
MANUEL  PANDO,  fornu'r  President  of  the  Repuhlie  who  dic'd  in 
dune,  lf*17,  and  who  was  celebrated  at  home  and  abroad  because  of 
his  explorations  in  northwestern  Bolivia.  Tlu'  grc'atc'r  part  of  his 
writings  relating  to  this  subject  has  nevc'r  been  printed.  TIu' 
expense  of  publishing  the  work  is  to  he  paid  out  of  funds  contributed 
by  the  Geographic  Society,  the  people,  the  municipality  of  La  Paz 
and  the  National  Government.  Tlx'  S'l'A'I'ISTIUAL  ANNUAL 
which,  among  other  things,  will  contain  a  gc'ographic  dictionary  of 
the  department  of  Potosi,  compiled  by  the  Bolivian  writer  Dr.  Luis 
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Subiela  Sajjariiapi.  is  being  edited  by  Dr.  Moises  Asearrunz,  director 

general  of  statistics  and  geographic  propaganda. - The  ('ENTRAL 

DlREtTORATE  OE  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  has  been  organized, 
as  follows:  President,  Dr.  .Juan  Maria  Zalles;  first  vice  president, 
Dr.  Arturo  Molina  t'ampero;  second  vice  president,  Sr.  Adan 
Sanchez:  and  secn'taries,  Messrs.  Atlolfo  (lonzalez  and  Eetlerico 
(lutiern'z  (Jranier.  In  compliance  with  a  law  j)asseil  by  the 
National  Assembly  the  dej)artment  of  finance  has  communicated 
with  tlie  dirc'ctors  of  a  numl)er  of  foreign  mints  concerning  an  issue 
of  1 ,()()(),()()()  l)olivianos  in  NICKEL  COIN  of  the  denominations  of 
.')  and  10  centavos,  the  e.vpenses  eonnected  therewitli  to  l)e  paid  for 

out  of  funds  on  hand  in  tlie  national  treasury. - A  new  THEATER 

under  tlu'  name  of  “Princesa”  (Princess)  has  been  o[)ened  in  La 

Paz. - The  National  (lovernment  has  commissioned  one  of  its 

ollicial  engineers  to  make  a  surve}',  estimates,  etc.,  of  a  CART 
ROAD  from  Araiii  to  .Sucn*  and  report  upon  the  same  as  soon  as 
possil)le. 


A.N  AI'TOMOBHjE  RO.VD  between  Rio  de  .Janeiro  ami  Petropolis 
is  l>eing  constructed  by  Alb(>rto  Maia,  a  Brazilian  civil  engineer. 
Press  r«'poi'ts  state  that  it  will  soon  l)e  completed.  The  road  will 
pass  through  tropical  mountain  scenery  of  great  heauty  and  will 
undoubiedly  become  one  of  the  most  poj)ular  automol)ile  roads  in 
.South  .\m<>rica.  Petro])olis  is  about  2,5  miles  from  the  city  of  Rio  de 
.Janeiro.  — The  (lovernment  of  Brazil  has  extended  the  time  for  the 
construction  of  the  ltai)ura  to  Corumba  Railway  BRIIKIE  OVER 
'rilE  I’AR.VNA  RIVER  until  August  .31  next,  d'he  railroad  referred 
to  is  S37  kilometeiv  long  and  is  yearly  becoming  more  imjiortant. 
.Vt  present  tlu'  Parana  River  is  crossed  in  ferryboats,  and  the  com- 
ph'tion  of  the  bridge  is  greatly  desired  so  as  to  juvvent  delays  and 
inlerru|)tion  of  traffic.  Large  ([uantities  of  stock  are  transported 
ov(‘r  this  road  from  tlu*  State  of  Mato  (Irosso  to  the  Sao  Paulo  ])acking 
houses.  .Jerked  l)eef  is  another  important  food  product  which  is 
transported  in  considerable  (piantities  over  tl'.is  line.  An  executive 
decree  of  I'Vbruarv  2.S,  IPIS,  authorizes  Dr.  Pereira  Lima,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  to  estal)lish  AdRU’CLTCRAL  STAd’lONS  for  the 
education  of  poor  children.  One  of  these  will  soon  be  in  operation  in 
the  federal  district  and  is  to  he  e(piij)ped  to  accommodate  100 
pupils.  -On  May  13  next  the  second  EXPOSITION  OF  .'^d’OCK 
and  sto<-k  products  will  ]>e  t»j)ened  in  the  agricultural  high  school  in 
Uio  de  .Janeiro.  Tlu*  exj)osition  is  und<*r  the  direction  of  Dr.  Eduardo 
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('otiim.  An  (‘\])()siti<)n  of  fruils,  vt'‘;etal)los.  and  flmvors  was  hold  in 
tin*  f(Ml«'ial  capital  in  March  last.-  The  So<-r<'t arv  of  War  has 
sijined  a  dccii'c  ])rovidin<j  for  the  TKA('IlIX(i  OK  SPANISH  in  the 
inilitarv  institutes  and  schools  of  the  Jfepnhiic,  this  laiif'naj^e  to  take 
the  j)lace  of  (lennan  instruction,  which  has  heen  discontinued  since 
the  entrance  of  Jirazil  into  the  hhiropean  war.  d'he  inij)orts  of 
WIIKA'I'  AND  FLOrH  from  I'.U.l  to  1!H7.  inclusive,  amounted  to 
1,71)7,25)3  and  661, oho  iiK'tric  tons,  resj)ectiv(*ly  (metric  t(*n  =  2,204.6 
pounds).  The  imjxnts  of  wheat  ami  flour  <;reatly  decreased  in  15)17, 
as  com])ared  with  15)16.  Fn  15)16  the  imports  of  wheat  amounted  to 
423.iS72  tons,  as  com])ared  with  lSl,5).oo  tons  in  15)17,  while  the 
imports  of  flour  in  15)16  totaled  1  IS, 121  tons,  as  compared  with 
1  10,SS3  tons  in  15)17.  The  decreased  im])orfs  of  flour  are  due  in  part 
to  the  hijijh  ])rices  of  this  article,  which  lessened  consumption,  and  to 
the  fact  that  eonsiderahle  (piantities  are  now  heinj;  mannfactnred  in 
Brazil.  Since  11)12  the  cost  of  wheat  has  increased  in  the  Re])nhlic 

nearly  200  j)er  cent. - Steps  have  heen  taken  hy  the  prefect  of  liio 

<ledan<‘iid  to  utilize  as  far  as  ])ossihle  nnimjwovcal  land  in  the  federal 
district  for  a^icnltnral  purposes.  This  is  to  he  done  hy  INSTKIX'T- 
IN(1  1^^ARMF')RS  in  intensive  nuMhods;  the  distrilmtion  of  selected 
plants  and  seeds;  the  loan  of  ajjricnitural  implenumts  and  the  fa<'ili- 
tatinx  of  tlu'  jnirchase  of  sam<‘;  the  furnishins;  of  fertilizers  and  the 
wa<;in<f  of  a  campaij'ii  for  the  <‘xt<'iininalion  of  ants  and  other  insect 
pests;  the  imju'ovement  of  ro.ads  and  the  encoura<fement  of  the  use  of 
lands  on  the  ri<;ht  of  way  of  I’ailroads;  and  assist anc(*  of  cooj)erative 
or<;anizations  in  the  estahlishment  of  lural  credits.  In  addition  to 
this,  ])rizes  of  82.50  to  .Sl,2r)0  j^old  an*  to  he  <>;iven  to  j)lanters  who 
excel  in  the  j)roduclion  of  ajjricnltnral  products  or  who  introduce 
SOUK'  unknown  useful  product  or  who  adoj)t  the  best  and  most 
economical  means  of  j)ackinjf  affricultural  ju’oducts  for  shipments. 

Dr.  Raplniel  Machado,  Director  of  the  Brazil  Aero  (Mill),  has  or<;anized 
an  AVIAMTON  SCMIOOL  at  (Mirityha.-  MMie  Brazil  KXPORM' 
AND  IMPORT  COMPANY,  an  Anu'rican  corporation  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  city  of  Ni'W  ^'ork,  has  heen  authoriz<‘d  hy  the  Brazilian 
(lovernment  to  do  business  in  that  country.  MMie  .Vimuican  Mi'vcantih* 
Bank  of  Brazil,  a  corporation  or<;aniz('d  nnd(>r  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  ('onnecticut,  has  heen  j'ranted  j)ermission  to  cnjja'fe  in  tin*  hankino 
husiness  in  Brazil.  \  (uimmission  of  enj^ineers  ap])ointed  hy  the 
Cru<j;uayan  (lovernment  recently  studied  the  COAL  FFKBDS  of 
Southern  Brazil  with  the  object  of  determining  if  the  coal  deposits 
of  the  Stat(‘  of  Rio  (Irunde  do  Snl  extend  into  rruguay,  and  if  so 
wlu'ther  they  conld  he  commercially  exploited  in  the  latter  country. 
Brazil  im])orts  considerable  (piantities  of  foriMgn  coal,  its  own  mim^s 
not  being  (hwidopial  sidliciently  to  supply  the  local  demands.  These 
imjHirts  in  danuary,  15)18,  amounted  to  31,102  tons,  of  which  25), 26.5 
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tons  wore  Americjin  and  1,937  tons  cunu*  from  (Irout  Britain.  In 
Itn?  tlu*  imports  of  coal  into  Brazil  amounted  to  S1S,:I27  tons,  of 
wliieh  (542, 42S  tons  came  from  the  I’nited  State's.  (’onsiderahle 
prosi)eetin<;  for  BKTKOLKl’M  is  heing  carried  on  in  the  State  of 
•Magoas  over  an  area  of  2, ()()()  septan'  kileemeters.  Oil  eef  geteul  epialit  v 
is  repeerte'el  te)  have  he'en  feeunel  anel  e.xporiments  are  heinjj  nnule  with 
same  fe»r  the  jtnrpeese  eef  usinj'  it  hee-ally  in  the  most  practical  manne'r 
peessihle.  In  1917  the  e'X])e)rts  e>f  ('HIBLED  BKP^K  from  Brazil 
e-emsiste'el  e»f  (5(5,452  metric  tons,  vahte'el  at  !§15,()5S,21()  jteelel,  as  e-eem- 
pareel  with  33,(5(51  metrie'  teens  in  191(5,  vahu'el  at  8(5,7(5(5,221  geelel. 
'Pile'  le)W  price  eef  cattle  in  Brazil  in  1914  enceetiraeje'el  the  ele'veleepment 
e»f  this  inelustrv,  whie-li  has  <;re)wn  with  jj^reat  rapielity  up  tee  the  prt'se'iit 
time.  Tlie  j)rice  e>f  steee-k  available  feer  use  in  the  packinj;  heeuse's  has 
jire'atly  iiu'reaseel  eluring  the  last  lew  meenths,  anel  tee  suedi  an  extent 
that  preelitedele  ceemjeet it ieen  with  Arj'entine  hee'f  is  he'ceemine;  me>re 
anel  meere  elillicult.  It  is  theeught,  heewever.  that  if  unne'ce'ssary 
e'X])ens('s  were'  eliminateel  hetwe'en  the  steee-k  •'rower  anel  the  jiae-kiiif; 

hemse's,  the  latter  ceeulel  operate  at  a  preefit. - Acceu'elini'  te)  ()  Ksteieh), 

a  elaily  lU'Wsjeaper  eef  Siie)  Paule),  the  JABAXESK  IMMIClKA'riOX 
into  the  Steite  e)f  Sae)  Bauh)  ti])  te)  tlie  pre'sent  time  nnnd)e'rs  19,4S7 
pe'rse)ns,  e)f  whie-li  5,000  familie's  repre'sentinj;  17,375  ])erse)ns  are 
jijirie'ultural  e‘e)le)nists  enpiijeel  larj^ely  in  the  <'re)winj'  e)f  ce)ffee.~ 

'fhe  Xatie)nal  Soe-ie'ty  e)f  Ajirie-ulture'  has  ceempiU'el  fijiure's  s]xe)win«' 
that  in  1917  the  STATE  OF  MIXA.S  OEKAES  pneelue-eel  153,289,200 
pe)unels  e)f  butter,  13,22  7,(500  j)e)unels  e)f  jerkeel  he'e'f,  anel  3,273,48(5 
pe)unels  e)f  siiijar.  An  exe'e-utive  eb'e-re'e  e)f  Fe'hruarv  27  last 
enceeitraf'e's  tlie  raisin';  e)f  SHEEP  AXl)  OOATS  in  Brazil  by  e'eeeeperat- 
ini;  with  State  anel  municipal  •'eevernments  in  impeertinj;  sheep  anel 
•;e)ats  feer  hreeelin<;  ])ur])e)se's,  the  IVeleral  •'eevernment  te)  peiy  e)iu'-thirel 
tlie  e'ost  ])lus  the'  freii'ht  anel  te)  alle)W  1 5  milreis  (milrei  =  ahe)ut  27  cents) 
fe)r  each  animal  e)f  the  kitiel  me'ntie)ne'el  ini])e)rteel  inte)  the  ce)untrv. 


'Pile  prine'ipal  RAILWAY  ('OXSTRLCTIOX  in  ('bile  in  1917  was 
e)n  the  fe)lle)wini;  line's;  Freem  Pua  te)  'Praij'uen,  38  kile)meters,  we)rk 
e)n  wliie-h  was  e'e)mme'nce'el  on  flanuarv  20,  191(5,  einel  ae-tively  e'e)n- 
e'e)nt inueal  in  1917;  fre)m  'Pumace)  to  Oapitan  Pastenes,  we)rk  e)n 
wliie'h  was  he'>;un  in  1913,  e'e)mj)leteel  at  the'  enel  e)f  1!)17,  anel  elelivereel 
te)  the  (lovernment  in  danuary  last;  fre)m  Linares  te)  ('e)lhun,  33  kih)- 
mete'rs,  we)rk  e)n  whie-h  was  he'<;un  in  Oe'te)her,  1909,  anel  has  ceent  intieel 
with  inte'iTuptieeiis  up  te)  the  prese'iit  time,  the  sum  expeneh'el  in  e-eeii- 
strue-tieen  work  te)  De'e'e'inhe'r  31,  1917,  ame)umin‘;  te)  (579,1(54  pe'se)s. 
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ruiTfiicv'  (paper  j)eso  =  .S0.2<S2o)  and  87,740  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  = 
from  I([uique  to  Pintados,  128  kil(»m(4ers,  construction  work 
on  which  was  eommeneiul  in  August,  1014.  This  railway  has  on 
hand  the  rails  necessary  to  complete'  the  const  ruction  work,  and  a  large 
percentage'  of  the  tievs  re'e[uire'el.  The  teetal  expenelitures  em  accenmt 
e)f  this  line  since  the  he'ginning  eef  e'onstrue'tieen  were,  up  tee  De'cemher 
.41  last,  !(()()  pe'sees,  eef  whie*h  .48,4()()  pe'sets  were  expeneleel  in  1017. 
'I'hef  total  internatieenal  trallie'  etf  the  ('Inlean  'rrans-Aneline  Railway 
in  1010  anel  the  first  lialf  of  1017,  acceereling  te)  repeerts  re'cently 
puhlislu'el,  e'eensisteel  eef  .48, .440  me'tric  teens  (metric  teen  =  2,204.0 
pemnels),  eef  whie-h  4.4,77.4  teens  repreisent  shipments  from  ('Idle  tee  the 
.Vrge'iitine  Repuhlie',  anel  4,."e70  tons  impeerts  freem  the  Argentine' 
Kepuhlic.  —  The  WIIKAT  HARVEST  in  ('Idle  ceemmencos  in 
.hinuary  anel  enels  in  March  of  eae-h  year.  The  creep  just  gathere'el 
was  very  aleunelant.  anel  a  large  elemanel  feer  ('hilean  wheat  exists  in 
Peru  anel  in  eether  feereign  e-eeuntrie's.  The  elilhculty  has  been  in 

seH-uring  ve'ssels  in  which  tee  transpeert  this  e-ereal. - On  duly  l*e, 

1010,  the  .San  duan  de  Diees  HOSPITAL  in  Valparaisee  was  eepeneel 
tee  the  pulelie-.  In  1017  the're'  were  given  at  the  heespital  4.4,048 
e-eensultatieens.  The  heespital  is  elivieh'el  intee  a  numher  eef  se'ctieens  anel 
is  preevieh'el  witli  the  lee'st  mealical  talent  eehtainahle.  The  gifts  tee  the 
heespital  in  1017  arneeunte'el  tee  .57, .584  pesees,  met  ine-lueling  ceeal  eleenateel 
ley  the'  Leeta  anel  C'eereene'l  ndne's.  The  league'  feer  ceemhating  tuher- 
e-uleesis  rea-ently  gave'  tee  the  saidtarium  at  ('artage'iia,  ('liile,  tliee  sum 
eef  10,000  pe'sees.  The'  De'partineuit  eef  Public  VVeerks  has  he'e'ii 
autheerize'el  tee  ree'cive  hiels  feer  the  ceenst rue't ieen  eef  a  S('H()()L  lU  ILD- 
l.\(i  OX  EASTER  ISLAND  e-apahle  eef  ae'e-eemmeeelat ing  80  pupils, 
'rids  islanel  is  the  farthermeest  ('hilean  jeeesse'ssieen  in  the  Pae-itie-  Ocean, 
elistant  aheeut  2,400  milt>s  freem  thee  e-eeast,  is  eef  veelcanic  eerigin  anel 
re'tnarkahle  feer  its  ancient  steene  statue's.  — Pre'ss  repeerts  state  that 
thee  ('hilean  aeiel  Argentine  Oeevernments  leave  signe'el  an  agree'ineent 
preevielieeg  feer  the  TNIOX  OE  THE  TELEORAPH  LINES  in  the 
seeuthern  part  eef  the  ceentinent,  there'hy  eestahlisliing  a  new  e-hanne'l 
eef  commimiPatieen  which  will  gre'atly  fae-ilitate  e'eemmere'ial  transae-- 
tieens  hetweeen  the  twee  ceeuntriees.  Lneler  this  arrangement  the' 
te'h'graph  line,  which  starts  from  San  Martin  ele  Lees  Aneh's  iie  the' 
.Vrgentine  Republic,  skirling  the  sheere  eef  Lake  Lae-ar  tee  the  ('Idh'an 
freentier,  will  hee  ceentinueel  ley  ('Idle  aleeng  the'  sheere's  eef  Lake  Re'dihue' 
anel  acreess  thee  country  to  \'alelivia,  the  te'rndnal  eef  the'  ne'w  line',  at  an 
eestimate'el  e-eest  eef  ,57,100  pe'sees  geelel  anel  77, .500  pe'se>s  pape'r.  'I'he 
Me're'uriee,  eef  Valparaisee,  eef  March  2  last  slate's  that,  ace-eereling  tee  thee 
e-e'iisus  eef  1010,  elala  freem  which  are  just  being  pulelisheel,  there'  were' 
21,400  INDr.S'l'RlAL  ES'l’AHLISHMEN'I'S  in  eeperatieeji  in  the' 
e-eeunlry  at  thee  e-leese  eef  that  ye'ar,  as  e'eempared  with  H),218  in  HIM 
anel  1.5,700  in  1000.  In  1010  the  valuee  eef  the  raw  material  feer  the'se' 
e'stalelishme'iits  ameeunteel  tee  802,14.5,802  geelel  pesees,  eeut  eef  whie-h 
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were  manufactured  nierehamlise  valued  at  1,407,137,140  gold 
pesos.  'Pile  DAM  which  is  planned  to  he  built  in  the  (’hoapa 
Uiver,  Di'partment  of  Petorea,  is  estimated  to  store  40,000,000 
eiihie  meti'rs  of  water,  or  suflieient  to  irrigate  7,000  hectares  of  land. 

'Phe  cost  of  the  work  will  he  approximately  0,2.5<S,000  jiesos. - 

Klorentino  Salinas,  a  business  man  of  Santiago  de  ('bile,  has  estal)- 
lished  anew  industry  in  the  [{('public  namely,  the  exploitation  of 
the  SLATK  DKPOSPPS  at  liurea.  Department  of  Coolemu,  and 
the  manufacture  of  slate  rooling,  slates  for  schools,  and  polished 
slate  for  ornamental  purposes.  'Phe  supply  of  imported  slate  having 
Ix'come  practically  exhausted  in  the  country,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  replace  the  foreign  article  by  home  manufactun's.  -  'Phe  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  (Jovermm'nt  of  ('bile  publishes  data  showing  that 
the  imports  into  ('bile  of  (lOLD  .\.XD  SILVER  (X)IX  in  1014  repre¬ 
sented  a  value  of  3,6S6,SS4  gold  pesos;  in  lltl.'),  1,035,724;  in  lOlt), 
30,543;  and  in  1017,  16,446,805  gold  pesos.  'Phe  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  in  gold  pesos  during  the  period  referred  to  were  as  follows: 
In  1914,  14,671  gold  pesos;  in  1915,  40,357;  and  in  lt>17,  522, .507. 
'Phe  transport  liancatjua  is  said  to  have  recently  brought  into  the 
country  coins  valiu'd  at  6,500,000  gold  pesos.  Including  this  sum 
and  taking  into  account  the  amount  deposited  in  the  (’aja  de  Emision 
(bank  of  issue),  it  is  estimatt'd  by  said  bureau  that  the  stock  of  gold 
now  in  the  country  withdrawn  from  circulation  amounts  to  .50,000,000 
gold  pesos.  'Phe  Magallam^s  TELEPIIOXE  (’OMPAX Y,  of  Punta 
.Vrenas,  has  an  authorizcal  cajiital  of  €60,000.  The  by-laws  of  this 
comjiany  are  |)ublished  in  full  in  Sjianish  in  the  Diario  Olicial  of 
January  1.5,  1918. A  recent  executive  lU'cree  authorizc's  the 
municiiiality  of  .Antofagasta  to  contract  a  loan  of  €1,700,000,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  POR'P  WORKS 
in  that  city.  Bids  for  the  work  have  been  called  for  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  award  is  to  be  made  on  July  15  next.—  -'Phe 
production  of  ('hilean  Xl'PR.ATE  in  1914  was  .53,51)0,000  (piintals 
(quintal=  101.4  pounds);  in  1915,  38,200,000  cpiintals;  in  1916, 
63,300,000  (piintals;  and  in  1917,  65,100,000  (piintals.  'Phe  ship¬ 
ments  in  1914  were  40,100,000  (piintals;  in  1915,  44,000,000;  in 
1916,  65,000,000;  and  in  1917,  60,800,000  (piintals.  'Phe  'PIX 
SMELTER  recently  eri'cted  at  .Arica  has  a  reverlx'ratory  and  a 
roasting  furnace  with  a  cajiacity  of  1,000  tons  of  barilla  ])er 
month  and  an  approximate  iiroduction  of  650  tons  per  month. 
'Phe  jdant  is  being  enlarged  so  as  to  make  its  capacity  1 ,500  tons 
per  month.  Petroleum  residuum  imported  from  ('alifornia  is  used 
as  a  fuel.  It  is  Cistimated  that  the  'Pofo  IROX  MIXES  of  (Jiile, 
leas(xl  to  the  Bethhdiem  Steel  ('o.,  contain  100,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  averaging  about  68  per  cent  of  iron.  'Phis  ore  is  shipped 
from  ('ruz  CJrande,  an  artilicial  port  Ix'wn  out  of  the  solid  nx'k 
for  the  inir|)ose  of  facilitating  iron  ore  exports  to  the  Bethlehem 
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Steel  Works  of  the  United  States.  (Vuz  Grande  is  about  5  miles 
from  the  Tofo  Iron  <leposits  and  about  30  miles  from  Uocjuimho. 

An  electric  railway  connects  the  ])ort  with  the  mines. - In  May, 

1017,  a  tannerv  and  shoe  factory  iinder  the  name  of  “La  Magal- 
lanes  Curtiduria,  Fahrica  de  Calzado  y  Anexos,  ”  was  organized 
in  Punta  Arenas  with  a  capital  of  f6(),ob().  The  machinery  for  the 
use  of  the  factor}'  recently  arrived  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
expected  that  operations  will  begin  on  June  1  next.  The  factory, 
which  will  employ  for  the  present  about  40  operatives,  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  about  500  pairs  of  a  medium  grade  of  boots  and 

shoes  per  day. - The  American  consul  in  Punta  Arenas  states  that 

the  WOOL  i^HEARING  SEASON,  which  closed  in  that  district  in 
February  last,  is  estimated  to  protluce  a  clip  t)f  5  per  cent  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  lleece  is  con¬ 
sidered  superior  to  that  of  last  season. - Luis  Vega  Lopez  has  been 

commissioned  by  the  Chilean  Government  to  study  in  the  United 
States  matters  relating  to  COMMERCE  and  report  upon  same  to 
his  Government. 


On  March  1  last  the  DEPARTMENTAL  LEGISLATURES  met 

throughout  the  Republic  and  elected  their  respective  ollicers. - The 

Bogota  press  annoimces  tliat  the  first  v'olume  of  the  contemjmraneous 
HISTORY  OF  ('OLOMBIA  written  by  Gustavo  Arl)oleda  Restrepo, 
a  ('olombian  historian,  has  been  placed  in  circulation.  The  entire 
work  is  to  consist  of  15  volunus  and  will  cover  not  oidy  the  ])olitical 
history  of  the  country  from  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Republic  of  Colom¬ 
bia  in  1S2!)  to  the  [)rese)it  day  i)ut  also  the  most  Jiotable  events  oc¬ 
curring  during  that  long  |H‘riod  of  time. - The  executive  power  has 

issued  a  decree  fixing  the  PERSONNh^L  OP"  LEGATIONS  of  the 
first  class,  accredited  by  the  Republic  to  foreign  countries,  and  ])re- 
scribing  that  in  future  they  shall  oidy  consist  of  an  envoy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary,  a  secretary,  a  second  secndary 
ad  honorem,  and  an  attache  ad  honorem.  Oflices  in  legatiojis  not 

provided  for  by  this  law  are  abolished. - A  recent  executive  decree 

establishes  a  board  of  trade  at  Pasto,  capital  of  the  Department  of 
Narino.-  -A  decree  of  tlie  Departmcjit  of  the  Liti'rior  provides  for 
the  use  of  IDENTIFK'ATION  ('ARDS.  These  may  be  used,  without 
the  necessity  of  witnesses,  in  receiving  letters  and  registered  packages 
from  the  mails.  The  cards  will  be  issued  by  superintendents  of  post 
oflices. - According  to  the  report  which  tin*  Governor  of  the  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Uimdinamarca  has  submitted  to  the  legislative  assi'inbly,  the 
debt  of  that  department  which  on  January  1,  11)17,  amounted  to 

$307,785  was  only  $135,378  on  January  1,  11)18. - A  citizen’s 

meeting  was  held  recently  in  the  Ruiz  Bank  at  Manizales  with  tin* 
object  of  discussui^  })lans  conceniuig  the  founding  of  a  modern 
GYMNASIUM,  similar  to  the  one  now  in  operation  in  the  capital  of 
the  Republic.  It  was  decided  to  raise  $50, ()()()  gold  to  be  expiuided 

in  fitting  up  and  operating  the  gymnasium. -  Flxecutive  decrees 

have  been  issued  reouirin^  the  reorganization  of  the  NATIONAL 
POLK'E,  and  proviuing  funds  for  the  repatriation  of  Uolombiaii 
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citizens  who  arc  cntitlcil  by  law  to  return  to  the  ctnintrv.  'Phe 
Society  of  Authors  of  ('oloinhia  has  called  for  a  DKAMATK'  ('ON- 
'PEST  ainoni;  the  writers  of  (’oloinhia.  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela  and 
has  offered  to  reward  with  suitable  prizes  the  three  best  plays  suh- 
initted,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  on  historical  subjects  of  either  of  the 
three  countries  from  the  date  of  their  discovery  to  the  jiresent  time. 
'Phe  competition  will  close  on  March  81,  191.S,  and  a  decision  wiU  he 
>liven  by  a  jury  appointed  for  the  purpose  before  June  80  of  the  same 
year.  -  The  Governments  of  the  Departments  of  Antioipiia  and 
('undinamarca  are  advocating  the  holding  ot  a  KISCWL  ('OXGRESS 
composed  of  the  treasurers  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Keiiublic, 
with  the  object  of  discussing  and  adojiting  measures  concerning 
collection  of  revenues  and  the  administration  of  same,  as  well  as  for 
the  juirpose  of  studying  the  manner  of  introducing  into  the  nunuci- 
palities  of  the  countries  rules  and  regulations  which  have  given 
(‘xcellent  results  in  some  of  the  departments.  If  the  plan  is  approved 
by  the  different  dejiartmental  governments  the  Congress  will  he  held 
in  July  next. —  A  recmit  executive  decree  regulates  the  TEA(’I11NG 
OK  DENTISTRY  in  the  Republic,  raises  the  course  to  four  years  and 
adds  to  the  same  the  studies  of  general  pathology,  legal  medicine, 
general  anesthesia  (theoretical  ami  practical),  dental  jurisprudence, 
and  radiography.  For  admission  to  dental  schools  in  (^)lomhia  a 

bachelor’s  degree  is  reipiired. - An  executive  decree  authorizes 

hanks  having  authority  to  issue  MORTGAGE  BONDS  to  place  same 
in  circulation  provided  all  the  laws  of  the  Republic  concerning  their 

issue,  amortization,  or  conversion  have  been  complied  with. - The 

.National  Government  has  commissioned  the  director  of  the  e.xjieri- 
mental  school  of  San  Lorenzo  to  secure  a  V’ETERIX.VRY  SURGEON 
in  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  that  section  of  the  agricultural 
school.  The  time  given  under  article  Hi  of  law  65  of  15)16  for  the 
exchange  of  the  old  issue  of  BANK  BILLS  for  hills  representing  gold 
has  been  extended  to  June  .80  of  the  present  year.  The  exchange 
will  he  made  at  the  rate  of  100  ])esos  in  hills  to  one  peso  gold. 
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The  second  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  ('osta  Rica  will  he 
inaugurated  at  San  Jose,  capital  of  the  Republic,  on  .September 
15,  15)1S.  While  this  exposition  is  to  he  devoted  jirincipally  to 
agriculture,  still  considerable  attention  also  will  he  given  to  other 
hranclu's  of  industry.  The  chairman  of  the  exposition  committee  is 
S(‘nor  Anastasio  Alfaro,  and  the  secretary  is  .Senor  Enriipie  (’apella, 
both  of  whom  live  in  .San  Jose.  The  first  national  exposition  was 
held  in  the  national  capital  in  15)17.  The  jireliminarv  work  is  in 
charge*  of  the  following  persons:  That  relating  to  agriculture,  .Senor 
Rafael  Vargas;  public  instruction,  Senor  J.  Fidel  Tristan;  industrial 
arts,  Sefior  Enriepie  Ortiz;  and  fine  arts,  .Senor  Anastasio  Alfaro. 
The  Government  has  been  re([uested  to  allow  the  exjiosition  to  he 
held  in  the  Metallic  Building  in  .San  Jose.  Foreigners,  both  at  home 

and  abroad,  have  been  invited  te>  make  exhibitions. - La  Infor- 

macion,  a  daily  newspajier  of  the  national  capital,  in  commenting 
111)011  the  termination  of  the  labors  of  the  UENl’R.VL  .VMERIU.VN 
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COURT  OF  Jl’STKT^  on  March  12,  1!)1S,  states  that  tliis  tribunal 
has  prevented  two  wars,  encourajjed  closer  relations  of  the  Central 
American  States,  and  has  created  a  desin*  for  peace,  arbitration,  and 
fraternity  atnoiif;  the  inhabitants  of  said  Republics.  'Phis  court  was 
estahlislu'd  by  the  (Vntral  American  Peace  Conference  of  Washinj^ton 
on  December  20,  1!)07,  with  heachiuarters  in  ('osta  Rica.  Article 
XVU  of  the  convention  provided  that  the  court  should  he  coJisti- 
tuUnl  for  a  term  of  10  years  counting  from  the  date  of  the  la.-^i  rati- 
li<'ation.  'Phe  court  was  discontinued  at  the  reejuest  of  one  of  the 
participating  gt>vernments.  The  judges  of  the  court  at  the  tinu*  it 
terminated  its  labors  were  Lie.  Marciano  Acosta,  ('osta  Rica:  Dr. 
Manuel  ('astro  Ramirez,  Salv'ador;  Dr.  Daniel  (lutierrez  Xavas,  Nicara¬ 
gua;  Dr.  Angel  M.  Bt)canegra,  Guatemala;  and  Dr.  Saturnino  M<‘dal. 
Tlonduras.  According  to  nress  reports,  a  ('ANNING  FA('T()RY. 
operated  by  a  Frejich  capitalist,  is  soon  to  In*  (*stahlishe.d  iji  ('osta 
Rica.  It  is  the  intentioji  of  the  promot('rs  of  the  (‘nter[)ris(^  to 
make  a  specialty  of  supplying  the  ('osta  Rican  markets  with  caninal 
fruits  and  vegetables,  of  which  then*  is  a  scarcity  in  tin*  country  at 
the  ])resent  time.  The  factory  is  to  he  j)ut  in  operation  as  soon  as 
the  machinery  can  he  obtained  from  abroad.  -The  statistical 
office  of  (.'osta  Rica  has  published  data  showing  that  the  FORKIGX 
TRADE  of  the  country  for  11)17  was  valued  at  Slff, 1)77, 406  gohl, 
or  $747,691  less  than  for  the  year  1916.  Then*  was  a  decrease'  in 
imports  of  $1,008, 685  ajul  aJi  incri'ase  in  exports  of  $260,994.  The 
principal  exports  consisted  of  coffee,  $.4,779,747:  bananas,  $4,040,62.5; 
gold  and  sdver,  $996,24.4;  and  other  products,  $2, .56.5,. 5.51 .  Tlu' 
imports  in  1917  from  the  United  States  were  v'alued  at  $4,887,60.4: 
from  Great  Britain,  $706,2.57;  from  France,  $147,974:  from  ('(*ntral 
America,  $216,809;  from  Spanish  America,  $4.5.5,027;  from  Italy, 
$84,.527 ;  and  from  .Spain,  $112,78.5.  Tin*  exports  to  llie  United 
.States  in  1917  were  valued  at  .$8,1 19,29.5;  to  (ireat  Britaiji  .$2,496,191  ; 
to  France,  $41,886;  to  ('entral  America,  $79,1.59;  to  Spanish  America, 

$628,188;  to  Italy,  $16,698;  and  to  .Spain,  $10,749. - The  EXTRA 

SESSION  OF  ('()NGRES.S,  which  met  on  March  18  last,  had  for 
its  objects  the  consideration  of  the  payment  of  wharfage  services, 
the  restriction  of  free  imports,  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  imports 
of  cattle,  and  the  imposing  of  a  tax  on  cattle  killed  for  food  con¬ 
sumption.  - The  by-laws  of  the  Alajuela  IIO.SPITAL,  adopted 

on  October  22,  18i)(),  have  been  repealed  and  new  by-laws,  dated 
February  20,  1918,  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  .Uajuela  Ilos- 
j)ital  is  a  public  institutioji  for  the  henelit  of  the  sick  without 
distinction  of  race,  .sex,  age,  Jiationality,  or  religious  beliefs.  An 
executive  decree  of  March  7,  last  fixed  the  VALUE  OF  'I'ilE 
('OLON  in  the  customhouse  of  ('osta  Rica  at  46 ^  cents,  American 
gold.-  Senor  -Vlejandro  Aguilar  Moreno  has  been  ap[)ointed 
SEURE'I'ARY  OF  FOMENTO  (promotion)  in  the  President’s  cab¬ 
inet. - The  Govenunent  has  approved  the  hy-hiws  of  the  UO.STA 

RK'AN  RED  ('ROSS,  whose  princi|)al  office  is  in  tlu'  city  of  .San 
.lose.  Tin*  maritinu'  transportatioji  comj)any  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  has  transferred  its  concession  of  Novc'inher  24,  1914,  con¬ 
cerning  the  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  GULF  OF  NI(X)YA  t(t  the 
('osta  Rican  Manganese  A,  Mini»ig  ('o.,  an  Anu'rican  corporation,  with 
headquarters  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  authorized  to  do  husiiu'ss  hi  (’osta 
Rica.  A  factory  has  been  established  in  .San  dose  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  HAIRPIN.S  for  the  local  trade  of  the  Ri'puhlic.  — 
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'I'Ih'  iiiamifacluiT  of  boots  and  shoos  in  tlio  citv  of  Alajuola  is  rai)- 
idly  boijisr  (lovolopod,  as  is  also  tho  TAXXINd  IXDrSTRY. 
'riio  lionio  (loinand  for  tlioso  produots  is  vorv  {jroat.  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  are  very  flattorinji  for  increased  ])roduction  at  remunerative 
prices. 


On  Marcli  11  a  meetinj;  of  Hahana  bankers  and  delegates  of  Xew 
York  bankers  was  held  in  tlie  oflices  of  the  X'ational  Bank  of  (hiba  in 
llabana  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  conditions  under  which 
Xew  York  banking  interests  will  advance  $100,000,000  to  be  used  in 

FIXAXCIXd  tup:  PRESEXT  sugar  crop  of  the  island. - 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  llabana  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
to  manufacture  MIRROR  AXl)  WIXDOW  GLASS.  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  to  commence  operations  at  an  early  date. 

'Pile  mayor  of  irabana  has  authorized  the  baking  of  WHEAT  BREAD 
and  the  manufacture  of  crackers  in  the  municipality  on  all  week 
days  with  the  exception  of  Mondays,  on  which  days  the  manu¬ 
facture,  sale  and  consumption  of  these  articles  is  prohibited.  The 
selling  price  of  wheat  bread  and  crackers  has  been  fixed  in  llabana  at 
10  cents  per  pound.  -  Data  published  by  the  Xational  City  Bank 
sliow  tliat  tlie  COMMERCE  of  tlie  United  States  with  (Tiba  from 
tlie  beginning  of  Cuban  independence  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  has 
rapidly  increased:  inasmuch  as  it  rose  from  $65,000, 000  in  1895  to 
$125,000,000  in  1905,  $176,000,000  in  1910,  $187,000,000  in  1913, 
$293,000,000  in  1915,  $409,000,000  in  1916  and  $450,500,000  in  1917. 
'Phe  United  States  is  now  furnishing  75  per  cent  of  the  imj)orts  of 
('uba.  -  A  table  published  by  the  Mercurio  of  Hahana  shows  that 
up  to  February  28,  1918,  the  exports  of  SUGAR  of  the  1917-18  eroj) 
were  3,129,734  sacks,  and  that  the  stock  on  hand  on  that  date  was 
4,249,286  sacks.  According  to  these  figures  the  total  production  is, 
therefore,  7,379,029  sacks,  not  including  the  domestic  consumption, 
whicli,  u|)  to  the  date  mentioned,  was  27,300  tons. - About  the  mid¬ 

dle  of  March  last,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tlie  Cuban  treasury,  through  the  legation  in  Washington, 
$15,000,000,  a  loan  guaranteed  by  5  per  cent  interest-bearing  Cuban 
bonds.  A  new  BAXKIXG  C()\('ERX.  under  the  name  of  “  Banco 
Prestatario  de  Cuba”  (Pledge  Bank  of  (’uba)  with  a  capital  of 
$.500,000  will  hegin  operations  in  Hahana.  Loans  are  to  be  made  at 
(In'  rate  of  8  per  cent  interest  annually.  The  institution  will  haye  a 
numher  of  dejiartments  and  will  make  loans  on  jewelry,  other  yal- 
uable  chattels,  notes  indorsed  hy  sohent  persons,  mortgages,  rents, 
and  salaries  of  public  employees.  A  law  of  the  Xational  Congress, 
signed  by  the  President  on  March  18  last,  grants  AMXESTY  for 
political  crimes  connected  with  reyolutionary  moyement  of  1917 
(dther  directly  or  indiri'ctly.  According  to  press  reports  the 
|)r(»yince  hest  adapted  in  (’uba  to  the  cultiyation  of  (\\(’A()  is  San¬ 
tiago  (()rient('),  especially  the  municipalities  of  Jiguani,  Cobre,  and 
1  longidosongo.  This  proyince  has  now  283,688  plants  and  the  last 
croj)  produced  3,859  (piintals.  It  is  predicted  that  the  next  crop 
will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  this  quantity.  The  cost  of  a  caballeria 
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(3;i.l6  am's)  of  land  planted  to  cacao  and  brought  into  bearing  is 
approximately  $2, ()()().  The  plants,  if  not  destroyed  by  rodents  or 
disease,  live  about  1)0  years.  The  export,  import  and  consump¬ 
tion  bureau  of  the  council  of  defense  of  Cuba  announces  that  during 
the  latter  part  of  Marcli  the  first  shipment  of  CIIILEAX  WHEAT 
h'LOCU  consisting  of  So, 000  sacks  was  made  to  ('uba. —  About  the 
middle  of  April  last,  two  cargoes  of  (X)PPEK  OKE  amounting  to 

7,500  tons  were  shipped  from  Cuba  to  the  Cnited  States. - The 

automohile  club  of  ('uba  proposes  to  bold  in  the  near  future  in  the 
Xational  Theater  in  Habana  an  EXHIBIT  OF  ACTOMOBILES, 
pneumatic  tires  and  accessories  ami  to  donate  the  proceeds  of  same 
to  the  ('uban  Red  ('ross  and  to  the  American  Red  ('ross.  -  The 
(’uban  Star  Line  (Estrella  ('ubana)  recently  organized  in  Habana 
with  an  autliorized  capital  of  S50, 000,000.  The  new  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  establish  a  lai-ge  SHIPYARD  at  some  convenient  point  on 
the  island  and  to  engage  in  the  construction  of  several  large  vessels 
for  the  merchant  marine.  According  to  press  reports  this  important 
enterprise  has  the  ajiproval  of  the  ('uban  Government  and  the  sup- 
j)ort  of  prominent  ('uban  financiers  and  capitalists.-  -  On  April  4 
last,  FRAXKIXG  PRIVILEGES  were  granted  in  (^uba,  Mexico, 
and  the  Cnited  States  to  the  International  Bureau  established  in  the 
('ity  of  Habana  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks.  This  bureau  is 
under  the  management  of  Dr.  Mario  Diaz  Irizar.  Xegotiations  arc 
b(‘ing  carried  on  looking  to  the  securing  of  franking  privilege  for  this 
bureau  in  all  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Pan  American  Lnion. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  191S  estimates  the 
gross  receipts  at  $7,8 10,000,  from  which  are  to  be  deducted  interest 
and  funds  for  tbe  amortization  of  tbe  public  debt,  etc.,  amounting  to 
$4,647,000,  leaving  a  net  sum  for  tbe  expenditures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  amounting  to  $3,163,000.  The  gross  recei])ts  are  made  up  of 
import  duties,  $4,380,000;  export  duties,  $300,000;  port  and  con¬ 
sular  duties,  $195,000;  wharf.  li(juoi-s,  and  stamp  taxes,  $730,000; 
sealed  paper,  $160,000;  Dominican  Railway,  $320,000;  and  other 
revenues,  including  cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
$1,725,000.  From  the  net  revenues  of  $3,163,000  the  estimated 
expenditures  are  as  follows:  Legislative  department,  $8,280;  execu¬ 
tive  department,  $21,468;  judicial  department,  $508,791;  interior 
and  police,  $265,928;  foreign  relations,  $71,307;  treasury  and  com¬ 
merce,  $483,494;  war  and  marine,  $713,221;  justice  and  public 
instruction,  $378,680;  agriculture  and  immigration,  $92,210;  and 
fomento  and  communications,  $409,154,  or  a  total  of  $2,952,533, 
winch  leaves  an  excess  of  net  receipts  over  estimated  net  expendi¬ 
tures  of  $210,467.  The  budget  contains  an  item  of  $.50,000  for  road 
construction.  An  executive  order  of  November  23,  1917,  appro¬ 
priated  $6.50,000,  or  so  inucb  thereof  as  might  be  necessary,  toward 
the  building  of  a  trunk  road  to  connect  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
with  Monte  ('risti,  via  La  Vega,  Moca,  and  Santiago.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  this  road,  and  when  same 
is  completed  it  will  connect  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  with  Monte 
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('risti  in  the  northwostern  part  of  the  Republic  and  will  establish 
coinniunication  with  tlie  interior  cities  of  Santiago,  Moca,  and  La 

\’ega. - During  the  five  years  1912  to  1916,  inclusive,  the  IMPORT 

OF'  RICF]  INTO  the  f)oinini<^tt  Hr|yiibHc  nmoimtyd  4-0  57,857, 
kilos,  valued  at  $3,984,453.  Before  the  war  the  imports  of  rice  came 
chiefly  from  vSiam  and  Burma,  via  Hamburg,  but  since  that  time  these 
imports  have  been  principally  made  by  British  firms  from  Rangoon 
via  New  York.  Small  (luantities  of  American  rice  are  also  imported 
into  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  1916  the  imports  of  rice  consisted 
of  12,241,018  kilos,  valued  at  $1,080,068,  as  compared  with  11,748,675 
kilos,  valued  at  $908,876,  in  1915. - The  Salcedo  to  Moca  RAIL¬ 

WAY,  according  to  information  published  in  F]1  Diario  de  Santiago 
de  los  Caballeros,  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  PYbruary  27  last 
with  appropriate  ceremonies. —  A  BOARD  Ob'  TRADF]  has 
tieen  established  at  Monte  Cristi.  Senor  Julio  GruUon  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  same. —  F21  Diario  of  Santiago  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  a  deposit  of  petroleum  had  been  discovered  at 

Bani  in  the  lands  belonging  to  Marcial  wSoto. - Tlie  governor  of  the 

Province  of  Seybo  has  taken  preliminarv  steps  looking  to  the  holding 
of  an  AGRICULTURAL  AM)  STOClv  FAIR  in  that  Province  in 
the  near  future.  The  principal  towns  and  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Province  are  cooperating  with  the  governor  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
('xpected  that  the  date  for  tlie  holding  of  the  fair  will  soon  be  decided 
upon.  The  Latin  American  LINF^  OF'  STFLVMF^RS,  controlled 
bv  the  Anteoquia  Commercial  Corporation  of  New  York,  which  will 
ply  between  New  York,  Dominican,  and  Colombian  ports,  will  touch 
at  the  Dominican  ports  of  Sanchez,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Santo 
Domingo.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made  bv  private  jiarties 

to  navigate  the  Yaque  River  between  Santiago  and  Monte  Cristi. - 

The  Government  has  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  payment  of  a 
commission  to  any  one  for  the  SALFl  OF'  POSTAGF]  vSTAMPS  or 
of  stamped  paper  and  reipiiring  that  the  sales  of  these  articles  shall 

not  be  for  less  than  their  full  face  value. - The  BUDGF^T  of  the 

city  of  Santo  Domingo  for  1918  amounts  to  $333,125,  of  which 
$86,940  is  for  public  instruction.  The  city  of  La  Vega  has  available 
for  educational  purposes  during  the  present  vear  $38,000.-  The 
Government  has  arranged  to  establish  an  AGRICULTURAL  FIX- 
PFIRIMFINT  STATION  at  Bajos  (le  llaina,  17  kilometers  from  the 
city  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  will  use  19  hectares  of  land  for  this 
purpose,  the  area  to  bo  increased  as  the  needs  of  the  station  may 
require.  The  sum  of  $5,500  has  been  made  available  for  use  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  station.  An  artesian  well  supplying  water  suflicient  for 

stock  and  seed  beds  is  located  on  the  land. - An  AGRICUL- 

I'URAL  F]XHIBIT  was  recently  opened  in  Jose  Reyes  Street  in  the 
City  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  tiie  object  of  showing  which  are  the 
best  food  crops  to  be  grown  in  the  Republic  at  present  in  order  to 

increase  the  food  production  of  the  country. - An  executive  order, 

number  117,  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  FOOD  CONTROLLFIR 
to  regulate  the  exportation  of  food  stuffs,  control  the  importation  of 
same,  lix  the  price  for  sale  or  exchange  of  food  stuffs,  regulate  the 
distribution  of  same,  and  do  suc.h  other  things  concerning  the  food 

stuffs  as  may  be  considered  expedient  for  the  ^lublic  welfare. - An 

agricultural  industrial  and  stock  FIXPOSITION  was  held  in  Santiago 
de  los  Cabelleros  from  March  15  to  31,  1918.  The  exposition  was 
largely  attended  and  was  a  great  success. 


Tho  orjianizin"  coinniittoo  of  tho  ('()X(iKESS  OP'  STUDENTS 
OK  THE  GREAT  (’OEOMIHA  inot  in  tho  Univorsitv  of  (luaya- 
(juil  in  tlu'  city  of  the  same  name  in  January  last,  elected  officers,  and 
apjwinted  a  committee  for  tlie  preparation  of  its  by-laws.  Dr. 
Rafael  Guerrero,  rector  of  the  University  of  Guayaipiil  and  chair¬ 
man  of  tlie  committee,  in  statin"  the  business  of  the  organization, 
said  tliat  at  the  present  time,  when  the  sun  of  hmropean  civilization 
was  lost  in  a  horizon  of  blood,  the  nations  wliich  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  call  of  Bolivar  should  hind  themselves  together  in  the 
common  work  of  progress  and  right  and  put  into  practice  tlu* 
union  proclaimed  by  the  liberator.  Roberto  lllingsworth  J.  was 
elected  president;  (\irlos  S.  h]spinosa  S.,  treasurer;  and  Jose  Eduardo 

Molest ia  S.,  secretary. - The  ('arpenters’  Iviion  of  the  city  of  Quito 

will  hold  a  GARPEXTRY  EXPOSITION  on  May  24,  1!H8,  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  date  on  which  Spanish  rule  was  terminated  in  Ecuador 
in  1822  by  the  famous  liattle  of  Pichincha.  Special  attention  will  h(> 
given  to  exhibits  of  furniture  of  the  colonial  and  independence  epochs 

and  of  the  first  half  of  tlie  nineteenth  century. - El  Gomercio  states 

that  the  San  Antonio  de  Pomasqui  Mining  Go.  has  been  recently 
organized  for  the  exploitation  of  MANGANESE  DEPOSITS  which 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Pomasqui  in  considerable  (luan- 
tities.  It  is  proposial  to  export  the  ore  to  the  Uniti'd  States  to  he 
refined.  The  monthly  shijiments  of  this  ore  are  estimated  to  aggre¬ 
gate  about  200  tons. - Executive  decree  of  January  14,  1018,  fixes 

the  export  duty  on  LEAF  TOBAGGO  at  5  centavos  per  gross  kilo. — ■— 
Denouncements  have  been  recently  made  of  PETROLEUM  deposits 
in  the  parishes  of  GolocoaUo,  Pomasqui,  San  Antonio,  ('allacate,  and 
Guayllaba,  Province  of  Pichincha.  The  liest  known  jietroleum  zone 
of  the  Republic  is  that  of  Santa  Elena,  comprising  an  area  of  ajiproxi- 
matelv  600  square  miles  from  Salinas,  the  most  western  point  of 
Ecuador,  to  the  town  of  San  Vicente,  near  which  are  rich  petroleum 
wells.  Ballenita,  a  good  port  1)0  miles  north  of  Guayaquil  and  740 
miles  from  Panama,  is  located  in  this  zone.  The  Government  has 
taken  steps  looking  to  an  increased  develojiment  of  the  petroleum 
belt  referred  to.—  Gorrespondence  from  Ibarra,  publishiMl  by  El 
Gomercio  of  Quito,  is  to  the  effect  that  excavations  made  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  roadbed  of  the  Esmeraldas  Railway  at  Agualongo, 
Atuntaqui  parish,  disclosed  tombs  containing  relics,  among  which 
were  golden  plates,  vases,  and  other  articles.  It  is  understood  that 
steps  are  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  preserve  tliese  for  tlu' 
study  of  archaeologists. —  An  executive  decree  of  January  ID,  1D18, 
provides  that  the  BUDGET  of  receipts  and  ex|)enditures  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  War  shall  hi'  the  same  as  that  of  11)17.  Tlie  consular 
luidgct  for  11)18  has  been  fixed  at  14,604  condores  (1  condor  =  10 
sucres),  the  wharf  budget  at  Guayiuuiil  at  278,219  sucres,  and  the 

postal  budget  at  280,000  sucres. - Receipts  of  the  GUAYAQUIL 

GUSTOMHOUSE  in  1917  amounted  to  8,961,967  sucres  (sucre  = 
80.4867),  as  compared  with  8, 9.‘b5, 898  sucres  in  1916. - -The  Ecuador 
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Commercial  and  Agricultural  Banks  of  Guayaquil,  and  the  Pichincha 
Bank  of  Quito  represent  a  combined  capital  of  9,760,096  sucres,  have 
gold  and  silver  deposits  amounting  to  8,256,054  sucres,  and  securities 
in  Europe  and  North  America  valued  at  6,482,186  sucres.  The  cir¬ 
culation  of  these  banks  is  11,977,503  sucres. — —On  February  17  last 
a  MONUMENT  was  unveiled  at  Ambato  in  honor  of  the  Ecuadorian 

f)atriot,  Luis  A.  Martinez.— — A  book  of  regulations  has  been  issued 
or  distribution  to  proposed  exhibitors  or  persons  interested  m  the 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  of  Guayaquil,  which 
is  to  be  opened  on  October  18,  1918.  The  exhibits  will  consist  of 
products  produced  in  Ecuador,  such  as  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  vege¬ 
table  ivory,  fruits,  flowers,  stock,  poultry,  etc.  Gold,  silver,  and 

bronze  medals  will  be  given  as  prizes. - Consul  General  Frederick 

W.  Goding  at  Guayaquil  reports  that  the  Ecuadorian  Government 
has  contracted  with  the  Sociedad  Francesa  Radio  Electrica  of  Paris 
for  the  installation  of  three  WIRELESvS  telegraph  stations  in  Ecuador. 


On  March  1  last  the  opening  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  National 
Legislative  Assemblv  for  the  present  year  took  place  in  the  city  of 
Guatemala,  on  which  occasion  the  President  of  the  Republic  deliv¬ 
ered  an  important  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS  giving  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  principal  events  of  his  administration  during 
the  past  year.  The  executive  begins  his  message  with  an  account  of 
the  earthquakes  which  commenced  on  November  17,  1917,  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  towns  of  the  department  of  Amatitlan. 
The  quakes  continued  on  the  25th  and  29th  of  December,  1917,  and 
on  the  3d  and  24th  of  January  last,  destroying  public  buildings  and 
a  large  number  of  houses  in  the  national  capital  and  the  suiTounding 
countrv,  including  a  part  of  AntigUa  (Old)  Guatemala.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  measures  taken  by  the  administration  to  avoid  the 
paralyzation  of  the  necessary  activities  of  the  Government,  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime,  and  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  order  and 
proper  hygienic  conditions  under  such  unfortunate  circumstances. 
This  done,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Estrada 
Cabrera,  immediately  took  steps  looking  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  capital,  because  in  his  judgment  the  capital  should  remain 
on  the  old  site  and  rise  again  in  greater  grandeur  under  as  favorable 
conditions  as  possible.  With  this  end  in  view,  imports  of  building 
materials  of  all  kinds  were  exempted  from  the  jiayment  of  duties  as 
well  as  from  the  tax  of  6  per  cent  per  1,000  for  the  term  of  five  years 
in  the  departments  which  suffered  the  greatest  losses  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  real  property.  A  commission  of  engineers  was  appointed  to 
jircpare  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  aqueduct  service  of  the 
city  of  Guatemala  as  well  as  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
national  capital,  including  the  widening  and  paving  of  the  streets, 
better  sewers,  etc.  The  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  Guate¬ 
mala  were  authorized  to  proceea  to  tear  down  badly  damaged  public 
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buildings,  including  the  Central  Market,  and  to  request  bids  for  the 
temporary  reconstruction  of  same.  The  President  then  refers  to 
the  manifestations  of  sympathy  and  evidences  of  friendship  which 
Guatemala  has  received  from  friendly  peoples  and  Governments  who 
quickly  offered  to  render  every  assistance  to  the  injured,  and  especi¬ 
ally  calls  attention  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  its  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  high  esteem  and  its  delicate  expressions  of  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Guatemala  shown  in  a  practical  manner  by  ordering  the 
section  of  the  Red  Cross  located  m  Panama  to  report  immediately 
to  the  capital  of  Guatemala  where  it  will  never  be  forgotten  because 
of  the  work  it  so  intelligently,  efficiently,  and  nobly  accomplished. 
The  executive  states  that  in  the  regular  course  of  events  the  election 
of  deputies  and  of  municipal  officers  was  held  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  and  that  the  courts  in  the  administration  of  justice  rendered 
51,723  decisions  and  orders  during  the  year.  In  the  hospitals  of  the 
country,  during  the  year  referred  to,  17,883  patients  were  treated, 
and  the  revenues  from  public  charity  institutions  amounted  to 
14,548,236  pesos  and  the  expenditures  to  14,408,956  pesos,  and  that 
the  municipal  revenues  amounted  to  9,709,340  pesos,  while  the  qx- 
penditures  rose  to  10,168,451  pesos.  The  registration  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  had  a  value  of  16,371,869  pesos  for  sales  and  gifts,  242,264,338 
pesos  for  mortgages,  and  114,886,356  pesos  for  the  liquidation  of 
mortgages.  Agriculture  and  mining  developed  considerably  during 
the  year.  Among  the  public  works  completed  were  the  construction 
of  77  kilometers  of  new  roads,  36  bridges,  and  53  public  schoolhouses 
and  offices,  as  well  as  the  installation  of  aqueducts  and  public  light 
and  power  service  in  a  number  of  towns.  The  telegrapn  and  tele¬ 
phone  service  was  very  satisfactory  during  the  year,  261  first-class 
and  105  secontl-class  offices  being  in  operation.  The  telegraph  system 
covers  a  length  of  6,996  kilometers  or  160  kilometers  more  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  length  of  the  telephone  lines  is  857  kilo¬ 
meters.  llie  telegraph  and  telephone  receipts  during  the  year  in 
qiiestion  were  4,714,859  pesos,  national  money  and  $50,867,  gold. 
Tlie  number  of  telegrams  sent  in  1917  was  1,476,112  and  the  number 
of  cablegrams  10,150.  There  were  423  post  offices  in  operation  in 
the  country  in  1917  which  despatched  17,285,844  pieces  of  corres- 

f)ondence,  not  including  printed  matter,  and  238,136  registered 
etters.  The  postal  revenues  during  the  term  in  question  were 
5,173,122  j)esos,  which  represents  an  increase  of  1,691,878  pesos  as 
compared  with  1916.  The  bank  bills  incineratetl  during  tne  year 
represented  a  value  of  1,890,244  pesos.  As  to  public  instruction 
the  message  states  that  in  the  1,942  primary  schools  which  operated 
in  the  Republic  there  were  54,479  matriculates.  The  20  training 
schools  for  boys  and  the  6  for  girls  were  also  largely  attended.  Two 
mixed  schools  were  established  in  the  d^artment  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  one  in  the  department  of  Jutiapa.  Referring  to  the  treasury 
and  public  credit  (lepartment,  the  President  says  that  the  national 
revenues  amounted  to  135,471,585  pesos,  or  61,571,585  pesos  more 
than  the  estimated  revenues.  The  revenues,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  show  an  increase  of  536,464  pesos,  llie  public  cx- 
j)cnditurcs  during  the  year  amounted  to  131,413,219  pesos,  including 
the  sum  of  $284,751,  American  gold,  the  value  of  41,324  quintals  of 
flour  which  the  Government  bought  to  l)e  distributee!  to  the  poor  at 
reduced  prices. 


Because  of  the  scarcity  of  fatty  foods,  which  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  Haiti  due  to  the  European  war,  the  society  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agriculture  in  that  country  has  begun  an  active  campaign 
looking  to  the  cultivation  of  certain  oleaginous  PLANTS  whose 
products  can  take  the  place  of  lard  and  other  fats,  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  With  this  in  view,  agriculturists  throughout  the  covmtry 
have  been  approached  with  the  object  of  convincing  them  of  the 
benefits  to  bo  derived  from  the  cultivation  on  a  largo  scale  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  plants,  such  as  the  olive,  pistachio,  cotton,  and  other  similar 
plants  which  produce  excellent  vegetable  fats  for  alimentary  pur¬ 
poses,  and  which  are  at  the  present  time  in  great  demand  both  in 
the  domestic  and  foreign  markets .  A  newspaper  of  Port  au  Prince 
announces  that  a  Haitian  citizen,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
studying  the  kind  of  fats  produced  from  the  fruit  of  the  jabillo 
plant  and  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put,  has  succeeded,  in  interesting 
in  the  matter  a  New  York  importing  house  which,  after  numerous 
experiments,  has  ordered  500  tons  of  the  fruit  referred  to,  thereby 
demonstrating  that  the  fats  obtained  therefrom  are  usefxil  and  of 
good  quality.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant,  therefore,  may  con¬ 
stitute  a  new  industry  in  the  country  and  become  a  source  of  wealth 
not  only  for  Haiti  but  for  other  tr(mical  countries  where  it  is  foimd 
in  abundance  in  the  wild  state.  News  also  comes  from  Haiti  that 
in  the  VaUey  of  Cul  de  Sac  the  cultivation  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
has  begun  on  a  large  scale  due  to  the  high  price  obtained  for  the  seed 
and  the  great  demand  for  castor  oil  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the 
world.  The  casto»r-bean  plant  thrives  in  Haiti  almost  without 
cultivation  and  when  carefully  cultivated  produces  a  large  yield 
of  an  excellent  quality  of  castor  beans,  which  may  be  made  into  oil 
in  the  country  or  shipped  abroad  in  the  natural  state,  the  latter  being 
preferred  by  most  cultivators  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
Deans  can  be  handled  in  sacks  and  their  nonliability  to  damage  in 

transit. - The  municipal  council  of  Port  au  Prince,  under  date  of 

March  13  last,  fixed  the  price  for  the  SALE  OF  BREAD  at  55  cen¬ 
times  a  pound.  Until  further  orders  no  one  \\iU  be  allowed  to  sell 
bread  at  a  higher  price  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines. — —Under  the 
name  of  LE  COMPTOIR  HAITIEN  there  was  opened  on  the  first  of 
the  present  month  in  Centro  Street  in  the  City  of  Port  au  Prince  a 
large  store  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  articles  and  objects  of 
national  production,  including  merchandise  for  artistic  use  as  well 

as  adornments. - An  executive  decree  of  March  1  last  revokes  the 

concession  granted  to  a  joint  stock  company  organized  in  Port  au 
Prince  on  November  14,  1890,  for  the  exploitation  of  TURTLE 
ISLAND  (lie  de  La  Tortue).  The  contracts  of  the  date  referred  to, 
as  well  as  that  of  September  1,  1905,  concerning  said  exploitation 
are  declared  null  ami  void  because  of  failure  to  complv  with  the 
terms  of  the  same.  — -A  Presidential  decree  of  March  1,  1918, 
annuls  the  laws  of  August  22,  1905,  September  13,  1916,  August 
27,  1910,  and  September  12,  1912,  under  which  the  Government 
granted  concessions  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  a 
RAILWAY  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Petion-Ville.  the  use  of  the  falls 
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interchange  of  commodities  between  the  two  countries,  and  estab 
lish  more  intimate  commercial  relations  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 

two  nations. - The  first  locomotives  of  the  TELA  RAILWAY  now 

in  course  of  construction  reached  the  fluvial  port  of  El  Progreso  on 
the  Ulua  River  on  March  1  last.  This  line  will  open  to  traffic  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  fertile  agricultural  zones  of  the  Republic. 
The  Tela  Railway  has  obtained  a  concession  from  the  National 
Government  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Tela  River  and  to  use  the  western  branch  without  obstructing  the 
navigation  of  same  for  the  production  of  electric  light  and  power  and 
for  the  operation  of  an  ice  factory  in  Tela,  department  of  Atlantida. 

The  plant  is  to  be  opened  to  the  public  in  about  18  montlis. - 

business  concern  of  La  Ceiba  has  established  a  new  industry  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  manufacture  of  rain-proof  RUBBER  CLOTH  for  all 

kinds  of  uses. - A  recent  law  of  Congress  amends  article  246  of  the 

code  of  public  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the  studies  for 
NOTARY  PUBLIC  under  the  direction  of  the  school  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  and  political  sciences. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law  imposing 

a  TAX  of  1.50  pesos  (peso  =  $0.6918)  on  each  cow  or  female  calf 
slaughtered  in  tne  department  of  Copan,  the  revenues  obtained 

therefrom  to  he  used  for  educational  purposes. - A  Honduran 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  entitled  “El  Ahorro  Hondureno,”  issued 
during  the  past  year  1,187  life  and  accident  insurance  policies  repre¬ 
senting  a  value  of  more  than  500,000  pesos.  This  company  has 
jigencies  in  all  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Republic. 


The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  lias  promulgated  a  law 
of  the  State  legislature  requesting  the  enactment  of  a  Federal  law 
prohibiting  the  manufacture,  introduction,  and  sale  of  LIQUORS 
and  intoxicating  beverages  into  the  Federal  District  and  Territories 
as  well  as  into  the  different  States,  with  the  exception  of  beer  and 
cider.  Prohibition  is  in  effect  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  since 
its  adoption  it  is  said  that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  greatly 
improved.  The  law,  however,  does  not  apply  to  light  wines  and 
beer  of  low  alcoholic  strength.  An  organized  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  the  legislatures  of  all  the  States  of  the  union  cooperate 
in  passing  lirohihition  laws. - -The  COMMERCIAL  AND  FINAN¬ 

CIAL  AGENCIES  of  the  Mexican  Government  in  New  York  and 
El  Paso  have  been  temporarily  discontinued  by  order  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.— — -In  1917  PETROLEUM  WELLS  to  the 
number  of  79  were  bored  in  the  principal  oil  zones  of  the  Republic, 
43  of  which  are  producing.  The  potential  production  of  these  wells 
is  235,250  barrels  per  day.  The  total  number  of  weUs  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  is  now  919,  of  which  329  are  productive.  The  potential  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  weUs  of  the  Republic  is  1,337,012  barrels  daily.  The 
actual  production  in  1917  was  55,292,770  barrels.  The  great  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  in  1917,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were  Tux- 
pam,  with  34,500,000  barrels;  Tampico,  27,500,000  barrels;  and 
Minititlan,  23,500,000  barrels.  In  1917  the  imports  of  oil  from 
Mexico  amounted  to  6,500,000  metric  tons,  valued  at  $53,000,000 
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Mexican  gold  (gold  neso=$0.4985).- - Common  SALT  in  combi¬ 

nation  with  other  salts,  such  as  caustic  soda  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  drained  bed  of  Lake  Texcoco,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  to  the  amount  of  26,000,000 
tons. - The  authorities  of  the  city  of  Coahuila  have  taken  prelimi¬ 

nary  steps  looking  to  the  holding  of  a  CONGRESS  OF  WORKMEN 
in  the  near  future  in  the  city  of  Saltillo  to  be  attended  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  workmen  and  workmen’s  societies  throughout  the 

Republic. - A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 

Industry  and  Commerce  for  the  exploitation  of  dejposits  of  GOLD, 
URANlUM,  and  radium  at  Guadalupe,  State  of  Chihuahua.  The 
machinerv  necessary  for  a  thorough  and  extensive  operation  of  the 
mines  will  be  imported  free  of  duty.  The  concession  is  for  three 
years,  and  under  the  terms  of  same  the  Government  is  to  receive 
5  per  cent  of  the  gross  output.  This  is  the  only  deposit  of  these 

minerals  so  far  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Republic. - 

A  recent  order  oi  the  Department  of  Agriculture  forbids  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  MOTHER  OF  PEARL  on  tlio  Pacific  coast  from  April 

to  September. - The  Canitas  to  Durango  RAILWAY  was  opened 

to  puolic  traffic  during  the  latter  part  of  April  last.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  line  was  temporarily  delayed  by  heavy  rains.  The  road 
passes  through  a  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  section  whose  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. - 

Tiie  Government  has  been  petitioned  for  permission  to  exploit  the 
DEPOSITS  OF  PETROLEUM  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ensenada  Bay,  territory  of  Lower  California.  Oil  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  at  Angel  de  la  Guardia  Island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Ensenada  and  at  other  places  along  the  gulf  shore,  thus 
indicating  the  presence  of  petroleum  over  an  extensive  area  in  that 

section  of  the  Republic. - On  April  1,  1918,  the  NATIONAL 

CONGRESS  met  in  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  law  regulating  the  election  of  deputies,  senators,  and  president 

of  the  Republic. - The  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has 

notified  tne  national  mining  agents  of  the  Republic  to  permit  the 
denouncement  of  DEPOSITS  OF  GRAPHITE.  Since  1912  de¬ 
nouncements  of  this  kind  have  been  prohibited  by  law. - A  new 

WIRELESS  station  has  been  established  on  the  Island  of  Lobos, 
off  the  coast  of  Tampico,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
various  petroleum  companies  facilities  for  communicating  with 
vessels  wnUe  at  sea.  This  station  is  provided  with  powerful  appa¬ 
ratus  and  will  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  wireless  stations 
at  Mexico  City,  Tuxpam,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Progreso,  Frontera, 
Mazatlan,  Santa  Rosalia,  La  Pa  ,  Queretaro,  Monterrey,  Saltillo, 
Torreon,  and  by  way  of  Habana  with  various  stations  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  expected  to  prove  of  great  value  in  advancing  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Republic. - The  State  of  Nayarit,  for¬ 

merly  territory  of  Tepic,  has  a  number  of  well-known  MINING 
CAMPS,  among  which  are  the  Santa  Maria  del  Oro  Gold  and  Silver 
Mines,  the  Acaponeta  Silver  and  Lead  District,  the  Ixtlan  Gold 

Mines,  and  the  Yaqui  Copper  Properties. - Press  reports  state 

that  the  Sonora  COAL  DEPOSITS  are  to  bo  developed  by  an 
American  company  under  the  direction  of  E.  P.  Spalding  and 
associates  of  New  York.  The  deposits  are  said  to  cover  an  area 
of  32  square  miles.  One  shaft  sunk  460  feet  is  reported  to  have 
encountered  a  6-foot-thick  vein  at  80  feet,  a  7-foot-thick  vein  at 
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271  feet,  and  a  vein  22  feet  wide  at  393  feet.  Extensive  prospecting 
is  being  done,  and  a  branch  railway  30  miles  long  is  to  be  built  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  to  a  point  near  Ortiz  where  the  mines 

are  located. - A  school  of  THEATRICAL  ART  w'as  recently 

opened  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  A  largo  number  of  students  have 
matriculated  for  the  course.^ - -Alfredo  Magallon  has  been  commis¬ 

sioned  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  to  prepare  an  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  MAP  of  the  San  Juan  Teotihuacan  Valley,  in  the  State  of 
Puebla. — A  number  of  Governors  of  the  States,  among  them  the 
Governors  of  the  States  of  Aguas  Calientes  and  Zacatecas,  have 
decided  to  establish  STATE  MUSEUMS  along  the  lines  indicated 
by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  federal  capital. 


NICARAGUA 


On  the  occasion  of  the  assembling  of  Congress  in  regular  session 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  Gen.  EmUiano  Chamorro,  addressed 
to  that  body  his  first  MESSAGE  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  during  the  first  year  of  his  administration  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  administration  and  the  promises  made  to  the  people  at  the 
time  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  high  office  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  the  electors.  The  President  begins  his 
message  by  stating  that  the  continued  meeting  of  the  Congress 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  is  evident  proof  of  the  intense 
labor  of  the  Government  in  the  solution  of  those  problems  which 
make  the  foundations  on  which  to  erect  the  enduring  work  of  the 
political  and  economic  rehabilitation  of  Nicaragua;  that  during  the 
period  of  his  incumbency  journalists  and  the  daily  press  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  fullest  liberty  and  the  utmost  guarantees  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  public  opinion,  intelligent,  sane,  and  public  spirited,  which 
is  the  cornerstone  of  democracy;  that  tlie  judicial  department  has 
fulfilled  its  high  mission  witliin  the  scope  of  its  powers;  that  the 
elections  of  local  officials  which  took  place  recently  show  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  have  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  that  the  relations  which  Nicaragua  maintains  with  her  sister 
Republics  and  with  other  countries  are  friendly  and  cordial;  that 
the  present  administration  has  succeeded  in  broadening  the  plan 
mapped  out  for  the  encouragement  of  public  instruction  by  placing 
the  public  schools  more  under  the  control  and  inspection  of  locm 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  interest  and  creating  enthusiasm 
in  same  and  expending  locally,  under  the  direction  of  Uie  secretary 
of  jiublic  instruction,  the  revenues  from  special  taxes,  and  insuring 
in  this  way  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  schools.  In  order  that 
this  be  done  the  constant  training  of  teachers  is  necessary,  and  with 
this  in  mind  the  Government  has  endeavored  to  give  its  hearty 
support  to  the  normal  schools  for  both  sexes  by  increasing  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  providing  for  the  accommodation  of  more  pupds  and  the 
giving  of  a  greater  number  of  scholarships,  using  at  the  same  time  its 
best  efforts  to  prepare  as  teachers  persons  of  both  sexes  of  superior 
intellectual  ana  moral  attainments.  The  executive  refers  to  the 
establishment  of  the  custom  of  the  observance  of  flag  day  in  all  the 
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schools  of  the  Republic,  the  first  celebration  of  this  kind  having 
taken  place  in  the  national  capital  on  September  14  of  last  year, 
anniversary  of  the  glorious  march  of  San  Jacinto.  Concerning 
agriculture  the  chief  executive  remarks  that  as  the  country  is  poor 
in  capital  and  rich  in  natural  resources  a  great  growth  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  in  the  manufacturing  industries  is  not  to  he  hoped  for 
and  that,  therefore,  concentrated  efforts  should  be  given  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  by  the  use  of  modern  methods  in  culti¬ 
vating,  harvesting,  storing  and  disposing  of  crops,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  in  this  laudable  undertaking  the  Government  has  engaged 
the  services  of  two  North  American  agricultural  experts  to  found  the 
first  national  school  of  agriculture  in  the  Ilepuhlic.  The  message 
states  tliat  the  last  harvest  was  good  and  the  area  cultivated  larger 
than  that  of  former  years.  Concerning  the  finances  of  the  country 
the  President  states  that  claims  have  been  submitted  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  public  credit  aggregating  a  total  of  $12,500,000,  but  that 
these  have  been  settled  by  the  payment  of  $1,500,000  in  cash,  the 
remainder  of  the  money  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  Chamorro- 
Bryan  convention,  and  $4,000,000  in  5  per  cent  eustoms  bonds 
authorized  by  Congress;  that  the  national  revenues  produced  in 
1917  a  total  of  $1,049,414,  and  that  Nicaraguan  citizens  pay  $3.03 
per  capita  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  or  less  per  inhabitant 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Governments  of  the  Central  American 
vStates,  and  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  Nicaragua  in  1917  was 
$14.59  per  capita.  The  message  states  that  Congress  recently 
enacted  a  law  prescribing  that  the  fiscal  year  shall  bo  from  January 
1  to  December  31,  and  fixing  the  general  expense  budget  for  1918 
at  $1,140,000,  of  which  $960,000  are  for  general  expenses  specifically 
mentioned  and  $180,000  for  emergeney  or  unforseen  expenditures. 
Congress  has  appropriated  $26,666  monthly  in  accordanee  with  the 
provisions  of  the  financial  plan,  $10,000  of  which  are  applied  to 
the  general  expenses  of  the  administration  and  the  remainner  to  the 
construction  of  a  highway  from  a  point  on  Lake  Nicaragua  to  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and,  lastly,  the  President  is  authorized  to  vary  the 
i  terns  of  the  budget  without  altering  the  amounts  of  the  same.  The 
functions  of  the  public  credit  commission,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Septomber  12,  1917,  have  been  extended  to  such  time  as  may 
bo  necessary  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  public  debt. 


According  to  the  Panama  Morning  Journal,  there  is  now  no  re¬ 
striction  on  the  quantity  of  Sl^GAJt  purchased  by  persons  for  home 
consumption  in  the  Republic,  due  to  the  fact  that  an  abundant 
supply  is  produced  in  the  country.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
first  and  scicond  grade  sugar  comes  from  the  interior  of  Panama 
and  most  of  same  is  disposed  of  in  the  local  markets.  The  Santa 
Rosa  Mill  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  300  tons  of  sugar  cane  daily, 
from  which  27  tons  of  sugar  can  be  produced.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  in  excess  of  the  present  supply  of  sugar  cane  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  mill  is  rnodi^rn  and  is  adequately  equipped  for  grind¬ 
ing  the  cane  brought  in  by  the  natives,  most  of  whom  have  small 
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areas  planted  to  cane  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes.  The  sugars 
made  ny  this  mill  are  of  excellent  grades.  There  are  other  smaller 
mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  produce  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  juice  used  in  making  molasses,  molasses  candy  (dulce), 
and  for  distillation.  The  production  could  ho  greatly  increased  by 
systematic  plantings  on  the  large  number  of  small  noldings  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlio  central  plantation  in  any  of  the  sugar  localities  of  the 
country.  The  cane  brings  at  the  mill  7  pesos  per  ton.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  hectare  of  good  sugar-cane  land  in  Panama  will  pro¬ 
duce  50  tons  of  cane  annually.  In  many  places  the  cane  grows  to 
a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet  without  cultivation,  and  a  medium 
quality  of  land  produces  in  sufficient  quantities  to  he  highly  profit¬ 
able  at  present  prices.  It  is  reported  that  several  large  develop¬ 
ment  enterprises  connected  with  the  industry  are  now  under  way 
in  Panama,  and  these,  it  is  said,  will  vastly  increase  the  outmit  of 

sugar  in  the  country. - The  construction  of  a  fine  AIT'OMOBILE 

Rt)AD  between  Corozal  and  Miraflores  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  now 
under  way,  and  owners  of  automobiles  in  the  city  of  Panama  are 
anticipating  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  the  use  of  this  road, 
which  will  serve  as  a  sample  for  the  construction  of  similar  roads 
in  the  Republic,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  and  Colon. 
The  road  is  to  be  of  the  best  modern  tvpe  with  a  concrete  base  and 
asj)haltum  surface.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  overcome  in  road 
construction  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  the  securing  of  a 
foundation  that  will  resist  the  heavy  rains  of  that  region.  It  is 
believed  that  the  model  road  now  being  built  in  the  Canal  Zone 
between  the  places  mentioned  is  the  best  type  of  construction  for 
this  section. - Growers  of  tropical  fruits  in  Panama  are  recom¬ 

mending  the  extensive  growing  of  the  MELON  TREE,  botanically 
known  as  carica  papaya.  This  beautiful  herbaceous  tree  has  a 
single  straight  stem  and  generally  attains  a  height  of  less  than  20 
feet.  The  papaya,  although  a  sensitive  plant,  thrives  in  porous 
and  well-drained  soils  and  comes  into  hearing  within  a  year  after 
planting.  '^The  plant  is  dioecious,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  trees  hear  no  fruit.  So  far  as  known 
there  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  the  sexes  until  the  flower  buds 
appear.  The  blossoms  are  very  beautiful,  are  ivory  white,  and  ex¬ 
hale  a  fragrance  hard  to  rival  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  In 
addition  to  its  food  properties  it  is  the  source  of  the  imported  drug 
papain,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  greatly  resembles  pepsin.  The  pa])aya,  in  addition  to  its  neing 
very  nutritive  and  digestible,  is  a  most  delicious  fruit  and  is  held 
in  great  esteem  by  both  natives  and  foreigners.  James  E.  McGrath, 
at  lialhoa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  is  conducting  a  propaganda  in  Pan¬ 
ama  for  the  evdtivation  of  this  plant  and  is  distrihutmg  seeds  and 

nursery  plants  to  persons  interested. - D.  1).  Turner  of  Santa 

Isabel,  who  has  recently  engaged  in  the  BEE  INDUSTRY  in  the 
Republic,  states  that  this  industry  properly  financed  should  amount 
to  about  $1,500,000  a  year.  In  the  apiary  referred  to  Italian  queens 
are  used,  and  the  honey  produced  is  not  only  abunilant,  but  is  of 
fine  flavor  and  quality.  A  number  of  other  persons  are  contemplat¬ 
ing  entering  this  industrv  on  a  smaD  scale  in  different  parts  of  the 
Republic. —  -In  the  HANDBOOK  OF  PANAMA,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  S.  A.  Villegas,  a  table  of  exports  numbering  about  60  differ¬ 
ent  commodities  produced  or  manufactured  in  the  country,  shows 
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an  aggregate  value  of  over  $6,000,000  gold.  Bananas  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  after  which  come  coconuts,  $800,000;  coco-bolo, 
$600,000;  ivory  nuts,  $250,000;  pearl  shells,  other  shells,  and  driecl 
hides,  about  $100,000  each;  and  medlar  gum  trees,  $132,000.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  are  over  $5,000,000  and  the  imports 

from  that  countrv,  in  round  number,  $6,000,000. - The  REPORT 

OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  of  Panama  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  shows  a  very  favorable  situation  as  compared  with  the  health 
conditions  ten  years  ago.  In  the  list  of  causes  of  deaths  tubercu¬ 
losis  leads  with  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  mortality,  other  principal 

causes  are  pneumonia  and  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract. - A 

CORNED  BEEF  CANNING  PLANT  has  been  opened  at  the  Balboa 
Ice  and  Cold  Storage  Plant.  Five  tanks  are  employed  having  a 

capacity  of  10,000  pounds  per  day. - The  ordnance  corps  at 

Corozal  has  formed  an  ORCHESTRA,  which  it  is  proposed  to  make 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Isthmus. 


Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS  to  take  the  place  of  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Gondra,  who  has 
accepted  the  post  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  near  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  Mexico.— A  recent  executive 
decree  appoints  as  ENVOYS  EXTRAORDINARY  and  ministers 
plenipotentiary  of  Paragu^  in  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Spain 
and  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  respectively,  Drs.  Cecilio  Baez  and 
Fulgencio  R.  Moreno. - The  auditors’  office  of  the  Paraguayan  Gov¬ 

ernment  has  been  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
dispose  of  the  issue  of  96,580,000  INTERNAL  REVENUE  STAMPS 
to  be  used  in  stamping  foreign  and  domestic  articles  and  by  the  con¬ 
sulates  of  Paraguay  in  the  different  countries.  The  stamps  are  to 
be  prepared  in  the  printing  and  engraving  office  of  the  Paraguayan 

Government  in  Asuncion. - ^A  joint-stock  company  has  been 

organized  in  Asuncion  to  engage  in  the  exploitation  of  the  SUGAR 
IJHIUSTRY.  The  company  has  a  capital  of  120,000  gold  pesos 
and  has  purchased  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  a 
large  plantation.  The  development  of  this  industry  is  of  great 
importance  to  Paraguay  inasmuch  as  the  sugar  now  produced  in 
the  country  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  local  demands.  An  increased 
production  of  domestic  sugar  would  encourage  a  larger  consumption 

and  enable  it  to  be  sold  at  lower  prices  than  the  imported  article. - 

A  decree  of  January  22,  1918,  extentls  the  time  FORBIDDING  THE 

EXPORTATION  OF  WHEAT  and  flour  until  May  12,  1918. - 

The  Paraguayan  press  announces  that  the  first  edition  of  El  Para¬ 
guay  Ilustrado  (Illustrated  Paraguay),  a  beautiful  and  useful  work 
of  propaganda  edited  by  Manuel  V.  Chaves,  has  just  been  published. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  views  showing  the  industrial, 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  stock-raising  wealth  of  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  descriptive  matter  contained  in  the  publication, 
a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  of 
its  future  prospects.  The  publication  is  of  great  interest  to  Para- 
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guay  inasmuch  as  it  tells  the  people  of  other  lands  the  advantages 
which  the  soil,  climate,  and  geographic  position  of  the  country  offer 

to  immigrants. - A  society  under  the  name  of  PARAGUAYAN 

TEXTILE  CO.  has  been  organized  in  the  Republic  for  the  purpose 
of  exploiting  a  plant  from  which  a  vegetable  fiber  of  good  quality  is 
extracted.  This  fiber  is  said  to  be  capable  of  taking  the  place  of 
animal  wool  since  it  resembles  it  very  much  and  possibly  can  be  used 

in  many  civses  for  the  same  purpose. - According  to  La  Revista  de 

Comercio  (Commercial  Review  of  Asuncion)  the  value  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Paraguay  during  1917  was  11,605,197  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  $0.9648),  5,105,625  of  which  were  imports  and  6,499,572 
exports,  or  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  1,393,947  gold 

pesos. - Two  well-known  business  men  of  the  nation^  capital 

nave  established  a  new  industry  in  Asuncion,  namely,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  FOLDING  SHUTTERS  for  houses  and  piazzas.  The  best 
qualities  of  Paraguayan  lumber,  including  cedar  and  other  fine 
woods,  are  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  factory  is  enabled  to 
produce  a  quality  of  goods  similar  if  not  superior  to  the  best  imported 
articles  of  this  class.  With  the  increase  of  business  it  is  proposed  to 

fmrchase  additional  machinery  and  to  enlarge  the  operations  of  the 

actory. - Information  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  to  the  effect  that  a 

Brazilian  MEDICAL  COMMISSION,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Dr. 
Adolfo  Lutz,  will,  after  visiting  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil,  go  to 
Paraguay  to  study  certain  diseases.  The  Paraguayan  authorities 
and  the  medical  profession  will  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  In  South  America  medical  science  as  practiced  in  Brazil 
has  been  made  justly  famous,  due  to  the  labors  of  many  noted  phy¬ 
sicians  and  scientists,  among  whom  the  late  Dr.  Oswald o  Cruz  was 

the  most  eminent. - An  executive  decree  of  February  21  last  cancels 

the  concession  for  the  construction  of  the  port  works  of  Asuncion 

because  of  failure  to  complv  with  the  terms  tnereof. - According  to 

a  recent  consular  report  there  were  but  three  COOKING  STOVES 
imported  into  Paraguay  in  1916.  Charcoal  ovens  take  the  place  of 
cooking  stoves  in  Paraguay,  and  imported  stoves  are  generally  only 
used  by  foreigners. 


An  extra  session  of  Congress  was  convoked  on  January  31  last  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
GENERAL  BUDGET  AND  DEPARTVffiNTAL  BILL,  export 
duties,  gold  certificates,  and  the  normalization  of  foreign  exchange, 
adoption  of  health  measures,  legislation  concerning  revenue  stamps, 
taxes  and  charges  for  licenses,  railways,  Peruvian  Steam  Ship  Co., 
loan  for  the  city  of  Lima,  etc. - The  law  concerning  the  consolida¬ 

tion  of  the  national  debt  just  passed  by  Congress  authorizes  the 
President  to  issue  at  par  bonds  of  the  INTERNATIONAL  CON¬ 
SOLIDATED  DEBT  01  a  nominal  value  of  2,000,000  Peruvian  pounds 
(Peruvian  pound  equals  $4.8665),  redeemable  in  31  years  by  semi- 
yearly  drawing,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  per  annum 
payable  quarterly,  payment  drawings  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  May 
and  November  ol  each  year  respectively.  These  bonds  will  be  offered 
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at  par  to  the  holders  of  the  consolidated  debt  bond  issue  referred  to  in 
the  law  of  June  12,  1889;  to  persons  to  whom  the  State  is  indebted; 
for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  for  the  location  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  opposite  San  Martin  Plaza;  for 
the  extension  of  Nicolas  Pierola  Avenue;  for  the  construction  of  the 
facades  of  the  normal  schools  and  of  the  University;  for  the  purchase  of 
the  lands  necessaiy  for  the  building  of  the  House  of  Deputies;  for  the 
construction  of  parks  in  Lima;  and  for  a  number  of  Public  Works  in 

Callao. - An  executive  decree  of  February  20  last  provides  that  the 

BONDS  OF  THE  INTERNAL  DEBT  be  issued  ui  denominations  of 
10,  50,  100,  and  500  Peruvian  pounds. - The  MINERAL  PRO¬ 

DUCTION  of  Peru  was  as  follows:  In  1917,  41,299,848  kilos  of  cop¬ 
per;  2,183,280  kilos  of  matte;  3,448,089  Idlos  of  vanadium;  543,000 
kilos  of  tungsten;  8,297,130  kilos  of  copper  ore;  949  kUos  of  gold; 
58,091  kilos  of  sulphur;  3,710,389  kilos  of  lead  ore;  884,366  kilos  of 
silver  ore;  1,876,000  kilos  of  antimony  ore;  3,986  kilos  of  metallic 
silver;  124,305  kilos  of  lead  bullion;  351,600  kilos  of  silver  concen¬ 
trates;  5,167  kilos  of  precipitated  silver;  72,491  kUos  of  copper  ce¬ 
ment;  317,400  kilos  of  lead  concentrates;  5,912  kilos  of  molybdenum; 
15,460  kilos  of  gold  ores;  88,700  kilos  of  lead  slag,  and  32,000  kilos  of 

zinc  ores. - Tlie  AUTOMOBILE  CLUB  of  Peru  was  organized  in 

Lima  on  February  21  last.  Among  the  objects  of  the  club  are  the 
repair  and  keeping  in  good  condition  of  existing  automobile  roads  as 
well  as  the  extension  of  same  and  the  building  of  new  roads.  The 
first  road  planned  to  he  constructed  is  that  from  Lima  to  Ancon,  a 

nearby  bathing  beach  and  summer  resort. - The  House  of  Deputies 

recently  passed  a  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  pAlace  of  justice  on  grounds  facing  Chile  Street  and  near 
San  Martin  Plaza. — — According  to  ])ress  reports  the  next  crop  of 
PERUVIAN  COTT(4N  will  be  very  large,  since  increased  plantings 
have  been  made  on  the  coast  and  in  some  of  the  valleys  of  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Amazon  River  in  Eastern  Peru.  The  principal  coastal 
cotton  regions  of  the  Republic  are  the  valleys  of  Piura,  Lambayeque, 
La  Lihertad,  Lima,  Ica,  Huanuco,  Loreto,  and  San  Martin.  In  1889 
the  production  of  cotton  in  Peru  was  5,876  tons;  in  1914,  22,933  tons; 
in  1916,  27,603  tons,  valued  at-  1,717,799  Peruvian  pounds,  and  in 
1917  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  production,  the  exact 
figures  not  being  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  high  ])ricc  of  cotton  in  the  maiLets  of  the  world  and  the 
great  demand  for  Peruvian  cotton  on  account  of  its  strong  fiber  and 
line  quality,  the  receipts  from  this  source  during  the  present  year  will 
be  very  great. 


SALVADOK 


The  data  given  below  refer  to  the  year  1917  and  are  taken  from 
President  Carlos  Melendez’  MESvSAGE  of  February  28th  last,  de¬ 
livered  to  the  National  Assembly  at  the  opening  session  of  that  body 
for  the  current  year.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  terrible  seismic 
disturbance  which  in  June,  1917,  left  in  ruins  the  national  capital 
and  other  important  cities  of  the  Republic,  the  executive  makes  a 
statement  of  the  measures  which  the  Government  adopted  for  the 
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conservation  of  the  public  health,  the  fumishinf?  of  provisions  for 
the  injured,  the  organization  of  commissions  for  the  collection  of  do¬ 
nations  throughout  the  country  and  for  the  distribution  of  supplies, 
as  well  as  the  measures  taken  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  capital 
and  other  destroyed  towns.  To  this  end  a  decree  was  issued  de¬ 
claring  free  of  duty,  storage  and  customs  charges,  construction  ma¬ 
terials  imported  for  the  building  of  houses  and  dwellings.  National 
agriculture,  which  supplies  the  most  valuable  export  products,  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year.  The  export  revenues  amounted  to  2,110,- 
868  pesos  (peso  =  $0.6918),  as  compared  with  1,963,317  pesos  in  1916, 
or  an  increase  of  the  former  over  the  latter  year  of  147,551  pesos. 
The  revenues  from  liquors  which  produced  in  1916  the  sum  of  2,652,- 
966  pesos,  in  1917  amounted  to  2,756,407  pesos,  or  an  increase  of 
102,441  pesos  as  compared  with  1916.  The  direct  taxes,  which  in 
1916  produced  269,365  pesos,  rose  to  480,418  pesos  in  1917.  The 
circulation  of  bank  bills  of  the  three  Salvadorian  banks,  namely. 
The  Salvadorian,  The  Occidental,  and  the  Agricultural  Commercial, 
which  in  1916  was  9,611,975  pesos,  amounted  to  11,195,246  pesos  in 
1917,  increasing  the  general  circulation  by  1,583,271  pesos.  The 
amount  of  the  coin  deposit  which  guarantees  the  general  circulation 
was  in  1907,  6,064,216  pesos,  which  is  547,755  pesos  more  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  During  the  past  year  the  bridge  over  the 
Lempa  liiver  was  opened  to  traffic,  thereby  facilitating  the  passage 
of  all  kinds  of  vehicles  between  the  national  capital  and  Chalate- 
nango  and  greatly  improving  the  direct  route  which  unites  those 
cities  with  many  towns  of  that  rich  department  and  with  near-by 
points  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras.  The  completion  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  which  unites  the  City  of  Zacatecoluca  and  San 
Vicente  opens  to  railway  communication  the  eastern  and  central  part 
of  the  Republic,  the  railroad  now  crossing  fiv'e  important  depart¬ 
ments,  namely.  La  Union,  San  Miguel,  Uzulutan,  La  Paz,  and  San 
Vicente,  passing  through  the  capitals  of  the  departments,  as  well  as 
through  other  towns  of  commercial  and  agricultural  importance. 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  in  all  grades  and  sections  received  the 
special  attention  of  the  Government,  primary  instruction  being  im¬ 
proved,  new  urban,  rural,  mixed  and  night  schools  being  established 
and  a  number  of  innovations  made,  such  as  the  changing  of  the  hours 
of  study  from  7  to  10  and  from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon.  Secondary 
and  high  school  instruction  also  received  particidar  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  The  instruction  given  in  the  National 
school  of  Finance  and  Commerce  was  declared  free  inasmuch  as  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  that  school  are  paid  by  the  State.  During  the  year  referred 
to,  parcel-post  conventions  were  concluded  with  the  ITnited  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Spain,  and  with  the  latter  country  a  parcel 
money-order  convention.  On  January  1  the  important  subway 
telephone  service  was  o])ened  to  traffic  and  has  contributed  in  no 
smaff  degree  in  facilitating  rapid  and  convenient  telephone  com¬ 
munication.  Tlie  amounts  of  the  national  revenues  in  1917  were 
12,485,131  pesos  as  compared  with  12,779,084  pesos  in  1916.  This 
decrease  is  largely  due  to  the  free  importation  of  building  materials  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  June  14  last.  The  Government  expendi¬ 
tures  throughout  the  year  were  12,673,028  pesos,  made  up  as  follows: 
National  Assembly,  93,493  pesos;  President’s  office,  89,379  pe.sos; 
department  of  interior,  2,845,802  pesos;  fomento  (promotion), 
1,725,999  pesos;  public  instruction,  1,271,375  pesos;  foreign  rela- 
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tions,  207,004  pesos;  justice,  808,722  pesos;  charity,  679,308  pesos; 
war  and  mai’ine,  2,927,788  pesos;  agriculture,  99,573  pesos;  treas¬ 
ury,  834,522  pesos;  and  puolic  credit,  1,090,063  pesos.  The  last 
item  represents  payments  of  interest  and  prior  debts  contracted, 
as  well  as  the  unpaid  portions  of  former  budgets.  Omitting  these 
items,  the  amount  disbursed  for  the  actual  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  year  was  11,582,955  pesos. 


According  to  data  compiled  by  the  Consul  of  the  United  States  in 
Montevideo  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  Uruguay  amounted  in  1916  to 

$154,733,367. - A  recent  law  of  the  National  Congress  prescribes 

the  LICENSE  TAXES  which  are  to  govern  in  Uruguay  during  the 

economic  years  1917-18  and  1918-19. - On  February  1st  last. 

Congress  authorized  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  to  credit  the 
English  Government  with  15,000,000  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $1.0342)  at 
5  per  cent  interest  for  the  term  of  two  years,  to  be  used  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Uruguayan  products  at  prices  not  less  than  those  paid  for 
similar  articles  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  bank  is  also  author¬ 
ized  to  lend  up  to  8,000,000  pesos  to  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
not  domiciled  in  the  country  to  facilitate  the  export  of  national 

Kroducts,  the  loans  to  be  guaranteed  by  gold  deposits  abroad  or  by 
onds  of  the  national  debt,  coupons  or  other  securities  acceptable  to 

the  bank. - Representatives  of  the  Government  recently  signed  ad 

referendum  a  contract  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  EASTERN 
URUGUAYAN  RAILWAY  for  a  consideration  of  2,843,500  pesos, 
payable  in  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amorti- 
zation.  Inasmuch  as  this  line  has  not  yet  been  constructed  to  the 
national  capital,  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  of  the  minister 
of  public  works  for  extending  it  to  Montevideo  has  not  yet  been 

tlefinitely  decided  upon.-  . The  President  has  decreed  that  the 

PUBLIcjATION  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE  of  laws  and  de¬ 
crees  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  communication  to  the  Government 

authorities  whose  duties  are  to  enforce  them. - Figures  published 

in  a  daily  newspaper  of  Montevideo  give  the  domestic  OUTPUT  of 
CTGARliTTES  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1916-17  ns  331,246  boxes  of 

10  cigarettes  each  and  15,135,708  boxes  of  18  cigarettes  each. - 

According  to  the  Municipal  Bulletin  of  Montevideo  the  POPULA¬ 
TION  of  that  city  on  December  31,  1917,  was  367,953  inhabitants. 
The  demographic  statistics  of  the  department  of  Montevideo  in 

1917  showed  9,161  births,  6,030  deaths,  and  2,375  marriages. - ^At 

the  close  of  1917  the  number  of  VEHICLES  REGISTERED  IN, 

MONTEVIDEO  was  25,355,  of  which  3,233  were  automobiles. - 

The  PRODUCTION  OF  BEER  in  Uruguay,  1916-17,  1915-16, 
and  1914-15  were,  respectively,  5,325,523;  4,966,333;  and  4,662,195 

liters. - The  output  of  ALVTCHES  in  the  fiscal  year  1916-17  was 

62,400,000  boxes. - Press  reports  state  that  Sr.  Arturo  Scarone  will 

soon  publish  in  Montevideo  a  bibliographic  dictionary  of  Uruguay. 
- In  February  last  a  DAIRY  CONGRESS  was  held  in  Monte¬ 
video.  Important  measures  concerning  the  development  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the  Republic  were  considere<l. - 
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El  Diario,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Montevideo,  states  that  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  North  American  syndicate  are  negotiating  with  the  munic¬ 
ipal  authorities  of  the  national  capital  concerning  the  construction  of 
a  MUNICIPAL  PALACE  and  a  casino  hotel  to  be  called  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  the  latter  to  be  situated  on  Eighteenth  of  July  Avenue  and 
Independence  Plaza.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  syndicate  the 
hotel  is  to  have  eight  floors,  capacity  for  1 ,000  guests,  and  all  modern 
improvements  and  conveniences,  such  as  a  gymnasium,  concert, 
dance,  and  electric  halls,  etc.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  hotel  is 
3,000,000  pesos.  According  to  the  plans  of  the  syndicate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  building  is  the  beginning  of  a  vast  plan  for  the 

development  and  beautification  of  Afontevideo. - A  recent  number 

of  the  Revista  Comercial  of  Montevideo  contains  an  article  by  a 
Uruguayan  agronomist  on  the  AGRICULTURAL  FUTURE  OF 
URUGUAY,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  present  wheat  crop  of  the 
country  will  be  more  than  400,000  tons,  valued  at  from  20,000,000  to 
22,000,000  pesos.  This  estimate  shows  the  great  agricultural  future 
of  the  country  under  a  modern  system  of  cultivation  and  irrigation. 
The  present  wheat  crop  is  one  of  the  best  ever  produced  in  the  Re¬ 
public.  It  is  said  that  in  the  departments  of  Durazno  and  Florida 
alone  there  are  642,200  hectares  of  land  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  wheat.  Most  of  this  land  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  and  by  excel¬ 
lent  public  highways.  The  wheat  crop  of  1908-9  produced  an 
average  of  more  than  850  kilos  to  the  nectare.  Taking  this  as  a 
basis  the  lands  in  the  two  departments  referred  to  could  be  made  to 
yield  2,245,807  metric  tons.  A  large  quantity  of  virgin  wheat  land 
exists  in  the  Republic.  This  land,  if  properly  used  in  the  cultivation 
of  cereals  and  lorage  plants,  would  produce  products  the  value  of 
which  would  probably  equal  if  not  surpass  tne  great  stock-raising 
industry  of  the  Republic. 


The  constitutional  period  of  1915  to  1918  having  terminated  in  the 
States  of  the  Republic,  the  State  legislatures  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  on  March  1,  1918,  elected  GOVERNORS  and 
lieutenant  governors  for  the  term  1918  to  1921.  The  newspapers 
of  Caracas  of  that  date  published  the  pictures  of  the  new  governoi-s 
as  well  as  data  giving  the  area,  population,  and  territorial  divisions 

of  their  respective  States. - ^Uuring  the  latter  part  of  February  last 

the  new  commercial  and  industrial  GUIDE  OF  CARACAS  for  1918, 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  ])rofessional  men  of  the  Federal  capital,  as  well  as  more  than 
1,000  names  of  firms  in  the  interior  of  tne  Republic,  was  placeil  on 
sale.  The  guidebook  also  has  a  list  and  the  addresses  of  the  jmncipal 
buildings,  offices,  legations,  and  consulates  of  Caracas,  and  an  alpha¬ 
betical  index  of  the  laws  in  force  concerning  commerce  with  the  most 

important  ones. - The  commercial  fithographic  establishment  of 

Caracas  has  begun  to  e<lit  a  publicatfon  tlealing  with  the  Federal 
capital  a4id  the  REPUBLIC  OF  VENEZUELA,  in  which  a  full 
description,  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  is  given  of  Caracas 
and  vicinity  as  well  as  of  the  most  important  places  of  interest  in 
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the  Republic. - The  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  BUDGET 

OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  of  the  Department  of  Lib- 
ertador  for  the  present  year,  issued  by  the  municipal  council  of  the 
Federal  District,  estimates  the  receipts  at  3,550,000  bolivars  (1  boli¬ 
var  =$0.1 93).  Among  the  most  important  items  of  expenditures 
are  135,000  bolivars  for  public  instruction,  605,000  for  public  charity, 
550,000  for  electric  light  and  power,  and  150,000  bolivars  for  public 

works. - Oflicial  data  relating  to  the  PORT  OF  LA.  GUAIRA  for 

1917  show  that  the  foreign  imports  were  transported  in  129  steamers 
and  17  sailing  vessels  and  consisted  of  594,598  packages  weighing 
40,347,202  kilos,  and  the  exports  in  the  same  number  of  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels,  consisting  of  481,831  packages,  weighed  24,729,993 

kilos. - Gen.  Juan  C.  Gomez,  governor  of  the  Federal  District, 

submitted  to  the  municipal  council  of  Caracas  during  the  latter  part 
of  January  a  detailed  account  of  the  activities  of  his  administration 
in  1917.  This  statement  shows  that  the  funds  carried  over  from 
the  ])revious  year  amouteil  to  416,772  bolivars,  and  that  during 
the  year  a  number  of  banking  enterprises  were  organized  in  the 
district  with  capital  amounting  to,  in  rountl  numbers,  218,000,000 
bolivars.  A  number  of  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  were 
also  organized  during  the  year,  all  of  which  shows  the  active  business 
life  of  the  Federal  coital  in  the  period  referred  to. - The  REGIS¬ 

TRATION  OF  VEHICLES  in  tlie  department  of  libertador  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  shows  614  automobiles,  412  of 
which  belong  to  jirivate  parties  and  100  to  officials  and  foreign  min¬ 
isters. - -From  December,  1916,  to  November,  1917,  the  receipts 

of  the  THEATERS  and  other  public  amusement  places  in  the  city  of 

Caracas  brought  into  the  municipal  treasury  517,212  bolivars. - 

In  the  Department  of  Libertatlor  there  are  43  primary  SCHOOLS 
employing  but  one  teacher  each,  and  9  graded  schools.  The  total 
registration  is  1,587  boys  and  1,807  girls,  and  the  average  attendance 

during  the  first  half  of  1917  was  2,197. - The  treasury  department 

has  just  j)ublished  a  volume  of  mercantile  and  maritime  STATIS¬ 
TICS  of  Venezuela  covering  the  period  from  January  to  June,  1917, 
and  containing  interesting  data  on  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade 
of  the  Republic  with  tables  of  imports  and  exports  showing  origin, 

customhouses,  and  destination. - A  GOLF  CLUB  was  recently 

organized  in  Caracas  with  the  object  of  creating  interest  in  that  game 
not  only  in  the  Federal  capital  but  also  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Republic.  Sr.  Don  Andres  Ibarra  has  been  chosen  jiresident  of  the 

chit). - The  Academv  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  has  just  openeil 

a  COMPETITIVE  CONTEST  for  the  award  of  the  Cecilio  Acosta  prize, 
which  consists  of  a  diploma  of  honor  and  2,000  bolivars  in  cash.  The 
subject  of  the  contest  is  “ Ex])loitable  Industries  in  Venezuela;  Means 
of  Encouraging  Them,  and  Study  of  the  Credit  System  Applicable 

to  Their  Deveolpment.” - The  net  ])rofits  of  the  Venezuelan  joint- 

stock  NAVIGATION  CO.  during  the  five  months  from  August  2  to 

December  31,  1917,  were  202,859  bolivars. - On  February  20,  1918, 

the  official  inauguration  of  the  Government  jialace  at  Babinas, 
capital  of  the  State  of  Zamora,  took  ])lace.  During  this  inaugura¬ 
tion  ])ictures  of  the  patriots  who  represented  the  old  Province  of 
Babinas  in  the  Congress  of  1811  ami  in  the  constituents’  Congress 
of  1864  were  hung  in  the  legislative  hall  of  the  new  edifice. 


